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fev, ARMOUTH makes a very good ” 
AG appearance from the fea, and is 

L § efteemed the neateft, the moft com- 

¢ pact, and the moft regularly built 
Vast? town in England; for the ftreets 
being ftreight and parallel to each other, the 
view is carried through them from the quay to 
the fea, the town being feated on a penintula, 
between the fea and the harbour. “Phe quay is 
the handfomeft, and, perhaps, the largeft in Eu- 
rope, that of Seville in Spain only excepted: it 
is fo extremely commodious, that people may 
ftep directly from the fhore, into any of the 
fhips, and walk from one to another, as over a 
bridge, fometimes for a quarter of a mile together, 
and is fo fpacious, that in fome places, it 1s near 
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- ahundred yards from the wharf to the houfes. On 
. the wharf is a cuftom-houfe and town-hall, with 
feveral merchants houfes, that are extremely well 
built, and make a fine appearance. Yarmonth is 
walled, and there is a {mall platform of guns on 
a flip of land, at the entrance of the harbour, 
which is the principal defence of the town; the 
great guns that were round the walls having been 
removed by king Charles the Second. It is de- 
fended on the land fide by the river or haven, 
which is on the welt fide of the town, with a 
draw-bridge over it. ‘I’he port or entrance is to 
the fouth, and the fea on the eaft ; but the north, 
which joins to the main land, is covered only by 
a fingle wall, and fome old demolifhed works, Here 
is one of the fineft and beft furnifhed market-places 
in England, for its extent, and the market is kept 
on Saturdays. 

In this town are two churches, of which that 
of St. Nicholas, which was built in the reign of 
king Henry the Firft, has fo high a fteeple, that 
it ferves for a feasmark. ‘There is here a fine hof- 
pital, and two charity-fchools, for thirty-five 
boys, and thirty-two girls, all clothed and taught, 
the boys to make nets, and the girls fpinning, 
knitting and plain-work. 

The feamen employed here by the merchants 
are efteemed the beft in England, and tho’ Yar- 
mouth is not fo large as Norwich, it is generally 
reckoned, in proportion to its extent, fuperior in 
trade and wealth ; for upwards of half a century 
ago, above one thoufand one hundred veflels be- 
longed to this port, befides the fhips which the mer- 
chants of this town were owners of, or concerned 
in, at other ports. Indeed its fituation is exceeding~- 
ly commodious for trade, it being feated on the Ger- 
man ocean, at the mouth of the Yare, which 
is navigable from hence to Norwich; befides 
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which, there is a navigation from this town by 
the Waveny, to the fouth parts of Norfolk, and 
the north of Suffolk, while the inhabitants trade 
to the north part of the county, by means of 
another river called the Thyrne. ‘This port is 
the chief rendezvous of the colliers between New- 
caftle and London; for though there are -fome . 
dangerous banks of fand in the neighbourhood, 
the roads on the eaft fide of the town are fo fafe, 
that they are much frequented by veflels that pafs 
and repafs, and the inhabitants are at the expence 
of between 2 and 30001. a year, to keep the har- 
bour clean. Yarmouth carries on a great trade, 
both to France, Holland, the North and Eaft feas, 
and exports fuch immenfe quantities of corn and 
malt, that many years ago, thefe articles are faid 
to have amounted to above two hundred and 
twenty thoufand quarters ayear. ‘This town has 
the whole herring fifhery of this coaft, in which 
the inhabitants employ a hundred and fifty veflels, 
and between forty and fifty fail, in the exporta- 
tion: fifty thoufand barrels of herrings, which 
fome magnify to forty thoufand lafts, containing 
forty millions of herrings, are generally taken and 
cured here ina year. ‘I’hefe herrings sre chiefly 
exported by the merchants of Yarmouth, and the 
reft, by thofe of London, to Spain, Portugal and 
Italy, which, with the crapes,.camblets, and 
other Norwich ftuffs, occafion much bufinefs, and 
employ a great number of hands and {fhipping. 

The fifhing fair here, or the feafon for catchin 
herrings, begins at Michaelmas, and lafts all the 
month of October, during which time, all the 
veflels that come to fifh for the merchants, from 
any.part of England, as many do from the coafts 
of Kent, Suffex, and other counties, are allowed 
to catch, bring in and fell their fifh, free of all 
toll or duty. In the fpring, here is almoft as 
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great a fifhing for mackrel; befides which, the 
inhabitants carry on a fifhing trade to the North 
feas, for white fifth, called the North-fea cod, and 
they have likewife a confiderable trade to Norway 
and the Baltic, for oak, deal, pitch, tar, and 
all other naval ftores. “Thefe are chiefly confum- 
ed in this port, where every year many fhips are 
built. In fhort, Yarmouth has more trade than 
any other town on the eaft coaft of England, ex- 
cept Hull in Yorkfhire. 

in this town, and its neighbourhood, were fe- 
veral reltgious houfes, particularly on the north 
fide of St. Nicholas’s church, bifhop Herbert 
placed a priory of three or four Black monks, fub- 
ordinate to the monaftery at Norwich, before the 
year rro1. About the fifth year of the reign of 
¥ienry the Third, was built a houfe of Black frie 
ars, at the fouth end of the town: and in the be- 
ginning of the reign of king Edward the Firft, 
‘Thomas Faftolff founded an hofpital here, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, confifting of a warden, 
erght brethren, and eight fifters. There were 
likewife in or near this town, two fpitals, or 
houfes, for the fupport of poor lazers or lepers, 
before the year 1374. 

In the manor houfe of Castor, near Yar- 
mouth, was an ancient free chapel, dedicated to 
St. John Baptift, as early as the rergn of Edward 
the Firft, and there is faid to have been a chantry 
in Caftor-hall, founded by Sir John Faftolff, Knt. 
which, at the diflolution, was valued only at. 21, 
13s. 4d, per annum. 

At HERINGBY, avillage near Yarmouth, Hugh 
Attefenne, by his laft will and teftament, made in 
1475, founded a college or hofpital, called God’s 
poor alms-houfe, for a mafter, three priefts, eight 
poor men, and two fervants, which, at the diffo- 
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lution, had a revenue of 231. 6s. 3d. per an- 
num. 
~ Sir John Faftolff, a valiant and renowned ge- 
neral of the fifteenth century, was born of a good 
family in or near Yarmouth, in the year 1377. He 
ferved his apprenticefhip in arms, in the wars in 
France, under John, duke of Bedford, one of 
the moft illuftrious heroes of the age; and on 
this military theatre he afterwards continued ‘to 
fignalize himfelf for the fpace of forty years. In 
1413, he was intrufted with the government oF 
the caftle and dominion of Veires in Gafcony ; and 
rifing gradually thro’ other preferments, he was 
at laft appointed a general officer, and the king’s 
Jieutenant in Normandy. Soon after, as a reward 
of his merit, he was created a knight-banneret, 
and ele&ted a companion of the moft noble order 
of the garter. In the famous battle of Herrings 
(fo called, becaufe the greateft part of the convoy; 
which Sir John conduéted upon that occafion, 
confifted of Herrings) this gallant foldier, with a 
handful of men, defeated a large body of French 
and Scots, and put moft of them to the fword. In 
1440 he returned, for the Jaft time, to England ; 
and being now of an advanced age, he pafled the 
remainder of his days in peace and tranquillity. 
He died September the 6th, 1459, and was buri- 
ed in the abbey-church of St. Bennet at the Holm 
in Norwich. Some people think, from the fimi- 
larity of the names, that Shakefpeare’s famous 
character of Sir John Falftaff was drawn for this 
gentleman ; but the more general and probable 
opinion is, that that character was intended for 
Sir fohn Oldcaftle, lord Cobham, and that the 
name was changed to avoid giving offence to fome 
of his defcendants. | 
Eight miles fouth-weft of Yarmouth is Torr- 
MonacuoruM, The manor and church of which 
; A 4 is 
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is dedicated to St. Margaret, were, in the reigr: 
of king Henry the Firft, given by Robert, earl 
of Mellent and Leicefter, to the abbey of St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul, at Preaux in Normandy. 

We fhall now turn back to Norwich, and pro- 
ceed from thence fouth-eaft eleven miles to Lop- 
DON, which is a {mall town, that has a market 
on Fridays, and two fairs, the firft held on Eafter- 
Monday, for petty chapmen; and the other on 
the Monday after November 11, for horfes and 
hogs. 

(e RAVENINGHAM, fouth-weft of Loddon, Sir 
John of Norwich, Knt. about the feventeenth 
year of the reign of Edward the Third, founded 
a chantry or college of eight fecular priefts, who 
were to perform divine offices in the parifh church 
of St. Andrew: but this college was foon after re- 
moved to the neighbouring village of Norton-Sub- 
Crofs, when a chapel, and other neceffary build- 
ings, were erected for the priefis, who, in 1387, 
amounted to thirteen; but in the feventeenth year 
of the reign of Richard the Second, they were 
tranflated to the caftle of Mettingham, near Bua-. 
gay in Suffolk. 

At AuBy, fouth-weft of Loddon, bifhop Her- 
bert, or Agas de Belfo, the wife of Robert de 
Kia, in the reign of Henry the Firft, gave the 
church, which was dedicated to St. Mary, tothe — 
cathedral monaftery of Norwich; upon which a 
prior and three Black monks were fettled at this. 
village, as acell to that houfe, which continued 
till the diffolution. 

At LANGLEY, to the north of Loddon, Ro- 
bert Fitz-Roger-Helk, built and endowed an ab- 
bey of Premonttratenfian canons, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary in 1198. In this abbey were fifteen 
religious at the fuppreffion, .when their yearly re- 
venues were rented at 104]. 16s. 5d. 

Fourteen 
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Fourteen miles to the fouth of Norwich is 
HARLESTON, a little dirty town, feated on the — 
river Waveny, over which it has a bridge, at the 
diftance of ninety-four miles from London. It 
_has a market on Wednefdays, and two fairs, held 
on the 5th of July, and the oth of September, 
for horfes, fheep, and petty chapmen. 

At the fame diftance to the fouth-weft of Nor- 
wich is New BucKENHAM, which is thus call- | 
ed to diftinguifh it from Old Buckenham, a neigh- 
bouring village, and they are fuppofed to have de- 
rived this name from the beach-trees growing there, 
called by the Saxons Bucken, while others derive 
it from the number of bucks in the neighbouring 
woods. Here was anciently a fine, ftrong caftle, 
and the lords of the manor claim the extraordi- 
nary privilege of being butlers at the coronation 
of our kings. It has a market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs ; namely, one on-the 29th of May, for 
cheefe and cattle; and the other on the 22d of 
November, for cheefe and toys. At ‘the village 
of Old Buckenham, William de Albini, earl of 
Chichefter or Arundel, built a priory of Black 
canons, in the reign of king Stephen, and deédi- 
cated it to St. James the Apoftle ; in which, ‘at 
the time of the difflolution, were a prior and eight 
canons, whofe revenues amounted to 1081. 10s, 
2d. per annum. | 

Six miles to the fouth of New Buckenham is 
Dis, which is feated on the fide of a hill, by the 
river WAVENY, on the moft fouthern borders of 
- the county. . It has a charity-fchool, and a mar- 
ket on Fridays, with a fair on the 28th of OGo- 
ber, for cattle and toys. 

Eight miles fouth-weft of Norwich is Wr- 
MONDHAM, or WiNDHAM, a fmall town, in 
which the inhabitants are generally employed in 
making of fpindles, fpigots and faucets, {poons, 
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trenchers, and other wooden ware, in which both 
the women and children work. ‘They enjoy a 
writ of privilege as an ancient demefne, from 
ferving at aflizes or feffions. In this town is a free~ — 
f{chool, founded and well endowed by king Hen- 
ry the Firft’s butler; and Matthew Parker, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, gave a fcholarfhip in his 
college of Corpus Chrifti in Cambridge, in favour 
of a icholar born. in this town, provided he con- 
tinued two years without interruption at Wind- 
hham {chool, and was fifteen years of age. Here 
is alfo a charity-fchool, for teaching thirty chil- 
dren, and likewife a houfe of correcétion, th 
keeper of which, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
had forty fhillings a year paid him by the treafurer. 
of the county. 

Here was.a monaftery of Black monks, of the 
order of St. Bennet, built by William de Albini 
Pincerna, butler to king Henry the Firft, who 
annexed.it as a cell to St. Alban’s. However ths 
toufider made thefe referves, that they fhould 
choofe their prior from among themfelves, and 
that the monks here fhould only pay a mark of 
fiver yearly to. the abbot of St. Alban’s. In the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, it was difcharged from 
any dependance upon. that abbey, and was valued 
at the diffolution at about 2121. a year, by Dug- 
dale. Its chapel is now the parifh church, ahd has 
two lofty tower tteeples. 

‘Ket the tanner, who headed the:rabble in the 
reton of Edward. the Sixth, was an inhabitant of 
this town. His followers amounted to, about 
¥6,000.in number, and he fat as chancellor or fu-. 
prenic judge, with his council, under a great oak, 
called the Tree of reformation, and there pre- 
tended to decide all controverfies, and iffued out 
his orders. He took Norwich without much op- 
polition, and afterwards pillaged and. fet it on fires, 
as ‘Lhe 
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The earl of Warwick, after hanging threefcore 
of the rebels that fell into his hands, offered them 
a general pardon, upon which they laid down 
their arms; but Ket flying, was takem foon after 
in a barn, and, with his brother William, was 
brought to London, where they received fentence 
of death: they were then fent back to this town, 
when William Ket was hanged on the fteeple of 
Windham church, and his brother Robert, the 
arch rebel, hung in chains, upon the caftle of 
Norwich. ‘This town afterwards fuffered other 
calamities ; for on the rith of June 1615, it was 
fet on fire by incendiaries, when above three hun- 
dred dwelling-houfes were confumed, and in 1631, 
it was vifited by a fevere pettilence. 

Proceeding five miles farther to the fouth-weft, 
we come to ATFLEBOROUGH, which is feated 
fourteen miles north-eaft of. Thetford, fifteen 
fouth-weft of Norwich,. and. ninety-three north- 
eaft by north of London. It was anciently, not 
only a city, but the chief town in the county, and: 
had a palace and collegiate church. It is. fill a 
confiderable town, and has a good market for fat 
bullocks, fheep, other cattle and provifions; and: 
has three fairs, on April 11, Holy Thurfday, and 
Auguft 15, for cattle and. toys. In the parifh 
church of this town, the executors of Sir Robert 
Mortimer, Knt. agreeably to his will, erected a. 
chantry or college, dedicated to the exaltation: of 
the Crofs, and endowed it for amafter or warden, 
and four fécular priefts, in the reign of Henry 
the Fourth ; its. revenues at the diffolution were: 
valued at 21]. 16s. 3d. per annum. 

Six miles to the fouthward of Attleborough is: 
East HarurncG,. which is thus called’ to diftin- 
guith:- it from. two villages, that lie to.the weft of 
it, and are called Weft-Harling, and Middle-Har- 
ling. It has a market.on Tucfdays, chiefly for 
| A. 6 Jinen- 
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linen-yarn, and linen-cloth, and two fairs, one 
held on the 4th of May, for horned cattle and 
toys, and the other on the 24th of October, for 
fheep and toys. 

At RusHForp, a village on the fouth-weft fide 
of Eaft-Harling, Sir Edmund de Gonville, rector 
of the parifh, built a chapel or college, upon the 
fite of the parfonage houfe, about the year 1342, 
for a mafter or warden, and fix fecular priefts. It 
was dedicated to St. John the Evangelift, and va- 
lued on the fuppreffion at 851]. 15s. a year. 

Nine miles to the fouth-weft of Harling is 
‘THETFORD, which took its name from its being 
feated on a {mall river called the Thet. It is di- 
vided by the Little-Oufe, which here feparates 
it from the county of Suffolk, and ftands in a 
pleafant open country, at the diftance of eighty 
miles from London. It is generally fuppofed to 
have arifen out of the ruins of the ancient Sitoma- 
gus, a Roman city, which was deftroyed by the 
Danes: but Dr. Gale, and others, place that city 
at Woolpit. However, here are ftill many marks 
of antiquity, particularly a large mount, called 
Caftlehill, thrown up to a great t height, and for- 
tified by a double rampart : “according to tradition 
it had walls, though now there is no appearance 
of them, and it is fuppofed to have been a Danifh 
camp. ‘This town was once the metropolis of the 
kingdom of the Eaft-Angies, and in 672, the 
archbifhop of Canterbury held a fynod here. In 
the year 870, it was ravaged by the Danes, dur- 
ing the reign of king Edmund. Some years after 
they returned again, tock Thetford, and fet it on 
fire; but for want of, provifions, were forced to 
return back to their ‘hips. In the year 1099, 
they came again, when they burnt Thetford and 
Cambridge, and rifled all the abbeys and churches 
in their way, gaining a great deal of plunder, with 
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which they returned totheir fhips. After Canute 
the Dane became king, Thetford began to reco- 
ver, and was fo profperous in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeffor, that there were nine hundred 
and forty-feven burgefles; and in the time of 
William the Conqueror, it had feven hundred and 
twenty manfions, and the chief magiftrate was 
{tiled conful. It was a bifhop’s fee for fome time, 
when Herbert Lofinga, being made bifhop of Thet- 
ford by William Rufus, removed the feeto Nor- 
wich, where it has continued ever fince. Yet in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, Thetford was a 
place of fuch confequence, as to be made a fuf- 
fragan fee to Norwich ; but it continued fo only 

during that reign. | 
Thetford, in its flourifhing ftate, had eight mo-= 
nafteries. In the church of St, Mary’s at Thet- 
ford was a fociety of religious fo early as the reign 
of king Edward the Confeflor, if not before ; and 
hither Arfaftus, bifhop of the Eaft-Angles, re- 
moved his epifcopal feat from North Elmham in 
10753; but it continued here only nineteen or twen= 
ty years before its being tranflated to Norwich : 
after which, about the year 1104, a monattery for 
Cluniac monks was built here by Roger Bigod, 
or Bigot, and made fubordinate to the abbey of 
Cluny in France; but the place being found in- 
convenient, they began a more ftately monaftery 
without the town, on the other fide the river. 
‘This was finifhed in 1114, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and was made denifon in the fiftieth 
year of the reign of Edward the Third. Upon 
the diffolution of religious houfes its revenues, ac- 
cording to Dugdale, amounted to 312]. 148. 4d. 
a year; but according to Speed, to 4181. 6s. 
3d. A priory of regular canons, -of the order of 
the Holy Sepulchre, or the Crofs, was founded 
here by William, earl of Warren, in the reign of 
king 
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king Stephen, which, at the time of the fuppref- 
fion, had fix religious, whofe anntial revenue a- 
mounted to 39 !. 6s. 8d. Of this priory we have 
given an engraved view. On the Suffolk fide of 
the town, was an. ancient houfe of regular ca- 
nons, dedicated to St. George; but becoming 
ruinous and forfaken, abbot Hugh de Narwold, 
and the convent of St. Edmundfbury in Suffolk, 
placed nuns here; and at the diffolution there was 
a priorefs and ten: nuns, whofe revenue amounted 
to aol. 11s. 2d. per annum. ‘Towards the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward the Third, a 
houfe of friars is faid to have been founded in the 
town by Henry, earl, afterwards duke of Lancaf- 
ter. Without the town was an hofpital, dedica- 
ted to St. Mary, endowed at the fuppreffion with 
only 1}. 13s. 6d. per ennum. Here was an 
hofpital,. called God’s. houfe, before the twenty- 
fourth of Edward the Firft. In the reign of Ri- 
chard the Second, here was a houfe of Auguftine 
friars, founded by John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
cafter; and here was likewife a college, dedicated 
to St. Mary, confifting of a mafter and fellows, 
which, at the fuppreffion, was valued at 1091. per: 
annum. 

Thetford had likewife formerly a mint.. It 
was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, who grant- 
ed the inhabitants a mayor, a recorder, ten al- 
dermen, twenty. common-council men,. two of 
whom. are generally chamberlains, a town-clerk, 
a {word-bearer, and two ferjeants at mace. It 
has been honoured with the prefence of many of 
our fovereigns, particularly Henry the Firtt,. 
and Henry the Second. Queen Elizabeth and. 
king James the Pirft, made it one of their hunt- 
ing ‘feats, and-the latter had a palace here, which: 
is {till called. the King’s-houfe. 
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~ Tt is ftill of confiderable extent, though it is 
far from being fo populous as it was in the reign 
of Edward the Third, when it had twenty churches, 
' and the above-mentioned religious houfes. Ali 
the churches now left are only one on the Suf- 
folk, and twoon the Norfolk fide of the town. 
An ac of parliament was pafled for founding an 
hofpital anda grammar-fchool here, and for main- 
taining a preacher, to preach four days in the 
year for ever, agreeable to the will of Sir Richard 
Fulmerfton : and here is an hofpital fer fix poor 
perfons, built and endowed by Sir Charles Har- 
bord, and his fon Wilham. Sir Jofeph William- 
fon, fecretary of ftate to king Charles the Se- 
cond, erected a council-houfe, and prefented the 
corporation afword and mace. ‘The Lent aflizes 
for the county of Norfolk are commonly held in 
the Guildhall of this town, and here is a common 
jail, a Bridewell, and a work-houfe. ‘The chief 
manufacture in this town is woollen cloth. The 
Oufe is navigable hither from Lynn, by lighters 
and barges. ‘The market is held on Saturdays ; 
and there are three fairs, on May 14, Augutt 2, 
and September 25, for cheefe, cattle and toys. 

From hence a road extends thirteen miles north- 
ward to WATTON, a town eighty-nine miles dif- 
tant from London. It has a church, only twen- 
ty yards.long and eleven broad; and the fteeple, 
which has three large bells, is round. at bottom, 
and octangular at top. In 1673 a dreadful fire 
breaking out in this town, confumed upwards of 
fixty houfes. “Ihe town has a market on Wed- 
nefdays, and three fairs, held on the a2gth of 
June, the 29th of September, and the 28th of 
October, for toys, &c.. 

About a mile and a half to the northward of . 
Watton is CarsBrook, a village, which was 
probably a much more important place than it is 

at 
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at prefent, fince it had formerly two churches, de- 
dicated to St. Peter and St. John Baptift, which 
Maud, countefs of Clare, gave to the knights of 
St. John of Jerufalem ; and in the reign of Hen- 
ry the Second, fome nuns were placed j in an hof- 
pital near the fmaller church, but were afterwards 
removed, and a preceptory of a matter and fe~ 
veral brethren continued here till the diffolution 
of religious houfes, when the eftate belonging to 
it was valued at 651. 2s. 11d. a year. 

In the -parifh church of Tompson, which is 
feated to the fouth of Watton, Sir Thomas de 
Shardelow, knight, and his brother John, efta- 
blifhed and endowed a perpetual chantry, or col- 
lege, of a mafter and five chaplains, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary and All Saints, in the twenty- 
third of Edward the Third, which at the diffolu- 
tion was endowed with 52]. 15s. 7d. per an- 
num. 

HinGHAmM is feated fix miles north-eaft of 
Watton, in the road to Norwich, ninety-four 
miles north-eaft of London, and at the begin~ 
ning of the prefent century, had the misfortune 
to be burnt down; but it was foon rebuilt, in 2 
much handfomer manner than it was before, and: 
the inhabitants, not many years ago, were rece. 
koned a genteel people, who dreffed fo: much 4 in 
the fafhion, that the town was called in the neigh- 
bourhood Little London. It has a market on 
Saturdays, and three fairs, held on the 6th of 
March, on Whitfun-Tuefday, and on the 2d of 
OQavher.2 for toys, &c. 

From Hingham a road extends ten miles north 
to DereEs AM, Marketr-Derenam, or East~ 
DEREHAM, which is thus diftinguifhed from a 
village named Dereham, at a {mall diftance from 
Downham. This town had alfo the misfortune 
of being burnt, down to the ground not many 

years 
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years ago, but has been fince rebuilt-in a very 
handfome manner, and is a fine large town, with 
feveral hamlets belonging to it. It has a market 
on Fridays, and two fairs, heldon the 3d of Fe- 
bruary, and the 28th of September, for cattle and 
toys. In this town Witburga, the youngeft 
daughter of king Anna, founded a monaftery be- 
fore the year 743, which was deftroyed by the 
Danes. 

At WENDLING, on, the weft fide of Eaft-Dere- 
ham, was an abbey of the Premonftratenfian or- 
der, built by William.de Wendling, clerk, before 
the fifty-fecond year of king Henry the Third, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. A little be- 
fore the difiolution, it had an abbot and four ca- 
nons, and its revenues were valued at the diflolu- 
tion at 551. n8s. 4d. per annum. 

Six miles north-eaft of Dereham is REPEHAMS, 
which was formerly remarkable for having three 
fine churches in one church-yard, belonging to 
three feveral -lordfhips,. but they have been long 
demolifhed, fo that the ruins.of one is all that re- 
mains. ‘The chief trade of the town is in malt, 
great quantities of which are fold in this market, _ 
which is held on Saturdays, and it has a fair on 
the 2gth of June, for ordinary horfes and petty 
chapmen. 

ST. BENNET’s IN FHE Hommes, to the fouth- 
eaft of Repeham, was given by a petty prince, 
called Horn, to a fociety of religious hermits, 
about ‘the year 809, who built a chapel here, but 
it was deftroyed by the Danes in 870. In the 
next century a religious, named Wolfric, rebuilt 
the chapel and houfes, and brought fome other re- 
ligious thither, and before the year 1020, king 
Canute endowed this place, and rendered it an ab- 
bey of Beneditine monks, the revenues of which, ~ 
at the diflolytien, amounted to 5831. 175. per 

annum. 
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annum. ‘This monaftery was fo ftrongly fortified 
by the monks, that «it refembled rather a caftle 
than a cloyfter, and held out a long time againft 
William the Conqueror, till it was betrayed 
to him by one of the monks, on condition of his 
being made an abbot; but inftead of meeting 
with this reward, the Conqueror caufed him 
to be hanged for his treachery. 

At Monryjoy, fouth-weft of Repeham, Wil- 
liam de Gifneto founded a chapel, in the reign of 
king John, dedicated to St. Lawrence, and gave 
it to the prior and convent of Windham, who 
fettled in it a prior and feveral Black canons. 

From Repeham a road extends three miles north- 
eaft to CAwsTon, or CasTon, a fmal] market 
town, only remarkable for its bridge over the 
Bure, and its havinga market on Tuefdays, and 
three fairs, held on the 1oth of January, the 
r4th of April, and the 28th of Auguft, for fheep 
and petty chapmen. 

Three miles north-eaftof Cawftonis ALESHAMy 
which is feated thirteen miles to the north-eaftward 
of Norwich, and a hundred and nineteen miles 
north-eaft of London. It is a very populous, but 
poor town, chiefly inhabited by knitters of ftock- 
ings. Uere is a court kept here for the dutchy of 
Lancafter, the manor having been granted by king 
Edward the Third, to John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancafter. It hasa market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, the firft held on the 23d of March, and the 
other on the laft Tuefday in September, for. lean 
cattle, ordinary horfes and petty chapmen. 

At OxENHEAD, alittle to the fouth-eaft of 
Alefham, was difcovered in the year 1667 feveral 
urns, about two feet under the furface of the 
ground, alfo a fquare piece of brick work, each 
fide of which meafured two yards and three quar- 
ters. It had upwards of thirty holes, each about 

two 
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two inches in diameter; and as it was one entire 
piece, without any joining, was fuppofed to have 
been formed and burnt in the place where it was 
found. Upon breaking it open, there appeared 
feveral apartments one above another, in which 
were placed {mall pots, and in the lower partition 
was one larger than the reft, which had a very fmalk 
mouth, and contained near two gallons of water, 
which was clear, and without either tafte or fmell ; 
after the water was pouredoff, there remained in 
the veflel a heavy lump of a crufty fubftance. 

We fhall now turn back to the fouth-eaft, and 
pafling by Cawfton, Repeham and Dereham, pro- 
ceed 13 miles on the fame road to SWAFFHAM, 
which is fituated thirty-four miles north-eaft of 
Newmarket, and is efteemed one of the beft towns 
in the county. It ftands in an air highly com- 
mended by the phyficians, who fend their pa- 
tients hither for the recovery of their health. The 
church is a fumptuous ftru€ture, and the north 
ifle, which is very fine, is faid to have been built 
by a travelling pedlar. The town is famous for the 
making of fpurs, and in its neighbourhood are 
frequent horfe races. It has a market on Satur- 
days, and three fairs, one held on the r2th of 
May, for fheep, cattle and toys; and the others 
on the 21ft of July, andthe 3d of November, for 
cattle and toys. 

At Sp@R ie, a village on the north fide of 
Swaffham, was an alien priory of Black monks, 
belonging to the abbey of St. Florence, near Sal- 
mur in France, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

At Marwam, weft of Swaffham, was a con- 
vent of the Ciftercian order, built and endowed 
in.1251 by Ifabella de Albini, countefs of Arun- 
del, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which, 
about the time of the diflolution, was an ae 
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and eight nuns, whofe annual revenues amounted) 
to 131. 6s. 1d. 

Four miles to the weft of Swaffham is Nar- 
FORD, the feat of Price Fountain, Efq; built 
and, furnifhed by the late Sir Andrew Fountain. 
‘Fhe houfe is a good one, but is moft to be admi-~ 
- red, for the curiofities it contains, among which is 
a cabinet of earthen ware, done after the defigns 
of Raphael, a collection of antique urns, vales, 
fphynxes, and {tatues, among which, is afmal] mo- 
dern fleeping Venus, in white marble, by Delveau,, 
which is admired for its female foftnefs and deli- 
cacy. Here is a capital collection of prints, and 
a number of fine paintings, by the greateft mal~ 
ters. 

About a mile from Narford is NARBOROUGH, 
a village, which John Bramis, a monk of Thet- 
ford, who lived im the reign. of Henry the Fourth, 
tells us; was a,city about. the year 500; but this 
circumftance is mentioned by noother author, and 
even, in Doomfday-book, it is called a village, yet 
near it is a ftrong and military intrenchment upon 
a high hill, conveniently feated to command the 
neighbouring fields. 

A little to the fouth-weft of Narborough is: 
PENTNEY, where Robert de Vallibus, or Vaux, 
who came over with William the Conqueror, 
erected a priory of Black canons, dedicated to St, 
Mary Magdalen, which, about the time of the 
diflolution, had twelve canons, whofe anne re- 
venues were valued at 170]. 45. gd. 

Four miles to the north-eaft of Pentney 1 is a 
TLE-ACRE, a village, which received its hame 
from its caftle, which is feated in afield, and was 
the ancient featof the earls of Warren. John, 
the laft earl of that name, gave this manor and. 
all his lands to king Edward the Second. After- 

wards king Edward the Third, in the year 1328, 
granted 
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etranted the above donation'to Richard Fitz- Allen, 
earl of Arundel, the fon of Alice, fifter and heir- 
efs to John the laft earl of Warren; in ‘which fa» 
mily it continued till the firft of queen Elizabeth, 
when Henry, earl-of Arundel, fold it to Sir Tho- 
mas Grefham. It lately belonged to the right 


“honourable the lord Lovel. Of this caftle we have 


‘given a view. SOE 
-- Here a priory was founded by William War- 
sen, earl of Surrey, in the year 1090. It was 
fubordinate to Lewes:in Suflex, and Herbert, bi- 
fhop of Norwich, placed in it Cluniac ‘monks, 


under the rule of St. Benedi&t. It was feized as- : 


an alien priory on the twenty-fourth of Edward 
the Firft, but in the thirty-fourth year of his reign, 
proof being made'that it ‘was in no refpect fubject 
to the power or affefiments of any foreign king or 
monaftery, except only, that whenever the abbot of 
(lugny came into England he ufed to vifit ‘this 
priory, it was reftored to its former privileges and 
poffeffions. Its annual value, according to Dug- 
dale, was 3001]. 11s. 4d. and according to 
Speed, 3041]. 178. 5d. This priory’alfo lately 
belonged to the lord Lovel. 

About thirteen miles fouth py. of, Swaft- 
ham is Meruwo tp, which is jane miles 
diftant from London, and is rAharkable for breed- 


‘ing excellent rabbits, called Mewil-rabbits : it was 


even fo remarkable for thefe in the time of Canute 
the Dane, that the duke of Lancafter contraCted to 
have his family fupplied with them for two months 
every year. ‘This town has a market on Thurfdays, 
anda fair on the 25th of April, for cattle and toys. 
About feven miles fouth weft of Methwald is 
WEETING-AtL-SaAInTs, fo called to diftinguifh 
it from a village, named Weeting St. Mary. ‘This 
is a village about halfa mile from Brandon Ferry, 
and has ‘an’old ruined*caftle. At about-a mile.dif- 
tance 
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tance is a hill, with trenches or ancient fortifica« 
tions; and on the weft fide of this place, on the 
edge of a fen, is a bank and ditch, which extend 
for fome miles. In the fields of Weeting is aplea- 
fant path, called Walfingham-way, it being the 
road the pilgrims ufed to pafs, who went to vifit 
the lady of Walfingham; and at about a mile 
northward is another way like the former, on 
which were two crofles of ftone, fuppofed to be 
erected for the direction of pilgrims. 

Hocko.p, or HocKwo.p, is another village 
feated on the Little Oufe; and has a fair on the 
25th of July, for toys. 

At BRoMHILL, near Methwold, was a priory 
of Auftin canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
and St. Thomas the Martyr, inthe beginning of 
the reign of king Edward the Third, but was 
fupprefied in May, 1528, by a bull of pope Cle- 
ment. 

At SLEVESHOLM, in the parifh of Methwold, 
William, earl Warren, about the year 1222, 
placed a prior and fome Cluniac monks ; and here 
was alfo acell or hofpital, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and fubordinate to Caitle-acre. 

At NEWBRIDGE, north-eaft of Methwold, was 
a chapel dedicated to St. Mary and St. Laurence, 
with a fmall religious houfe adjoining, in which, 
about the year 1373, lived a mafter and brethren 
lepers; but afterwards, about the year 1449, a 
mafter, wardens and friars hermites. At length 
it became fo decayed, that, at the diffolution, it 
was valued as a free chapel, at only 31]. 7s. 6d, 
per annum. 7 

Befides the great men already mentioned in treat- 
ing of the towns of thiscounty, it has produced 
the following. 

John Baconthorp, furnamed the Refolute Doc- 
tor, and one of the moft learned men of his time, 

Was 
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was born, about the latter end of the feventeenth 
century, at Baconthorp, an obfcure village in . 
Norfolk, from which he took his name. In his 
youth he was a monk in the convent of Black- 
ney ; and afterwards became provincial of the 
Englifh Carmelites. He was efteemed the head 
of the Averroifts, the followers of the philo- 
fopher Averroés. Of his works, which were nu- 
merous, fome were publifhed, and others never 
faw the light. He died at London in the year 
1346. 
3h Richard Grefham, father of the famous Sir 
Thomas Grefham, founder of Grefham college, 
and himfelf a very eminent merchant, was the 
fon of John Grefham of Holt, in the county of 
Norfolk, Efq; He entered early into trade, and 
carried it on with fuch uncommon fuccefs, that 
he foon acquired a very plentiful fortune. Hewas 
chofen fheriff of London in 1531, when he recei- 
ved the honour of knighthood from king Henry 
the Eighth ; and, about fix years after, difcharged 
the important office of lord mayor of that city. 
It was he that firft projefted the fcheme, which 
was afterwards fo happily executed by his fon, of 
building the Royal Exchange. He died at his 
houfe at Bethnal green near London, February the 
2ift, 1548. 

Sir John Grefham, brother to Sir Richard 
above-mentioned, a very eminent merchant, and 
amunificent patron of learning, was born at his 
father’s feat of Holt in the county of Norfolk. 
During his brother’s mayoralty in 1537, he fer- 
ved the honourable office of fheriff of London, 
and received the honour of knighthood; and in 
1546, was chofen lord mayor of that city. He 
founded the free-fchool of Holt, endowed it with 
the manor of Holt-Hales, and vefted the govern- 
ment of it in the worfhipful company of fifhmon- 

gers 
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gersin London. He died onthe 23d of Odto- 
ber, 1556, and was interred in thechurch of St. 
Michael Baftifhaw. 

John Aylmer, bifhop of London in the fix- 
teenth century, was born, of honourable parents, 
at Aylmer-hall, in the county of Norfolk, in the 
yearis21. After finifhing his ftudies at Cam- 
bridge, he was admitted into the family of Hen- 
ry Gray, marquis of Dorfet, afterwards ‘duke of 
Suffolk, where he had the honour ‘to inftrucét, in 
the Greek and Latin. languages, that excellent Ja- 
dy, Jane Gray, fometimes ftiled queen Jane. By 
the intereft of this nobleman, he obtained the 
archdeaconry of Stow, in the-diocefe of Lincoln; 
the-profits of which, however, ‘he did not enjoy 
during the reign of queen Mary, when he thought 
proper to retire beyond feas ; but returning to his 
native country, on the acceflion of queen Eliza- 
beth, he was promoted, firft to the archdeaconry 
of Lincoln, and afterwards to the fee of London, 
which he enjoyed till his déath. He feems tohave 
been a man of learning and integrity, but of a 
warm and paffionate temper, which expofed him 
to many difficulties ; for he was almoft alwaysen- 
gaged in a quarrel either with the clergy or laity 
of his diocefe. He wrote an anfwer to a book of 
the famous John Knox, intitled, the Firff Blafi 
againf? the Monftrous Regimen and Empire of Wo- 
men, He died onthe 3d of June, 1594, and was 
interred in his own cathedral of St. Paul. 

Sir Edward Coke, the great oracle of the law, 
and lord chief juftice of the King’s-bench in the 
reignof king James the Firft, was the fon of Ro- 
bert Coke, Efq; of Mileham in the county of 
Norfolk, and born at his father’s feat in the year 
1550. He received his. education at the free- 
fchool of Norwich, and at Trinity-college in 
Cambridge, whence he removed to Clifford’s Inn 

London, 
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London, and was entered a ftudent of the Inner 
Temple. He had not been long in this laft place 
before he gave a proof of his extraordinary abili+ 
ties ; for acafe relating to the cook of the Tem- 
ple, which had puzzled all the lawyers, was {fta- 
ted by hfm in fuch a mafterly manner, as attracted 
the admiration of the whole bench of judges. It 
was probably on account of this proof of his abi- 
lities, that he was called to the bar, when but of 
fix years ftanding; and having married a wife with 
a very large fortune, he was foon advanced to the 
moft confiderable dignities. ‘The cities of Nor- 
wich and Coventry chofe him their recorder; the 
county of Norfolk eleéted him one of their re- 
prefentatives; and the Houfe of ‘Commons made 
him their fpeaker in the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. ‘That princefs ap- 
pointed him her folicitor-general in 1592, and her 
attorney-general the year following. In May, 
1603, he was knighted by king James the Firft, 
and in November of the fame year he managed the 
trial againft Sir Walter Raleigh, whom, it muft 
be confeffed, however little to his honour, he 
treated with a fcurrility of language, which can 
by no means be juftified; calling him, with a viru- 
Jence almoft beyond example, traitor, montter, 
viper, and fpider of hell. In 1606 he was ap- 
pointed lord chief juftiee of the Common-Pleas ; 
and, in 1613, lord chief juftice of the King’s- 
Bench, and a member of the privy-council: but 
happening to give offence to the court, partly 
by adifpute which he had with thelord chancellor 
Egerton, concerning the jurifdiction of their re- 
{pective courts, partly by his too eager profecu- 
tion of the murderers of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and partly by an opinion he had delivered with re- 
gard to the king’s power in ecclefiaftical affairs 5 
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he was not only removed from his office in 16:6, 
but was, fome time after, thrown into the Tower. 
Upon the calling of a new parliament in 1625, 
the miniftry, to prevent his being chofen a mem- 
ber, took care to have him appointed fheriff of 
Buckinghamfhire ; but he found means to procure 
a featin the parliament which met in 1628, and 
acted in it with his ufual fpiritand vigour. He 
{poke warmly for the redrefs of grievances, argued 
boldly for the liberty of the fubje&t, and ftrenu- 
oufly fupported the privileges of the Houfe of 
Commons ; and in this parliament it was that he 
_did his country the greateft fervice, which not on- 
ly himfelf, but perhaps any other fubject ever per- 
formed ; I mean his framing the Petition of 
Rights, that great bulwark of the Englifh con- 
ftitution. By this, however, and feveral other 
fteps, he again drew upon himfelf the refentment 
of the miniftry; for, by an order of council, his 
papers were feized, and even his laft will, while 
he lay upon his death bed. He expired at his 
houfe at Stoke-Pogey’s in Buckinghamfhire, Sep- 
tember the 3d, 1634, aged eighty-fix. He was 
always at variance with the great Sir Francis Ba- 
con, whom he feems to have excelled as much in 
the knowledge of the law, as the other did him 
in all the branches of polite literature. It 
muft, at the fame time, be remarked, to his cre- 
dit, that in his numerous contefts with his dif- 
ferent adverfaries, he generally came off, if not 
with honour, at leaft with fafety; fo that king 
James had reafon to fay of him, that which ever 
way he was thrown he would fall upon his feet. His 
works are well known and greatly efteemed, par- 
ticularly his Reports, and his Inflitutes of the Laws 
of England. 


; Sir 


_ Sir Henry Spelman, an eminent -antiquary in 
the end of the fixteenth and beginning of the fe- 
venteenth century, was defcended of an ancient 
and honourable family, and born, in the year 
1562, at Congham, a fmall village mear Lynn- 
Regis in Norfolk. He had his education in Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, where, however, he con- 
tinued not above two years and ahalf. ‘Thence 
removing, upon the death of his father, to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London; he applied himfelf diligently 
to the ftudy of thelaw; but confined his attention 
chiefly to the more liberal parts’ of that fcience:. 
Soon after he returned to his native country, ~ 


where be poflefled in his own right, and in that of or 


his wife, a confiderable eftate ; and fettling as a 
country-gentleman and farmer, divided his time 
equally between ftudy and bufinefs. In 16066, he 
was appointed hich fheriff of Norfolk ; and about 
three years after was named onc of the commiffi~ — 
oners for determining the difputed titles to lands 
and manors in Ireland. At about the fiftieth year of 
his age he returned to London, where he conti~ 
nued to refide during the remaining part of his life; 
and this he employed, with unwearied applica- 
tion, in preparing for the prefs, thofe many learn~- 
ed works, which he had already begun, and, in 
fome meafure, compleated. In compliment to 
his merit, which was univerfally allowed, king 
Charles the Firft offered him the mafterfhip of 
Sutton’s hofpital ; but this, as he was now old, 
and in tolerable good circumftances, he thought 
proper to decline, though with many expreilions 
of gratitude. He died in the year 1641, and was 


‘interred in Weftminiter-abbey. His works are 


numerous, and all of them valuable in their kind. 
The principal are, A/pilogia, a Difcourfe con- 
cerning thofe marks of honour, now called drms : 
De non temerandis Ecclefiis: De Sepultura, or OF 
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Burial fees: the Hiftory of the Englifh counetls : 
A Treatife concerning tythes ; another concerning Te- 
sures: but his moft capital performance, and that 
by which he is beft known, is his Gh/ary, a 

work replete with the moft profound erudition. 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel, a gallant fea-officer in 
the end of the laft, and beginning of the prefent 
century, was born of obfcure parents ata fimall 
town near Clay in Norfolk, in the year 1650. He 
was firft bound apprentice to a fhoemaker ; but 
his high fpirit difdaining fuch a mean employ- 
‘ment, he foon after left it, and went to fea as 
cabin boy to the famous Sir John Narborough. 
By this gentleman he was promoted, for his bra- 
very,to the rank of lieutenant; and rifing gra- 
dually by the force of merit, through the inferior 
commifficns of captain, commodore, and vice-ad- 
miral, he was at laft advanced to be rear-admiral 
of England, and admiral and commander in chief 
of the fleet, From the time of his entering into 
the fervice, to that of his death, he had a capital 
fhare in all the naval battles that were fought by 
the Englifh. He diftinguifhed himfelf particular- 
ly before Algiers, in Dublin-bay, in the battle of 
La Hogue, in the reduction of Gibraltar, in the 
action at Malaga, and at the fiege of Toulon ; 
but, in his return from this laft enterprize, his 
fhip, the Affectation, unhappily ftriking on the 
rocks, called the Bifhop and his Clerks, was in- 
 ftantly fhipwrecked, and himfelf, and all! his 
crew amounting to nine hundred men, perifhed in 
the ocean. This unfortunate event happened Oc- 
tober the 22d, 1707. “The admiral’s body being 
thrown afhore on one of the Scilly iflands, was 
{tripped by fome fifhermen and buried in the fand ; 
but it was afterwards taken up and remoyed to 
London, where after lying fome time in ftate, it 
was interred with great funeral pomp, in Weft- 
: mintter- 
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fhirfler-abbey, and a. monument was erected 
to his memory, by the exprefs appointment of her 

majefty queen Anne, | 

Robert Brady, a noted hiftorian and phyfician of 
the feventeenth century; was born in the county 
of Norfolk, and educated in Caius-college in 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees. He was 
fucceflively keeper of the records inthe Tower of 
London, Regius profeflor of phyfic in the univer- 
fity of Cambridge, and phyfician in ordinary to 
king James the Second. He is chiefly known for 
his Compleat Hiftory of England from the firft en- 
trance of the Romans, unto the end of the reign of 
king Richard the Second, in three vols. fol. He 
died on the 19th of Auguft, 1700. 

John Pearfon, a learned divine, and bifhop of 
Cheiter in the feventeenth century, wasthe fon of 
Mr. Robert Pearfon, re€tor of Creake and Snoring 
in Norfolk, and born at this laft place February 
the 28th, 1613. After finifhing his education at 
Eton and Cambridge, heentered into orders, and 
was collated to the prebend of Netherhaven in the 
church of Sarum. In 1440, he became 
chaplain to the lord keeper Finch; and, about 
three years after, was appointed minifter of St. 
Clement’s Eaft-Cheap in London. In 1657 he 
and Mr. Gunning, maintained a difpute with two 
Roman Catholic priefts, concerning the natureof 
fchifm : a falfe and fpurious account of which was 
afterwards printed at Paris. Upon the reftoration 
he was created doctor in divinity, and inftalled 
archdeacon of Surrey ; and rifing gradually through 
other preferments, he was at laft advanced to the 
bifhopric of Chefter. This he enjoyed above 
thirteen years, and dying July the 16th, 1686, 
was interred in his own cathedral. Befides his 
Expofition of the Creed, which is well known, he 
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wrote a vindication of St. Ignatius’s epiftles, and 
fome other tracts. . ; 

Sir Roger L’Eftrange, a well known writer in 
the feventeenth century, was the fon of Sir Ha- 
mond L’Eftrange, and born at Hunftanton in this 
_ county, December the 17th, 1616. Upon the 
breaking out.of the civil war, he efpoufed the 
royal caufe, for which he was a remarkable fuf- 
ferer, and was once in the moft imminent danger 
of lofing his life; for having, in 1654, obtained 
acommiflion of his majefty for furprizing Lynn , 
in Norfolk, then in the pofleffion of the parlia- 
ment, his defign was difcovered by two of his afloci- 
ates ; and he was accordingly feized, conducted tao 
London, and tried hy a court martial, who con- 
demned him to fuffer death ; but he was afterwards 
reprieved, and continued in Newgate for upwards: 
of three years. Efcaping thence in 1648, he re- 
tired beyond feas ; and returning to England about » 
five years after, he applied to Oliver Cromwell, 
before whom, having once happened to play on a 
bafs-viol, he was from that circumftance nick- 
named Oliver’s Fidler. Being naturally a man of 
lively parts, and of a fluent ftyle, he begun, foon | 
after the reftoration, to eftablifh a news-paper, 
called, the Public Intelligencer and the News ; but 
this was laid down to make room for the London 
Gazette, the firft paper of which appeared on the 
4th of February, 1666.. Mr. L’Eftrange, how-_ 
ever, by way of compenfation, was appointed 
Licenfer of the Prefs ; a poft, at that time, of 
fome’truft and profit. He afterwards wrote a pe- 
riodical paper, called the Obfervator, in defence 
of the government ; and, upon the acecfhon of 
king, James the Second to the throne, he was ad- 
vanced to the honour of knighthood. After the 
revolution he met with fometrouble on account of .. 
his attachment to the abdicated prince; but he 

was. 
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was fuffered, neverthelefs, to go to the grave in 
peace. He died December the 11th, 1704, in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. His original 
compolitions are but little efteemed ; his tranfla- 
tions -are better known; particularly his Seneca’s 
Morals, and Afop’s Fables. 

Thomas Shadwell, poet laureat to king Wil- 
liam the Third and queen Mary, was defcended 
of an ancient family 1 in Staffordthire, and born at 
Lanton-hall in Norfolk in the year 1640. Ha- 
ving compleated his education at Caius- college, 
as ambridge, he removed to the Middle Temple, 
London, where he applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
the law; but he had not fpent much time in this 
laborious occupation, when he fet out on his tra- 
vels; and, upon his return to England, he fell 
into the acquaintance of the moft celebrated wits 
of the age. Being naturally pofiefled of a good 
tafte, and fome genius, he refolved to cultivate 
the favour of the mufes, and, in 1668, his come- 
dy, called, the Sullen bah or the Tnipertinents, 
made its appearance. From this time forwards, 
he continued to advance in reputation till after the 
revolution, when he was appointed poet laureat 
and hiftoriographer to their majefties, inthe room 
of Mr. Dryden, Thefe honourable employments he 
enjoyed till his death, which happenedin Nov. 1692, 
in the fifty-fecond year of his age. Befides the play 
above-mentioned, he wrote fixteen others, among 
which were the Humoyrifs. the Virtuofo, the Squire 
of Alfatia, &c. He likewife wrote feveral 
poems. An edition of his works in four volumes 
Svo, was publifhed in 1720. Mr, Dryden treats 
him with great feverity in his fatire, called AZac- 
Flecknoe. 

Thomas Herring, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
was the fon of the reverend Mr. John Herring, 
rector of Walfoken in Norfolk ; and was born at 
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that place in the year 1693. He had his educa- 
tion at the fchool of Wifbech in the Ifle of Ely, 
and at Jefus college in Cambridge. In 1717 he 
commenced mafter of arts, and entering into holy 
orders, became fucceffively chaplain to Dr. Fleet- 
wood, then bifhop of Ely, rector of Rettingdon 
in Effex, of Barley in Hertfordfhire, and of All- 
hallows the Great in London; preacher to the 
fociety in Lincoln’s Inn, chaplain to the king, 
dean of Rochefter, and in 1737 was advanced to 
the bifhoprie of Bangor. In 1743 he was trant- 
Jated to the archiepifcopal feeof York. Here, du- 
ring the rebellion in 1745, he diftinguifhed him- 
delf remarkably by his loyalty and activity. He 
formed an affociation of the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy of the county, to defend the government, 
and oppofe the rebels. His merit, by this, and 
feveral other means, was rendered fo confpicuous,, 
that, uponthe death of archbifhop Potter in 1747, 
he was tranflated to the fee of Canterbury. This 
high dignity he enjoyed about fix years, and dying 
in 1753, was interred privatély, according to his ~ 
own defire, in Croyden-church. He was diftin= 
cuifhed as an excellent preacher, and his fermons 

were publifhed, in 1763, in two volumes, 8vo. 
Humphry Hody, a learned divine in the end of 
the feventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, was born January the ift, 1659, at Od- 
combe in this county, and educated at Wadham- 
college in Oxford, of which he was chofen a fel- 
tow. He afterwards became chaplain to Dr. Stil- 
Jingfleet, bifhop of Worcefter, and then to Dr. 
‘Tillotfon, archbifhap of Canterbury, as alfo to 
Dr. Tennifon, his fucceflor. By the intereft of 
this laft prelate, he was advanced fucceffively to 
the united rectories of St. Michael-Royal and St. 
Martin’s -Vintrey in London, to the rectory of 
Monks-Rifborough in Buckinghamfhire, and to 
the 
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the archdeaconry of Oxford. He was likewife 
elected profeflorof Greek in that univerfity, where 
he founded in. Wadham-college ten fcholarfhips ; 
five for the ftudy of the Hebrew, and-five for the 
ftudy of the Greek language. Hedied January 
2C, 1706, and was buried in the chapel of the 
collece, to which he had been a benefactor. He 
wrote a differtation againft Arifteas’s hiftory of 
the feventy intrepreters ; a difcourfe of the origi- 
nal text and tranflations of the Bible; and an ac- 
count of thofe learned Grecians, who retired into: 
Italy before and after the taking of Conftantino» 
ple by the Turks, BS 
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ae Se kK OR THAMP TON SHIRE teok its. 
NS yy 2A name from Northampton the county. 
% town. It is feated in about the middle of 
wy BY xf England, and extending ina long nar- 
row tract to the north-eaft, borders on more coun- 
ties than any other in this part of Britain. On 
the eaft it is bounded by Cambridgefhire, Hun- 
tingdonfhire, Bedfordfhire and Buckinghamfhire ; 
onthe fouth by part of Buckinghamfhire and Ox- 
fordfhire ; on the weft by Oxfordfhire and War- 
wickfhire, and on the north by Leicefterfhire,. 
Rutlandfhire and Lincolnfhire. Extending in. 
length from the fouth-weft to the north-eaft ffty- 
five miles, and in the broadeft part from eaft to: 
weft twenty-fix miles, and is one hundred and 
twenty-five miles in circumference, | 
In the time of the Romans this county made a 
part of the territory inhabited by the Coritani, and: 
under the Saxons it belonged to the kingdom of 
Mercia. ‘There are Roman remains in feveral 
parts of the county, as camps, foundations of 
buildings, and Roman urns, coins, and many 
other antiquities. Likewife there are two Ro- 
man roads which crofs it, the one where it is 
broadeft, and the other where it is narroweft: 
The firft is generally allowed to be Watling- 
itreet, and the other only a vicinal way. How- 
ever, it muft have been a road of fome confe- 
quence, becaufe it branchgs out into two, before 
ug 
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it leaves the county, the one road running north- 
ealt, and the other north. The traces of many 
houfes and villas are to be found upon the mili- 
tary way, that were ufed by the Romans for plea- 
fure or retirement. 

This county is watered by feveral rivers, the 
principal of which are the Nen, the Welland, 
the Oufe, the .Leam, and the Charwell. The 
Nen, the Leam and Charwell, have their fources 
on one hill, near Cotefby shed Herridon, on. the 
fouth-weft of Daventry. The Nen, the moft 
confiderable of thefe rivers, runs almoft due eaft, 
till having paffed the town of Northampton, it by 
various windings directs its courfe north-eaft, and 
traverfing the whole length of the county, fepa- 
rates Cambridgefhire from Lincolnfhire, and after 
receiving three large rivulets in its way, called 
Ire-brook, Harper-brook, and Willow-brook, be- 
fides a erulbicede) of {maller ftreams, falls into a 
bay of the German-ocean, called the Wafhes or 
Lyn-Deep. The Leam, which directs its courfe 
weftward into Warwickfhire, and the Charwell, 
which flows to the fouthward into @xfardthive. 
will be defcribed in thofe counties. The Wel- 
land rifes in the hundred of Rothwell, near a vile 
lage named Howthorp, on the weftern borders of 
this county, and running north-eaft pafles by 
Harborough in Leicefterfhire, Rockingham in 
this county, and Stamford, where it begins 
to be navigable; and from thence pafles on to 
Spalding, when having thus divided this county 
from Leicefterfhire, Rutlandfhire, and Lincoln- 
fhire, it falls into the Nento the north-eaft of 
Peterborough. The Oufe rifes near Brackley in this 
county, and rifes from a {pring called Oufe-Well, 
in the hundred of Sutton, then running northis 
eaft aes the counties of Buckingham, Bed- 
, BO . ford, 
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ford, Cambridge and Norfolk, falls into Lyn- 
Deeps. 

‘Thefe rivers fupply the county with plenty of 
frefh water fifth, fuch as perch, roach, dace, gud- 
geons, eels, chubs, and pikes. There are fome _ 
hth that-are not very common, fuch as that call- 
ed the Shallors, found in the river Charwell, the 
bed-eel. in the Nen, as alfo the burbot and the 
ruff. Now and then there are fturgeon, falmon, 
fmelts, and lampreys, that proceed frem the feas. 
but thefe are not very common. 

There are but few medicinal fprings in this 
county, one of which is at King’s-cliff, eighé 
miles fouth of Stamford, which both fouls and 
taftes of iron. » It will let fall a white fediment 
with oil of tartar; and with galls it precipitates 
a purple fediment; but turns of am opake red 
with logwood, and of a deep green with fyrup of 
violets. A gallon yields a hundred and forty 
grains of fediment,. feventy-five of which are lime- 
ftone and oker, and fixty-five a calcarious-nitre.. 
From various experiments it appears, that this 
water is of a chalybeate, laxative nature, im+ 
preenated: with iron and ealcarious nitre, with 
a {mall quantity of fea falt, and a earthy fub- 
ftance. it will not purge a ftrong perfon, unlefs. 
he drinks from three to five quarts; but it has 
been ufed with great fuccefs, in diforders. from 
ebftructions,. and in eruptions of the fkin; it has 
alfo cured fevera] lame perfons. 

Aftrop wells have been lately in great efteem; 
this mineral water is a brifk, fpirituous, clear, 
and well-tafted chalybeate. It lets fall a white . 
fediment with oil of tartar; and a gallon after 
evaporation yields feventeen grains of fediment, 
containing nitre and:calearious earth. Drank ae 
the fountain head, it is a certain cure for all fe- 
“male obftruGtions, and. in the firft and fecond 
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ftaces of confumptions. It feldom fails in the 
jaundice, and beginning of a dropfy; and it re- 
ftores a conftitution weakened by hard drinking ; 
the dofe is very large, that is, from three quarts 
to five in the forenoon. Some affirm it will cure 
madnefs and melancholy. , 

~ In the parifh of King’s-Sutton, four miles fouth 
by eaft of Banbury in Oxfordfhire, is a mineral 
fpring, that has an intolerable ftrong fmell like 
rotten eggs; but the tafte is faltifh, warm and 
pungent, like falt of tartar. A gallon yields a 
hundred and fixty-fix grains of fediment, of which 
nine are-earth, and the reft falt, of a pungent, 
brackifh, and bitter tafte, with all the charac- 
teriftics of an alkali. It is a purging water, 
ftrongly impregnated with fulphur, and an alka- 
line falt mixed with fea-falt. It is famous for dif- 
cuffing and healing of tumours, ulcers, and all 
difeafes of the fkin. 

‘The new well at Northampton was difcovered 
in 37033 it is at a {mall diftance from the town, 
and appears to have been very fuccefsful in 
curing the gravel. There are feveral other 
fprings, that in the Popifh times had the name: 
of holy wells; but though the waters are exceed- 
ing good, they are not famous for any particular 
virtues. 

The air of Northamptonfhire is fo pure and 
healthy, that there are here more feats of the no- 
bility and gentry than in any other county of the 
fame extent in England. ‘There is, however, a 
{mall tract of country called Fenland, to the 
north-eaft of Peterborough, where there is fenny 
tand, which joins to the great fens of Cambridge- 
fhire and Lincolnfhire; however, this part is not 
fo unwholefome as formerly, the marfhes and wa- 
try grounds having been drained, and in a great 
meafure converted into firm land, | 
There 
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. There are feveral forts of earths under the fur- 
face of the ground, which prove to be good ma- 
nures for poor land, or fuch as is worn eut. A- 
mong thefe are the marley earth at Adfton,. the 
clayey earth at Defborough, the flatty clay at 
Eait Farndon, and.a foft white earth at Chad- 
ftone, and Wood Newton. There are other earths: 
proper for mechanical ufes; as loams of divers 
forts, at Thorp and elfewhere, for bell-founders ;. 
penny-earth in many places, which makes floors 
as hard and lafting as plafter of Paris; it alfo 
ferves to make comb-pots, for the combers of 
jerfey. ‘There is likewife lamb-earth, with which 
they make earthen floors, at Lilford, and other 
places. ‘There is clay fit to make bricks, at Eaft- 
Farndon and Kettering ; tobacco-pipe clay in the 
eaftern part of Northampton field, and potters. 
earth at Oakely barn. There are yellow and pur- 
ple okers at Thingdon, and of other kinds near 
Kettering ; as alfo red oker at Clipfton. The 
pipe clay is accounted as good for medicinal 
ufes, as the fealed earth that was formerly brought 
from the iflands of the Archipelago. The pur- 
ple oker at Thingdon is as aftringent as bole-ar= 
moniac ; and the white earth of Chadfton is as. 
good as cerufe for excoriations. ‘They have a 
_great deal of ftone fit for building and other ufes,. 
in feveral places, and lime-ftone at Eafton near 
Stamford, which, when burnt, makes very good 
lime. , Near Calliwefton the inhabitants dig up 
flates for covering houfes. “This county alfo pro- 
duces falt-petre. The rag-ftone is fo fine, that 
it is little inferior to marble, and is got out of 
Welden quarry. , 

This is a fine fporting country, and abounds 
with woods, lawns, fields, meadows, chafes, parks 
and gardens. It is in general a champain coun- 
try, fit both for tillage and paure, and is ee 
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- ful both in corn and grafs ; but it having no coal- 
pits, fuel is fcarce, few of its rivers being navi- 
gable. It is generally faid, that wood is very 
fcarce in this county, which is fomewhat furpriz- 
ing, confidering there are fuch large forefts ; for 
Rockingham foreft is fourteen miles long, and 
five broad. Sacy foreft is a mile and a half long,. 
and a mile broad ; and Whittlebury foreft is in 
fome places nine miles long, and three broad, 
though not fo much in others. Befides thefe, there 
is wood in chafes and parks, and about the 
towns and villages, and therefore it cannot be fo 
exceflively dear, any where as at Northampton,. 
where ‘travellers always complain of the great 
price of firing, when they make any ftay at that: 
town. In fome places, inftead of coals and wood,, 
they ufe peat or turf for firing; which is dug up 
in the fens in the eaftern part of the county, where 
it is in fome places fix feet deep, and in others 
fcarcely one. | 
The cattle of this county are much the fame as 
in other parts, but fheep are in greater plenty, 
and yet all the profit they make of their wool is,, 
in general, felling it into other counties, where 
the clothing trade is carried on, . Fhe inhabi- 
tants have, however, in fome few places, fet up 
woollen manufactories, particularly at Kettering, 
where they make ferges, tammies and fhalloons, 
whereby many are employed in combing and fpin- 
ning the wool, as well as in weaving and drefling 
the ituffs. Sir Matthew Dudley likewife, many 
years ago, fet up fuch manufadctures:at Oundle, to 
the great advantage of that town and neighbour- 
hood. In this) county are alfo made great num- 
bers of boots and fhoes, many of which are fent 


up to London, and exported to our plantations in 
America, “ 
Among 
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Among the fcarce plants that grow wild inv 
Northamptonfhire, are the following. 

Common eryngo, Eryngium vulgare, J. B. vul- 
gare et Camerari, C. B. Not far from Daventry,, 
by the fide of the old Roman way called Watling-- 
ftreet, near a village named Brookhall. 

_ Hollow-leaved gentian, or rather fopewort, Gene 
tiana concava, Ger. Saponaria concava Anglicay 
C.B. This was firft found in a fmall grove of 
a wood, called the Spinney, near Lichbarrow. 

Mountain-cudweed, or catsfoot, Guxaphalium 
montanum five pes cati, Park. On Bernake heath,, 
not far from Stamford. 

Commen pafque-flower, Pulfatilla Anglica pur= 
purea, Park. parad. flore claufo caeruleo, J. B. Or 
the fame heath, in great plenty. 

Hooded water-milfoil, Adillefolium palufire flore 
luteo galericulato. In the ditches by the river’s fide. 
as you go from Peterborough to ‘Thorp. 


This county is divided into twenty hundreds,. 
and contains the city of Peterborough, and eleven 
market towns, viz. Brackley, Daventry, Higham- 
Ferrers, Kettering, Northampton, Oundle, Rock- 
ingham, ‘Thrapfton, ‘Towcefter, and Welling- 
borough. It lies in the province of Canterbury, 
and diocefe of Peterborough, and. has three hun- 
dred and thirty parifhes. It fends nine members 
to parliament, that is, two knights of the fhire for 
the county, two citizens for Peterborough, two 
burgefles for Northampton, two-for Brackley, and 
one for Higham- Ferrers. 

We fhall-enter this county by the London road, 
which. leads from. Newport-Pagnell to Northamp- 
ton. 

NorRTHAMPTON, the chief town:in the coun+ 
ty, to which it gives name, was, according to 
Camden, fo called from. its northern fituation - 
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the river Nen, upon whofe banks it is feated, and 
where another river named North Fandon, falls 
into it on the weftern fide of the town: others 
maintain, that it was anciently called Hamtun in 
the Saxon annals, and that north was prefixed 
to it foon after the conqueft, to diftinguifh it from 
Southampton, which was alfo before that time on- 
ly known by the name of Hamtun. It is feated 
fixty-fix miles north-weft of London, and appears 
to have been an obfcure place till after the con- 
queft ; yet it is thought to have been very ancient, 
though no mention is made of it during the Saxon 
heptarchy; but Henry of Huntington obferves, 
that it was burnt down to the ground by the 
Danes : yet was foon after rebuilt by the affiftance 
of king Canute; and we find in Domefday-book, 
that in the reign of Edward the Confeflor, there 
were in this town fixty burgefles, who had as 
many mantiions here. It has fent members to par- 
iament ever fince the reign of Edward the Firft, 
and as it lies in the heart of the kingdom, feveral 
parliaments have been held there. ‘Fhe barons 
began their rebellion againft king Henry the Third 
in this town, and that prince took it by affault. 
About the end of that reign fome difcontented 
fcholars retired thither from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and, with the king’s leave, profecuted 
their ftudies, during three years, and formed a 
college here, fo that there appeared to be an uni- 
verfity in Northampton, till this fociety was fup- 
prefled, by a fpecial prohibition, as being injurious 
to both univerfities. . 

Leland obferves, that in his time it was encom- 
paffed with a wall, and had four gates, named 
Eaft, Weft, North and South Gate ; but that the 
Eaft Gate was the handfomeft of them all. It 
had then a caftle, which ftood near the Weft 
Gate, and had a large keep. There were alfo 
feven 
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feven parifh churches within the walls, of whiclr 
Allhallows was the principal, and ftood in the 
heart of the town. In the fuburbs were two pa- 
rifh churches ; thus this town had nine churches, 


_ befides St. Catharine’s chapel, which ftood in a 


church-yard within the walls, and the ruins of a 
large chapel without the North Gate. Befides 
thefe churches, there were here many religious foun~ 
dations: the priory of St. Andrew for Black 
friars ftood in the north part of the town near 
the North Gate: it was founded in the reign’ of 
William the Conqueror, by Simon Seinliz, the 
firft earl of Huntingdon, and Maud his wife. 
Flugh, bifhop of Lincoln, confirmed the churches 
and tythes given to this priory, and Henry the 


_ Firft, added his royal affent to that confirmation, 


and granted the monks many liberties and fran- 


chifes. This priory, which was for Cluniac 


monks, had been fubordinate to the foreign abbey 
of St. Mary de Caritate, but had been made de- 
nizen in the fixth of Henry the Fourth, and af- 
terwards, at its diffolution, its revenue was valu- 
ed by Speed at 3341. a year; but by Dugdale at 
2631. Inthe weft part of the town was an ab- 
bey of Black canons dedicated to St. James, built 
by William Peverell, natural fon to William the 
Conqueror, before the year 1112, which was va- 
Jued at the diffolution at 1751. 8s. 2d. a year. 
Within the walls of the town, a little above the 
South Gate, was an hofpital dedicated to St. John 
Baptift, for poor and infirm perfons, founded by 
Walter, archdeacon of Northampton, about the 
year 1137, and rated at the fuppreflion at 25}. 
6s. 2d. per annum. The friars minors had hired 
an habitation in the parifh of St. Giles in 1224, 
but afterwards fixed northward of the market 
place, upon ground given them by the town. 
‘This houfe was valued at the fuppreffion at 61. 
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17s, 4d. a year. ‘In the horfe-market was a 
priory of friars preachers, before the year 1240, 
to which John Dabington was either a founder, 
or a coniiderable benefactor, which at the diflolu- 
tion was valued at 51. 9s. 10d. a year. St. 
Mary’s was a priory of Carmelite friars, founds 
ed and endowed by Simon Montfort, earl of Lei- 
cefter, in the year 1271: it was feated within 
the walls, and was valued at the diflolution at 
tol, sos. a year. A houfe of Black. friars 
was in-the ftreet where a horfe-market was kept 
once a week, and was endowed, with great 
privileges: it had but few benefaCtors, and at 
the time of the diflolution was valued only at 
51 ayear. In Brigg-ftreet, near the South Gate, 
John Longville, in 1322, gave a mefluage,. with 
the appurtenances, for a chapel and priory of Au- 
guftine friars. On the fouth fide of the town was 
an hofpital dedicated to St. Leonard, for a mafter 
and leprous brethren, before the year 1240. There 
was alfoa college belonging to the church of All- 
Saints, which was valued at the diflolution at 2]. 
33s. 4d. a year. An hofpital, near the Weft 
Gate, was founded by the citizens about the year 
1450; and without the walls of the town was the 
abbey de la Pre for Cluniac nuns, founded in the 
reign of king Stephen, by Simon Seinliz, the fe- 
cond earl of Northampton, and dedicated to St. 
Mary. At the time of the fuppreffion here were 
ten nuns, when the revenue of the houfe amount- 
ed torigl. gs, 7d. a year. 

The walls, gates, and religious houfes, though 
{ftanding in the time of Leland, who died in the 
year 1552, are now entirely demolifhed ; but on 
the welt fide of the town are ftill to be feen the. 
ruins of the caftle, 2 
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On the third of September, 1695, Northamp* 
fon was burnt town; but was foon rebuilt in @ 
reoular, and more handfome manner, and is now 
a very neat agreeable town. Of the above 
churches only four remain, Allhallows, St. Giles’s, 
St. Sepulchre’s, and St. Peter’s, the largeft of 
which, called Allhallows, or All-Saints, ftands jn: 
the center of the town, at the meeting of four’ 
fpacious ftreets. It has. a dome, and a noble por-_ 
tico, with eight lofty columns of the Ionic order,, 
erected at the expence of king Charles the Second. 
‘The top is encompafled with a baluftrade, adorn- 
ed with vafes, and a ftatue of the above prince: 
Here is the town and county hall, which laftt is a 
magnificent ftone building, adorned with’ co- 
Fumns-and pilafters of the Corinthian order; and* 
the market-place is fo regular and fpacious,: as to: 
be accounted one of the fineft in- England, the. 
buildings being neat, uniform, and of a confider- 
able height. Here are alfo a county jail,. three 
hofpitals, and an inn, called George-Inn, the 
building of which coft 200c I. and was given by 


John Dryden, Efq; towards the endowment of 


a charity-fchool, for thirty boys and ten girls. 
The town has two’bridges over the Nen, which: 
has been made navigable for lighters, by which 
means coals are brought by water to the town. It 
has a market on Saturdays, which is efteemed the 
moft confiderable horfe-market in the kingdom ; 
for being fituated between York and London, it 
is the rendezvous for the jockies of both places. Its. 
fairs are held on February 20, for horfes, horned 
cattle and toys; on April 5, May 4, and Aucufts,. 
which are all great horfe-fairs ; on Auguft 26, for 
all forts of merchandize ; on September 19, chief- 
ly for cheefe and fheep; on November 28, and 
December 19, for all forts of cattle, Ona neigh-. 
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bouring down, called Pye-Leys, are frequent 
“horfe-races, and about the town are a great num- 
ber of cherry-gardens, 

Robert Browne, an Englifh divine, and the 
founder ef the fect called Brownifts, was defcend- 
ed of an ancient and honourable family, and born 
in the town of Northampton. He had his edu- 
cation in the univerlity of Cambridge, and after- 
wards became a fchoolmatter in the borough of 
Southwark. In 1580, he began to. promulgate 
his peculiar doctrines, for which he was thrown 
into prifon ; but being a near relation of the lord 
treafurer Burleigh, he was foon fet at liberty. He 
then went over to the Low Countries, and fettled 
at Middleburgh in Zealand, where he publifhed a 
book, entitled, 4 Treatife of Reformation with- 
out flaying for any Man. Coming back to Eng- 
land about the year 1585, he refumed his former 
tafk of propagating his tenets; but being excome 
municated by the bifhop of Peterborough, he 
thought proper to return into the bofom of the 
church ; and even to accept of a benefice in it. 
Being thrown, for an affault upon the conftable of 
the parifh, into Northampton goal, when above 
eighty years of age, he there fickened, and died 
in 1630; declaring, on his death-bed, that he had 
been committed to thirty-two prifons, in fome of 
which he could not fee his hand at noon-day. 

James Hervey, the celebrated author of the 
Meditations among the Tombs, was the fon of a 
clergyman, and born on the 26th of February, 
1714, at Hardingitone near Northampton. He 
received his education at the grammar-fchoo] of 
that town, and at Lincoln-college, Oxford. Ha 
ving finifhed his ftudies, and taken the degree of 
arts, he became curate to his father, who was 
then poflefied of the livingof Wefton-Favell, near 
Northampton. He afterwards ferved as curate in 

two 
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two other parifhes ; and upon the death of his fa- 
ther in 1752, he fucceeded him in the livings of 
Wefton-Favell and. Collingtree. He feemed to 
be naturally of a delicate conftitution, which he 
weakened ftill more by his application to his ftu- 
dies ; and having been, for fome time, afflicted 
with a cramp and a hectic cough, he was feized 
with his laft illnefs in December 1758, and expi- 
red on Chriftmas-day of that year, aged forty- 
four. Befides his Aveditations among the Tombs, 
he wrote Reflections on a Flower Garden, a Def- 
cant on Creation, Contemplations on the Night and 
Starry Heavens, Theron and Afpacia, &c. 

Within about half a mile of the town of Nor- 
thampton is one of the croffes erected by king 
Edward the Firfl, in memory of Eleanor his queen, 
whofe corps was refted here, in its way to Weft- 
minfter ; and at a {mall diftance to the north of 
the crofs, feveral Roman coins have been dug up. 

At CoGENHOO, about five miles to the eaftward 
of Northampton, have been dug up a Roman urn, 
covered with a flat ftone, containing a mixture of 
afhes and earth ; ; and in the fame field feveral Ro- 
man coins have been found, one of which hada 
head of Fauftina. 

At LirrLe BriLyiinc near Northampton, was 
a Ciftercian priory, built by William the Congue- 
ror, and dedicated to St. Auguftine, but was only 
a cell to the priory of St. Andrew at Northamp- 
_ton. ‘Thomas Sorrell gave to this houfe fe- 
veral gifts, which were confirmed by king Hen- 
ry the Firft. In the fixteenth year of Edward 
the Third, 1322, John de Longavile enlarged this 
priory ; ; a befides repairing, gave feveral lands 


5? 
for maintaining the fame. It Was 4 lately 1 in the 


pofleffion of William Thurfby, Efq; 
Five miles to the weft of Northampton is At- 
THORP, a noble feat, belonging to the family of 
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the Spencers. It was built by Robert, earl of 
Sunderland, in the midft of a delightful park, 
Jaid out and planted after the manner of that at 
Greenwich. ‘here is here a noble piece of wa- 
ter, in which is a fine Venetian gondola. ‘The 
houfe is particularly remarkable for a magnificent 
gallery, furnifhed with curious paintings by the 
greatett matters. 

At KinpstHorp near Northampton, an hof- 
pital was erected for the reception of pilgrims, 
and poor indigent and fickly perfons, by the prior 
and convent of St. Andrews in Northampton. 
‘They were to be under the care of a procurator, 
two chaplains, and fix lay-brothers. In this houfe 
there were two chapels, one dedicated to the Tri- 
hity, and the other to St. David. “Therevenues 
of this hofpital were valued at the fuppreffion 
at 321. 4s. 5d. per annum. 

Six miles fouth-weft of Northampton is Hot- 
DENBY-PALACE, which was built by Sir Chrifto- 
pher Hatton, lord high chancellor of England, 
privy counfellor to queen Elizabeth, and knight 
of the garter. It is fituated on a pleafant hill, 
commanding a delightful profpect, and called 
Holdenby Houfe, in remembrance of his great 
grandmother, heirefs of that ancient family the 
Holdenbys: but Sir Chriftopher dying unmarried, 
left Sir Wiliam Newport, knight, his fifter’s 
fon, his heir, who, in default of tale iffue, gave 
his eftate to Sir Chriftopher Hatton, his godion, 
and neareft kinfman ; afterwards it became a pa- 
Jace to king Charles the Firft; and when he was 
delivered to the parliament, he was three months 
kept prifoner there. This palace was in the pof- 
feffion of her grace the late dutchefs dowager of 
Marlborough, andits remains, of which we have 
given a view, fhew that it was a very magnificent 
ftructure. 


At 
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At Northampton all the principal roads in the 
‘county meet. ‘The only towns of any confidera- 
tion in this county, to the fouth of Northamp- 
ton, are Towcelter and Brackley. 

TowcEsTeER is feated about nine miles to the 
fouth of Northampton, and was thought by Cam- 
den to be the Tripontium of Antoninus, but 
fome later authors place that itation at Rugby, 
and others at Dowbridge. It is, however, cer- 
tainly built upon the Roman military highway, 
called Watling-ftreet, which is vifible in feveral 
places between this town and Stony-Stratford. 
Moft antiquaries are of opinion, that it was a 
Reman ftation, though not one of thofe mention- 
ed in the Itenarary; becaufe Roman coins have, 
at differenttimes, been dug up there. In the Sax- 
on times Towcefter was fo well fortified, that the 
Danes were not able to takeit. Afterwards, Ed- 
ward the Elder, furrounded it with a ftone wall, 
which is now entirely demolifhed. It probably 
received its name from the Tove, a fmall ftream, 
which is alfo fometimes called the Wedon, which 
almoft furrounds it, andthe word cefter, which 
fignifies a fort or town. It is fixty-one miles 
north-weft of London, and feven north-weft of 
Stony-Stratford, and is a handfome populous 
town, in the great road from London to Chefter, 
_on which account it has feveral good inns. The 
inhabitants are employed in making bone-lace. It 
has a good market on Tuefdays, and two fairs, 
held on the 12th of May, and the 29th of Odo- 
ber, for all forts of cattle and merchandize. Here 

was an hofpital dedicated to St. Leonard before 
' the year 1240. 
_ Edward Bernard, a learned aftronomer, linguift, 
and critic, of the feventeenth century, was born 
on the 12th of May, 1638, at Perry St. Paul, 
commonly called Pauler’s Perry, near AONE 
) an 
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and educated, firft at Merchant-taylor’s-fchool, 
London, and afterwards at St. John’s col- 
lege in Oxford, where, in 1673; he was 
chofen Savilian profeflor of Aftronomy upon 
the refignation of Sir Chriftopher Wren. ‘This 
important place he had not held above three years, 
when, at the recommendation of the earl of Ar- 
lington, he was fent to France by king Charles 
the Second, in order to be tutor to the dukes of 
Grafton and Northumberland, natural fons of 
that prince by Barbara Villiers, dutchefs of Cleve- 
land, who then refided with her children at Pa- 
ris. Here, however, he did not long continue ; 
forthe gravity of his temper notfuiting the gaiety of 
the dutchefs’s family, he returned to England in lefs 
thanatwelvemonth. From thistimeforward he dif- 
charged his duty as profeflor till 1691, when be~ 
ing prefented to the rich rectory of Brightwell in 
Berkfhire, he refigned his chair in favour of Mr. 
David Gregory, profeflor of mathematics at Edin- 
burgh. ‘“Lowards the latter end of his life he was 
afflicted with the ftone; and falling into a con- 
{umption, attended with a dyfentery, he died at 
Oxford January the 12th, 1697, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. He wrote and publifhed 
a great number of books in feveral branches of 
learning; particularly in mathematics, aftronomy, 
philology, &Xc. 

At East Neston, alittle to the north-eaft of 
Towcefter, is a villa belonging to the earl of 
Pomfret. This is a ftately building, defigned by 
Inigo Jones, andis pleafantly feated amidit plan- 
tations of wood, viftas, and delightful profpects. — 
Qn the back front beyond the garden is a large 
canal, and the meadows through which the river 
winds its ftream, lie open. to thd view of the 
houfe. Here was a magnificent collection of 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian ftatues of white 

VYors VII, ty marble, 
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marble, being the moft ornamental part of the 
Marmora Arondeliana, which were lately prefent- 
ed by the countefs dowager of Pomfret, to the 
univerfity of Oxford. The hall is a fine lofty 
room, and the great ftaircafe is painted in frefco, 
by Sir James Thornhill. 

At WEEDEN PINKNEY, on the weft fide of 
‘Towcefter, was a Benedictine priory,~ dedicated 
to St. Mary, which was a cell to St. Lucian near 
Beauvois in France, as early as the reign of Hen- 
ry the Firft. 

CHIPPING-WARDEN, 4 village fix miles weft 
of Towcefter, is a place of great antiquity, and 
had formerly a market, ‘The inhabitants have a 
tradition, that the old town of that name ftood a 
quarter of a mile diftant, ata place, called the 
Black-ground, and that it was entirely confumed 
by fire. But be that as it will, the plough often 
difcovers foundations of houfes, and hewn ftones 
for building, with pieces of Roman coin. Atthe 
north end of the town is a vallum, called Wal- 
low-bank, fuppofed to be raifed againft a weftern 
enemy. It is a rampart of earth, refembling a high 
wall, pointing northwards, dire@ly towards Af- 
ton in the wall, but there is now only a {mall part. 
of it remaining, about twenty-four paces in 
length. It has a narrow ridge, and on the wef- 
tern fide is almoft perpendicular. From the foot 
tothe ridge is nine paces, and there can be no 
doubt of its having reached as far as Afton in the 
wall, which the name plainly fhews ; and that it 
was a Roman work, appears from its form, and 
‘ the Roman coins found about it. 

Near it is EpGecort, or EnGEcore, a village 
feated upon Dane’s-moor, which is a fpacious 
valley, in which two bloody battles have been 
fought; oneby a party of the Danes and an army 
of Saxons, who united to oppofe their depredati- 
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ons; the other by the Lancaftrian party, com- 
manded by Sir John Conyers, and Robert Hil- 
lyard, againft the followers of Edward the Fourth, 
commanded by William Herbert, earl of Pem- 
broke, when five thoufand of the king’s forces 
were flain, and the earl himfelf, together with Sir 
Richard Herbert his brother, Richard Widville, 
earl of Rivers, and John his brother, were taken 
prifoners, and four days after beheaded. 

Three miles fouth of Towcefter is WHiItTLE- 
BURY-FoREsT, which, according to an accurate 
furvey, is nine miles long and three broad, where 
wideft, and is divided by the woodmen into 5 walks; 
namely, Wakefield, where the duke of Grafton 
has a houfe, called Wakefield-lodge ; Sholebrook, 
Hazleberry, Shrob, and Hanger-walks; and each 
of thefe is divided into feveral copices. There 
are alfo two lawns and large paftures for the deer, 
which are railed in. Fourteen townfhips were, 
till lately, allowed a right of common here for 
their cows and horfes, in the open copices and ri- 
dings. 

On the borders of this foreft is PorrersPer- 
RY, am ancient Saxon town, where in the year 
661 a battle was fought between Cornwall, king 
of the Weft-Saxons, and Wolfere, king , the 
Mercians. 

Between four and five miles to the eat of 
Towcefter is Grarron, a village feated on the 
road which leads from Stony Stratford to 
Northampton, and remarkable for giving the 
title of duke te the noble family of Fitzroy. 

From Towcefter a road extends upwards of fe= 
ven miles to BRACKLEY, whichis feated on 2 
place full of brake or fern, whence it is fuppofed 
to have taken its name. Itis fituated fifty-feven 
tiles nerth-weft of London, and is fuppofed to 
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e the third borough erected in England ; it was 
once famous for its tiltsand tournaments, and was 
alfo formerly a great ftaple for wool, but that 
trade is almoft loft. It is pleafantly watered by 
the fprings of the river Oufe, which rife near tKe 
town; it fends two members to parliament, and 
is governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, and twenty- 
fix burgeffes. “The mayor is annually chofen by 
the burgeffes of the court-leet of the lord of the ma- 
nor. Here are two parifh churches, anda free gram 
mar-fchool. The family of the Zouches built acol- 
lege here, which, though much decayed, is kept 
from falling to ruins by Magdalen college in 
Oxford. It hasa market on Wednefdays, for fat 
hogs, provifions, boots and fhoes ; with five fairs, 
held on the 25th of February, for horfes, cows 
and fheep; onthe third Saturday in April, for 
horfes, cows and {wine ; on the Wednefday after 
the 22d of June, for horfes and cows; on the 
W ednefday before the roth of October, for hor- 
fes, cows, and thehiring of fervants; and onthe 
aith of December, for horfes, cows and fheep. 
In this town Robert earl of Leicefter, in the be- 
cinning of the twelfth century, gave a piece of 
eround for building an hofpital upon it, which was 
endowed by his fon Robert, and dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen. 

At Ayno, or ANo, a village about four miles 
fouth-weft of Brackley, on the borders of Oxford- 
fhire, was an hofpital, dedicated to St. John and 
St. James, founded in the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond, and united to Magdalen college in Oxford 
in the year 1484. 

We fhall now return back to Northampton, 
from which a road extends north-weft to Banbury — 
in Oxfordfhire. 

At two miles to the fouth-eaft of this road, and 
at ten miles fouth-weft of Northampton, is AsH- 
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8y-CANOoN, where was a priory of Black canons, 
of the order of St, Auguftine, and was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary before the reign of king John. 
It is uncertain by whom it was founded, but at the 
time of the diflolution it had thirteen religious, 
and its revenue was valued at 119}. by Dugdale; 
but at 1281. by Speed. 

From Northampton a road extends nine miles 
welt to Daventry, or Daintry, whichis fitu- 
ated feventy-three miles north-weft of London, 
and being a great thoroughfare from Towcetter to 
Coventry, has many good inns, and is governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, a fteward, and twelve free- 
men. Here is a charity-fchool, and near the 
town is a courfe for horfe-races. It is feated on 
the fide of Borough-hill, which is thus called 
from avery large ancient fortification, from whence 
is a profpect of all the country round.. On the 
eaft fide is a military mount, called by the inhabitants 
Spelwel, which inclofes within a bank two hun- 
dred acres of land, and is reckoned about three 
miles in compafs; and in the breaches of the 
trenches, Romain coins have fometimes been found. 
Below this encampment, on the fouth-eatt fide of 
the hill, is a fmaller camp, furrounded with a 
fingle trench, with a bank of earth on the infide. 
‘To the fouth, about a quarter of a mile below the 
rampart, is a place, called by the neighbouring 
inhabitants Burnt-walls, where many loads of 
ftone have been dug up and carried away. This 
camp is generally allowed to be a Roman ftation, 
and the Bennavenna of the Romans, and was af- 
terwards made ufe of by the Saxons. Daventry 
_ has a market on Wednefdays, and five fairs, held 
on Eafter-Tuefday, for horfes and horned cat- 
tle; on the 6th of June, for fwine, and all forts 
of goods ; on the third of Auguft, for horned cat- 
tle, horfes and fheep; on the 2d of October, for 
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cattle, cheefe, onions, &c. and on the 27th of 
Otober, chiefly for fheep ; this laft is called Ram- 
fair. ‘This town hada priory, which was firft 
founded at Prefton by Hugh de Leicefter (called 
the vifcount) but that place being found inconve- 
nient, it was by hicenfe from Simon de St. Liz 
the Elder, earl of Northampton, removed to this 
place, and a monaftery built to the honour of St. 
Auguftine ; he alfo endowed it with thefe feveral 
churches all in the fame county (viz.) Foxton, 
Lubenho, Scalford, Guthmundley, Bitlefbroc,. 
and Braybroc; many were benefactors to this 
houfe, as Maud de St. Liz, Richard de Foxton, 
Stephen de Welton, and Henry de Braybroc.. 
‘The revenue belonging to this priory now belongs 
to Chrift-church college in Oxford. Its annual 
value at the diflolution, according to Speed, was. 

2201. 9s: | 
John Wilkins, alearned and ingenious prelate 
in the feventeenth century, was born in the year 
1614, at Daventry, and educated at Magdalen- 
hall, Oxford. Having finifhed his. ftudies, and 
taken holy orders, he became chaplain, firft to 
the lord vifcount Say and Seale, then to George 
lord Berkeley, and, laft of,all, to Charles count 
palatine of the Rhine, during the refidence of that 
princein England. It was his profound know- 
ledge in mathematical learning that recommended 
him chiefly to this laft poft ; his electoral highnefs. 
being a great lover of the mathematics, anda gene- 
rous patron of all who excelled in them. In 1638 
Mr. Wilkins commenced author, by publifhing a 
book, intitled, 4 Difcovery f a new World; or 
a Difcourfe tending to prove, that it is probable there 
may be another habitable World inthe Moon: with 
a Difcourfe concerning the poffidility of a paffage 
ibither. ‘This paflage he propofed to effect by 
means of a flying-charict ; not confidering, that,, 
at 
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ft a certain height, there is no air to fupport any 
thing. In 1640 he favoured the public with a 
Difcourfe concerning a New Planet, tending to 
prove, that it is probable our Earth is one of the Pla- 
wets; and this was followed, the enfuing year, 
with a third piece, intitled, Mercury ; or thesfe- 
cret and fwift Meffenger: fbewing, how a man may, 
with privacy and {peed, communicate his thoughts to a 
friend at any diftance. TVhis {cheme he propofed 
to accomplifh by mearts of fignals and other con- 
trivances. During the time of the civil war he 
adhered to the parliament, but acted, through that 
whole period, with uncommon lenity and modera- 
tion; employing his time partly in the difcharge 
of his ecclefiaftical function (for he had now ob- 
tained fome preferments) partly in applying to his 
philofophical ftudies, and eftablifhing thofe private 
meetings of learned men, which afterwards gave 
birth to the Royal Society ; after the reftoration of 
king Charles he was ejected from the mafterfhip of 
‘Trinity-college, Cambridge, to which he had been | 
prefented by Richard Cromwell; but though his 
promotion was ftrongly oppofed by archbifhop 
Sheldon and others, yet was he, in a very little 
time, appointed preacher to the fociety of Gray’s- 
Inn, rector of St. Lawrence-Jewry, dean of Rip- 
pon; and in 1668, was advanced to the fee of 
Chefter. Upon the firft inftitution of the Royal 
Society in 1663, he was nominated one of their 
council, and in 1668 he publifhed his E/fay to- 
wards a Real Charaéter and a Philofophical Lan- 
guage. He died November the 1gth, 1672, and 
was buried in the church of St. Lawrence Jewry. 
Befides the works above-mentioned, he wrote fe- 
veral other tracts. His Principles and Duties of 
| Natural Religion, anda volume of his Sermons, 


were publifhed after his death, by Dr. Tillotfon. 
C4 At 
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At CatTespy, a village three miles to the 
fouthward of Daventry, Robert, the fon of Phi- 
lipde Effeby, built a priory of Benedictine nuns, 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Edmund, which, 
at the diffolution, had ten nuns; when the annual 
revenues of this priory amounted, according to 
Dugdale, to 1321. 10s. rid. but according to 
Speed, to above 145]. 

Lyxzorn, feven miles north of Daventry, is 
generally fuppofed to have been a Roman ftation, 
from its fituation on the Watling-ftreet, and the 
Roman pavements, trenches, ruins of walls and 
houfes, and military mounts of various dimenfions 
there, or at a fmall diftance, more efpecially from 
the traces of a fort at a mount, called the Round 
hill. 

In a field near WHITTON, about four miles 
fouth-eaft of Daventry, old foundations of houfes 
have been dug up, with agreat number of Roman 
coins,which the people here cal] Danes-money. Near 
the town runs the Roman road, called Watling- 
ftreet. 

WeEpon, or WEEDON IN THE STREET, 2 
village four miles fouth-eaft of Daventry, feated 
on the river Nen, which here is but narrow. It 
was once the royal feat of Wolfher, king of the 
Mercians, but his daughter Werburgha, in the 
year 630, converted the palace into a convent, 
Soon after the conqueft, Roger de Thebovil ha- 
ving given a moiety of the manor of this town to 
the convent of Bec in Normandy, here was like- 
wife erected an alien priory, which was given by 
king Henry the Sixth as part of the endowment of 
Eton college. Camden would have this town to 
be the Bennavenna of Antoninus, becaufe the 
diftance from other ftations exa&tly agree. Like- 
wife a military way goes directly northward from 
this place; but the caufeway in many partsis bro- 
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ken and worn away. It is called Wedon in the 
Street, from its being feated on the Roman road, 
called Watling-ftreet, which moftly appears with 
a high ridge, as far as Dowbridge near Lilborn. 
Dr. Stukeley calls it Benavona, and affirms, that 
is the true name. The old town, according tohim, 
feems to have been in two paftures weft of the 
road, and fouth of the church, called Upper Ath 
Clofe, and Nether Afh Clofe, in-which may be 
feen the traces of the ditch, and rampart that fur- 
rounded it, and many marks of great foundations. 
About the chapel of St. Werburg juft mentioned, 
has been dug up abundance of very fine ftone, and 
many Romancoins. Wedon now confifts of two 
parifhes, and has been a market town; there isa 
large Roman camp, about a mile to the fouth, 
and as much from Watling-ftreet, called Caftle- 
Dykes; which Dr. Stukeley fays, was probably 
one of thofe made by Publius Auftorius Scapula, 
propretor under Claudius. It takes up near 


eleven acres of ground, and on the higheft part 


has been found the ruins ofa fortrefs. In fearch- 
ing among the ftones two rooms were difcovered, 
of which one had {tone walls and an arched roof, 
but from the other, it is faid, iffued a ftench like 
that of putrified carcafles, which prevented any 

fartherexamination. Roman coins and pavements 
- have alfo been found here. ) 

At Wooprorp, a village about three miles 
fouth-eaft of Weedon in the Street, and four 
miles to the weftof the road which leads from Tow- 
cefter to Daventry, there have been found evident 
tokens of Roman. buildings, and fome years ago 
a Roman urn was turned up by a plough. 

. The manor of EvERToN, near Weedon,: was, 
before the year 1217, givento the abbey of Ber- 
nay in Normandy ; and here was for fome time an 
alien priory. 
C5 We 
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We fhall now, return back to Northampton. 
and taking the road which leads north-weft to: 
Harborough in Leicefterfhire, fhall proceed feven: 
miles in that road to BricKksworTH, or Brix- 
WORTH, which is a fmall village, a quarter of a: 
mile in length, and has a fair.on Whitfun- 
Monday,for all forts of cloth, hardware and toys.. 

‘A little to the north-weft of Brickfworth is. 
Nasesy, where a bloody battle was fought, im 
the reign of king Charles the Firft, between the 
royalifts and parliamentarians, upon a fine plain, 
on which are ftill vifible the marks of feveral great 
holes in which the flain. were interred. 

About a mile to the north-weft of Nafeby is® 
SULBY, where William de Wodeville, in 1155, 
founded an abbey of the Premonftratenfian order,. 
which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary.. It had 
feveral other benefactors,. and was valued at the: 
diffolution at 2581. 8s. 5d. per annum by Dug- 
dale; and atupwards of 305 ].. by Speed. 

KEYLAND in the parifh of Cottefbrook, two» 
miles fouth-eaft of Nafeby, was given to the above’ 
abbot and convent, by William Boutevillein ; and: 
here was erected a cell of Premonftratenfian. ca— 
nons, dedicated to St. fohm . 

About fivemiles-weft of Brickfworth is Gu1LeEs= 
BOROUGH, or GUILDSBOROUGH, a village feated: 
on a high hill, from whenceis an: extenfive: 
profpect every way. Here is a large fortification: 
in the form of a Roman camp, of an oblong: 
fquare, and the two fhorteft fides are nosth and 
fouth. It is feated on the Roman road, called: 
Watling-freet. 

There are two roads leading from Northamp- 
ton to: the moft northern parts of the county, and 
we fhall firft trace that which: lies to Stamford. 
Twelve miles to the north of Northampton is: 
KETTERING, Which.is feated on an afeent, by a. 

? fmall: 
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fmall river that runs into the Nen, at the diftance 
of feventy-three miles north-weft of London. It 
is a pretty large populous town, in which is a 
feffions-houfe for the juftices of peace for the 
county, a fmall hofpital, and a charity-fehool for 
twenty girls. ‘The woollen manufactory was in- 
troduced here in the laft century by Mr. Jordan, 
and two thoufand hands are faid to be employed 
in making fhalloons, tammies, and ferges; and 
the town carries on a confiderable trade. It has 
a market on Saturdays, and three fairs, held on 
the Thurfday before St. Thomas’s day, the Thur!- 
day before Eafter, and the Thurfday before the 
roth of October, for horfes and horned catttle, 
fheep, hogs and pedlary. 

Two miles north-eaft of Kettering is BouGH~ 
TON, avillage that has a fair on the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of June, for timber, poles, ladders, 
braziery, turnery, china, and great quantities of 
hats, ftockings, and ready-made cloaths. Here 
is the noble feat built by the firft duke of Monta- 
gue, after the model of the palace of Verfailles. 
The cieling of the hall is admirably painted with 
the convocation of the gods, and the cielings, 
and ftair-cafes, of many other rooms are finely 
painted, and richly adorned with pictures done by 
the great mafters. The gardens, which contain 90 
acres, are embellifhed with ftatues, flower-pots, 
vafes of marble and metal, a variety of fountains, 
Jarge bafons of water, fifh-ponds, canals, wilder- 
nefles, terraces, a fine cafcade, and a river, which 
running through the whole length of the gardens, 
add greatly to their beauty. “The park is walled 
round, well planted with trees, and kept in ex- 
cellent order. . 

Between two and three miles to the north- weft 
- of Kettering is RoTHWELL, or RoweLy, which 
| C 6 flands 
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ftands on the fide of a rocky hill, whence it is 
plentifully fupplied with fprings of pure water.. 
It is a pretty good town, and was a confiderable: 
place in the reign of William the Conqueror. It 
has a fine market-houfe, which is a fquare ftone 
building, adorned with the arms of moft of the 
nobility and gentry of the county, carved under 
the cornice,-on the out-fide: but the market, 
which is on Mondays, is almoft come to nothing, 
on account of its nearnefs to Kettering. Here 
was a fmall priory for three or four nuns, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptift, which was valued at the 
fuppreffion at 51. 19s, 8d. per annnm; and it 
has a fair, which begins on Trinity- Monday, and 
lafts all the week, for horfes, horned cattle and 
pedlary ; and the laft day alfo for leather. 

At Prpweii, or PirpEWELL, a village two: 
miles north-weft of Rothwell, William de Bou- 
tevylein founded, in the year 1143, an abbey of: 
Ciftercian monks, dedicated tothe Virgin Mary, 
the revenues of which were valued at the fuppref- 
fion at 2861. 11s. 8d. a year by Dugdale; but 
at 347 1. by Speed. 

At the diftance of three miles and a half tothe 
weftward of Rothwell is OxENDON, which is re-. 
markable for the fquare tower of the church,, 
having an echo, which is faid to repeat twelve or 
thirteen fyllables very diftindly.. 

At DincLey,, a village a little above two: miles 
to the weftward of Pipewell, wasa preceptory be- 
longing to the knights. of St. John of Jerufalem, 
which at the diffolution was endowed with Jands: 
worth 108 I. 13s. 5d. a year.. 

S1BBERTOST is. a village eight miles. weft of 
Rothwell, and four fouth-weft of Harborough, 
is taken, notice of, on. account of the fprings of 
the river Welland, which are at the ponds of the 

vicarage- 
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vicarage-houfe here. On the north-eaft fide of 
the village is a piece of ground, called the Caftle- 
-yard, in the lower part of which there is an emi- 
nence, and upon it around raifed mount, intrench- 
ed on the fouth fide, with a natural precipice on 
the other fides. Below’ the mount fouthward is 
a femi-circular bank, encompafled with a trench, 
and an area of half an acre. It is thought the 
defign of this fortrefs was to hinder the inroads of 
the Danes from the north, . 

Farnpon is a village about two miles north- 
ealt of Sibbertoft, and on the top of a hill, ia 
this place, ftood a caftle or bulwark againft the 
Danes; but there is nothing now remaining on- 
ly two military trenches. 

In this part of the county, near the head of the 
Velland, there are feveral mounts, now called 
Moot-hills, and one of thefe is near Farndon. 
Some think the people met here toconfult, and to 
give warning to the country all round, tobe on 
their guard againft an approaching enemy. 

From Kettering a road extends about ten miles 
north-weft to RocKINGHAM, which is a town 
feated on theriver Welland on the northern bor- 
ders of thecounty, atthediftance of eighty-three 
miles north by weft of London. It is famous for 
its caftle and foreft. The latter extended over all 
the large tract of land between the rivers Welland 
and Nen, which, in the times of barbarifm, was. 
inhabited by the Britons; but when the Romans 
became mafters of thefe parts, they cut down 
a great number of the trees, and converted the 
land into tillage and pafture. “The Saxons fet up 
iron works here, on account of the plenty of tim- 
ber, which foon helped to deftroy moft of what 
remained, and the refufe of theiron-ore is {till 

found in the fields. ‘he extent of Rocking- 
ham-foreft, according to a furvey taken in the 
year 
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year 1641, was fourteen miles in length, and five 
rn breadth, but it is now broken into fmall parts, 
and divided into three bailiwicks. In feveral of 


- its woods, a great quantity of charcoal is made,, 


and every year, many waggon loads of it are fent 


‘to Peterborough. The cattle was built by Wil- 


liam the Conqueror, and put under the command 
of Odo, earl of Champagne and Albemarle. It 
was feated upon the fide of a hillin a woody fo- 
reft, and was fortified with ramparts, bulwarks,. 
and a double range of battlements, but it ftill re- 
mained in the difpofal of the crown; and in the 
following reign, the foreft, being ftocked with 
deer, was put under the care of the governor of 
the caftle. “The town was built a confiderable 
time after the caftle; this was about the reign of 
king John, who wave the manor and caftle to_his 
fon Richard earl of Cornwall. King Charlesthe 
Firft, in the year 1621, created Sir Lewis Wat- 
fon baron of Rockingham ; but it now gives the 
title of marquis to the noble family of Went- 
worth. Of this.cafthe we have given a view. The 
town has a charity-fchool for twelve boys, and a 
market on Thurfdays, with a fair on the 25th of 
September, for horfes, cows, fhéep, hogs, pew- 
ter, hats and cloth. 

‘Two miles north of Rockingham is HARRING= 
WORTH, which was once the feat of the family of 
the Zouches, who flourifhed in the reign of king 
James the Firft, but their eftate has been: fold, 
the feat pulled down, and the chapel, which be- 
longed to, the houfe, and contained. the monu- 
ments of the family, is now in ruins. 

Eight miles to the northward of Kettering, and 
four to the eaft of Rockingham is WELDON, a. 
town that has a handfome market- houfe, with a 
fefions chamber over it built with ftone, but has 
nothing elfe worthy of notice. There is here a 

market 
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market on Thurfdays, and four fairs, which are 
held on the 19th of February, the aift of May,. 
the 20th of Auguft, and the 17th of September, 
for brafs, pewter, hats, linen and woollen cloth.. 

Two miles north of Weldon is DEAN, a vil- 
Jace that had an ancient priory before the con» 
queft, which was a cell to Weftminfter abbey,. 
and was fuppreffed foon after the conquett. 

Three miles fouth by eaft of Weldon is Bric- 
sTOCK, a village that has three fairs, held on the 
6th of May,. for horfes and horned cattle; on the 
sth of September, for fheep, brafs and pewter ;, 
and on the 22d of November, for hats, fhoes,, 
boots and pedlary.. 

Six miles tothe northward of Weldon is Kincs- 
CLIFF, a town feated near a rivulet called Wil- 
Joughbrook. It has a market on Tuefdays, and 
a fair on the agth of O&ober, for Nes to home= 
fpun linen, and turners ware. 

About a mile and a half weft ap Kings-Clif i Is: 
FINSHED priory, which was founded. for canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguftine, by Richard 
Engain, lord Brotherwick, in the reign of Henry: 
the Second, and dedicated tothe Virgin Mary. Its. 
lands and pofleffions were valued at the diflolution: 
at 50}. ros. 11d. per annum. 

Six miles to the northward of Kings-Cliff is 
STAMFORD. of which we have given a particular 
account in Lincolnfhire ; the greateft part of that 
populous town being feated i in that county, on the 
north fide of the Welland; but as there is a ham- 
let on the fouth fide of that river, it ought to be 
mentioned in this place. It confifts of a long 
ftreet,, defcending to the great bridge over the river. 
The ground is ftony and naturally paved ; the 
houfes are uniform, though built at feveral times 
for inn-keepers and tradefmen ; ; they have moft of . 
them ftone walls, and are covered with flate. The 

George 
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George inn has been efteemed one of the fineft in 
England, with refpect to the number of handfome 
rooms. Inthe year 922 king Edward erected a 
fort on the fouth fide of the Welland, the ground 
plot of which is ftill vifible. On the fouth-eaft 
fide of Stamford, William de Watervile, abbot 
of Peterborough, in the reign of king Henry the 
Second, erected a Benedictine nunnery, dedicated ° 
to the Virgin Mary, and St. Michael. This 
houfe was fubordinate to the abbey of Peterbo- 
rough, and at the fuppreffion of religious houfes,. 
its revenues amounted to 65 1. 19s. gd. a year: 
and on the fouth fide of Stamford bridge, ftood an 
ancient free chapel or hofpital, dedicated to St. 
John, and St. Thomas the Martyr, confifting of 
a mafter and brethren, founded about the end of 
the reign of king Henry the Second. 

A little to the eaftward of Stamford is Bur- 
LEIGH houfe, erected by the lord Burleigh, lord 
high treafurer to queen Elizabeth. This houfe 
is a noble ftructure, though the architeCture is an- 
cient: itis built entirely of free-ftone, and by 
which way foever you approach it, its lofty towers: 
and pinnacles refemble fo many parifh churches 
in a great town. ‘The houfe is feated on an emi- 
nence, and has a profpect for upwards of thirty 
miles into the fens of Lincolnfhire. On afcend- 
_ ing the hill you come to a fine efplanade before 

the great gate, where is a handfome femicircle 
taken in by an iron baluftrade. The front has ai 
grand appearance, and from the above femicircle 
you afcend a few fteps to a noble hall, adorned 
with very fine paintings, particularly a picture of 
Seneca bleeding to death, for which it is faid the 
king of France offered the earl fix thoufand pif- 
toles. The cielings of all the fine apartments, 
the chapel, and the late earl’s clofet, are painted 
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by Varrio, whom the earl kept twelve years im 
his family. , 

Twelve miles fouth-eaft of Stamford is the 
city of PErERBOROUGH, which is feated on the 
river Nen, feventy-fix miles north by weft of Lon- 
don, but is reckoned the leaft city, and pooreft 
bifhopric in England. It received its name from 
‘its antient monaftery dedicated to St. Peter. We are 
told by ancient writers, that in the river Nen, 
formerly called Avon, was a gulph of prodigious 
depth, named Medefwell, near which was a towns 
named Medefwell-Hampftead, or Medes-Hamp- 
ftead. This was faid to have been feated in a ve- 
ry fine fpot, having on one fide a meer of excel- 
lent water, and on the other, many woods, mea- 
dows and paftures. Peada, the fon of Penda, the 
firft king of the Mercians, was fo pleafed with the 
place, that he determined to found a monaftery 
here, and accordingly began it in the year 6555 
but he dying, or, as fome fay, his wife. caufing him 
to be murdered, his two brothers Wolfere and 
Ethelred, and his fifters, Kinneburga and Kinne- 
fwitha, finifhed and endowed it. After this the 
monaftery flourifhed about 200 years, and was en- 
compafled with a wall, which was carried round 
the town by one of the abbots. However, when 
the Pagan Danes invaded this ifland, and pillaged 
all the places wherever they came, Peterborough 
was deftroyed among the reft in 870. In that year 
the abbot of Crowland in Lincolnfhire, and his 
monks, flying to this monaftery for protection, 
were overtaken by thofe invaders, and murdered 
in a court of the abbey, called the Monks church- 
yard, from their being all buried in it; and their 
effigies are {till to be feen upon a tomb-ftone erect- 
ed over their common grave. ‘The abbey after 
this lay negleé&ted about a hundred years, till E- 
thelwold, bifhop of Winchefter, affifted by king 

Edgar, 
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Edgar, and Adulf his chancellor, rebuile it in 2 
more magnificent manner ; and having {pent his: 
whole fortune upon it, was made the firft abbot. 
He then cut down the woods, built manor houfes 
and granges, and let the Jands out-at certain rents, 
by which means it foon became filled with inhabi- 
tants, while the monaftery obtained large revenues 
and great privileges. The abbots werecalled to par- 
liament in the reign of Henry the Third, and had 
the honour of the mitre in the year 1400. At 
the time of the diffolution, it had about forty 
monks of the Benedi€tine order, when the reve- 
nues of the abbey were valued by Dugdale, at 
17211. a year; and by Speed, at 1972]. King 
Henry the Eighth converted it into a bifhopric, 
and the monaftery church into acathedral, which, 
befides the bifhop, dean, and fix prebendaries, has 
eight petty canons, four ftudents in divinity, one 
epiftler, one gofpeller, a fub-dean, fub-treafurer, 
and chanter, eight chorifters, eight finging-men,, 
two chancellors, a fchoolmafter, ufher, and twen- 
ty fcholars, a fteward, organift; and other infe- 
rior officers. This ftructure is four hundred and 
feventy-nine feet in length, and two hundred and 
three broad in the tranfept from north to fouth, 
and the breadth of the nave and fide ifles is nine- 
ty-one feet. ‘The weftern front, which is a hun- 
dred and fifty-fix feet broad, is a noble piece of 
Gothic architeture, fupported by three lofty 
arches, curioufly adorned with pillars, and a va- 
riety of imagery. “The windows of the cloyfters 
are finely ftained with fcripture hiftories, the fi- 
eures of the founder of the monaftery, and the 
fucceffion of abbots. St. Mary’s chapel is large, 
and curioufly adorned with carved work, and the 
choir makes a noble appearance. ‘This church 
was, however, greatly defaced in the civil wars, 
and deprived of many of its ornaments. Among. 
| other 
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other of its monuments, here is one of queen Ca- 
tharine, who was divorced by king Henry the 
Eighth, and another of Mary, queen of Scots, 
both of whom were buried in this cathedral ; tho’ 
the body of the queen of Scots is faid to have 
been removed to Weftminfter-abbey, by her fon 
James the Firft. Here is alfo the monument of 
a fexton named Scarlet, who, according to his 
epitaph, died at the age of ninety-five, after hav- 
ing buried both the above queens, and two fuc- 
ceflive generations of all the houfe-keepers in the 
town. 

Though Peterborough is ancient, it is not very 
large, it having no more than one church, befides 
the cathedral. “The houfes, however, are welk 
built, and the ftreets are regular, with a hand- 
fome market-place,in which isa good market-houfe, 
where the affizes and feflions for the hundred are 
kept. ‘The city has a wooden bridge over the. 
river Nen ; but the air, on account of the neigh- 
bouring fens, is not efteemed very healthy ; how= 
ever, the water of the river is frefh and good, the 
higheft fpring-tide never coming up within five 
miles of the town, which is plentifully fupplied 
with water by excellent fprings. It is governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, and a recorder, according 
to acharter granted by king Henry the Eighth, 
and fends two members to'parliament. ‘The ju- 
rifdiction of the city extends over thirty-two 
towns and hamlets, in which the civil magiftrates, 
appointed by the royal commiffion, are vefted 
with the fame power as the judges of affize, and 
hold their quarterly feflions in the city. “There 
are two charity fchools, one founded and endow- 
ed by Mr. ‘Thomas Deacon of this city, for twen- 
ty boys, who, after being taught to read and 
write, are put out apprentices; and another for 
teaching forty poor girls to fpin and read, the 
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charge of their education being chiefly oud 
by their labour. The market is on Saturdayss 
and there are two fairs, held on the roth of Ju- 
ly, and the 2d of OGtober, forhorfes, ftock of alf 
forts, and wrought timber. The trade of this city 
is not very confiderable, tho’ the river Nens made 
navigable to it by barges, in which coals and other 
commodities are “imported, and from hence malt, 
cloth, ftockings, and other woollen manufactures, 
in which the poor are employed, are exported. 

This city gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Mordaunt. 

Befides the abbey above-mentioned, it appears 
that there was here a fpital, or hofpital, for le- 
prous perfons, dependant on the abbey, fo early 
as in the reign of king Stephen; and that Bene- 
dict, abbot of Peterborough, about the year 1180, 
Pov nded.an hofpital at the gate of the abbey, de- 
dicated to St. Thomas Becket. 

Near Peterborough is CAERDYKE, or 4s it is 
commonly called Cordyke, an ancient trench of 
the Romans, made for draining the fens, and fa- 
cilitating commerce in thefe parts, its dimenfions 
being fufficient to render it navigable. 

At PEAKIRK, near fix miles “north-wet of Pee 
terborough, St. Pega fettled herfelf in a cell, 
which was afterwards improved into a monattery 
dedicated to the ‘Trinity, and endowed by Ed- 
mund Athelling: but it fuffered much from the 
Danes in 870, and was deftroyed in 1013. 

About four miles to the weft of Peterborough 
is Castor, a village feated about half a mile 
north of the river Nen ; fuppofed by fome to be 
part of the Roman city called Durobrivae, and by 
the Saxons Dormancefter, to which Horfley af- 
fents; but he thinks it ftood rather nearer the 
river, than the prefent Caftor, and on the north 

fide. He owns the fortified ground on the —e 
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fide of the river near Chefterton is very remarka- 
ble ; and acknowledges the elevated military way, 
may be traced through it; and alfo, that it is 
very vifible, before it enters, and after it has paff- 
edit. The ancient town near Caftor is called 
Dornford, by Camden, and in fome of our maps. 
The country people are quite ftrangers to this cir~ 
cumftance, and yet they ftill call the coins that 
are found here Dormans, and the way Norman- 
gate. They have found chequered pavements 
here, and in the adjoining fields, large quantities 
of Roman coins have been dug up; as alfo antique 
earthen veflels, ftones of foundations and ruined 
walls. The Roman highway that pafles by it is 
called Ermine-ftreet, which foon after divides in- 
to two, and the caufeways are ftill to be feen. The 
one is called the Forty-foot way, which begins at 
Peterborough, and paffes by Burleigh park wall, 
to Stamford ; and the other Long-ditch, or High- 
ftreet, by Lolham Bridges, a place thought to be 
of great antiquity, for there are {till eleven arches 
to be feen, though they are in a very ruinous con- 
dition. “There is alfo a way called the Lady 
Conyborough’s way, corruptly for Kineburgha’s 
way; which appears to be nothing but a Ro- 
man paved way, leading from a fortrefs, on the 
other fide of the river Nen, to the caftle, or prin- 
cipal fort upon the hill, where the church now 
ftands, and which is fuppofed to have been the re- 
fidence of the Roman governor. It is obfervable, 
that every where, near the fenny country, great 
precaution and ftrength were employed, probably 
to prevent the incurfions of the Britons. Dr. 
Stukeley met with a piece of the foundation of 
the wall of the Roman Caftrum, in the ftreet 
by the north-weft corner of the church. He 
adds, that this Caftrum went round the church- 
yard, and took in the whole top of the hill, face. 
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ing the fouth. Underneath it lay the city; and be- 
low the church-yard, the ground is full of foun- 
dations and Mofaic pavements. At Ford-green, 
fuch pavements are often found, with earthen 
pipes, bricks, and all forts of antiquities ; and in 
that field there is a tract, running quite through, 
whereon corn grows very poorly; which is ow- 
ing to a ftreet or road, layed deep with a bed of 
gravel. “The common people pretend, that the 
lady Kineburgha curfed it. This lady they 
fay was an ‘abbefs, who built a religious houfe 
here, eaftward of the church, fome part of which 
ftill remains. "Che church here is very ancient, 
though newly modelled, and the tower is a fine 
piece of ancient architecture, with femicircular 
arches ; but the fpire feems to be of later date, 
The {quare well by the porch is certainly Roman, 
and though it ftands on a high hill, yet the wa- 
ter is very high, and at the eaft end of the church, 
there is a very old crofs. Ona hill, upon which 
a church now ftands, was anciently a caftle, the 
feat of the Roman governor. 

On entering the road, which lies to the weft of 
Caftor, we proceed fouthward to FoTHERINGAY, 
a village encompafled on every fide with pleafant 
meadows, and has a fair on the third Monday af- 
ter old Midfummer-day, for horfes. Here was 
anciently a convent, the nuns of which were tranf- 
lated to De la Pre near Northampton. King 
Henry the Fourth, in the year 1411, began in 
this town a noble college, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and All Saints, for a mafter, twelve chap- 
Jains or fellows, eight clerks, and thirteen cho- 
rifters, which, at the diflolution, had lands of 
the yearly value of 499]. 15s. gd. In this town 
was alfo a very ancient caftle, which was in the 
poffeflion of the earls of Chefter, in the reign of - 
Henry the Third ; after which it pafled through 

feveral 
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feveral hands, and was rebuilt by Edmund of 
Langley, duke of York, the fon of king Edward 
the Third. In this caftle, Mary queen of Scots 
was confined, and at laft beheaded. 

Two miles fouth of Fotheringay is OuNDLE, 
which is fuppofed to be a corruption of Avendale, 
and to have been fo called from its being feated 
in a low vale or valley, by the river Nen, for- 
merly called the Avon, which almoft encompafles 
it. Itis fixty-five miles north by weft of Lon- 
don, fourteen fouth by weft of Peterborough, 
and ten to the fouth-eaftward of Stamford. It is. 
neatly and uniformly built, and has two good 
{tone bridges over the Nen, one of which, called 
the North bridge, is remarkable for the number 
of its arches, and a fine caufeway leading to it. 
Here is a handfome church, a free-{chool, and an 
alms-houfe, the two laft founded and endowed in 
the year 1544, by Sir William Laxton, lord 
mayor of London, and fupported by the grocer’s 
company of that city; another alms-houfe built 
by one Nicholas Latham, a charity-fchool for 
thirty boys, and another for twelve girls. ‘This 
town has a good market on Saturdays, for cattle, 
corn, flefh and fowl, and alfo three fairs, held 
on the 25th of February, Whitfon-Monday, and 
the 21ft of Auguft, for horfes, fheep, and a few 
cows. 

At OuNDLE, was a monattery before the year 
711, generally thought to have been founded . by 
Wilfrid, archbifhop of York, which afterwards 
became a cell to the abbey of Peterborough ; and 
in the church-yard was formerly an alms-houfe - 
founded in the year 1485. 

BARNWELL CASTLE near Oundle, was built 
by Reginald de Morgne, in the reign of Henry 
the Firft, and in the year 1132. It was after- 
wards fold in the reign of Edward the Firft, to- 

gether 
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gether with the manor of Barnwell St. Andréw, 
to William, the abbot of Ramfey, in the county 
of Huntingdon, and to that abbey it belonged 
till the general fuppreffion, when Sir Edward 
Montagu, lord chief juftice of the King’s bench, 
purchafed it of that king, and repaired and beau- 
tified it. From him it defcended to his grace the 
duke of Montagu. But it is in a great meafure 
demolifhed, though the lower part of the walls is 
till flanding, as the reader will fee from the view 
we have here given of it. 

At Wo.THRoP, a Village not far from Oundle, 
there appears to have been a fmall Beneditine 
nunnery, dedicated to St- Mary, as early as the 
reign of king Henry the Firft. 

‘The road from Oundle extends feven miles 
fouth to THRapsTON, which was originally call- 
ed Thorpfton, and is feated fixty-five miles from 
London, ina pleafant valley, upon the eaft bank 
of the river Nen, over which it has a handfome 
bridge. The river Nen was made navigable to 
this town, by act of parliament, and boats came 
up to it for the firft time in November 1737, by 
which means coals are fold here cheaper than in 
London. The air, foil, and water of this place, are 
fo good, that few towns afford a more eligible re- 
treat for thofe who choofe a country life. It has 
a market on Tuefdays, and a fair on the firft 
Tuefday in May, for fheep, horned cattle, &c. 
and merchandize; and on July 5, for pedlary, 
fhoes, hiring harveft-men, &c. 

To the north-weft of. Thrapfton is DRayTon | 
houfe, which was formerly a caftle, and defcend- 
ed to Henry Green, a gentleman of great wealth, 
in the reign of king Henry the Sixth. His only 
daughter Conftance, by marrying John Stafford, 
earl of Wiltfhire, brought this houfe and manor 
into that family; but on the deceafe of Edward 

her 
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her fon, and heir without iffue, it devolved to the 
Veres, by the marriage of Ifabel, fifter and fole 
heirefs of the above Henry Green, to Henry Vere, 
fq; who afterwards received the honour cf 
knighthood ; but he dying without iffue, Eliza- 
beth, his daughter and co-herefs, was married to” 
John, fir lord Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, 
whofe only daughter Mary, married Henry, duke 
of Norfolk, and he dying without iflue, fhe mar- 
ried Sir John Germain, Bart. There are now 
but little remains of the old caftle, the greateft 
part being rebuilt; fo that at prefent it is a very 
beautiful ftructure, whofe architeCture and turrets 
have a very fine effect; and of which we have 
given a view. 

From Thrapfton the road extends fix miles fouth 
to HicHam-Ferrers, or Ferris, which fignifies 
the high houfe of Ferrers, it deriving its name 
from a-caftle on‘a rifing ground, anciently in the 
pofleffion of the family of the Ferrers, It is a 
{mall town, but ftands on the eaft fide of the 
Wen, in a clean and dry fituation: and has a 
‘good air, which renders it very pleafant. The 
church is a handfome ftructure, with a lofty fpire. 
It has a free-fchool, and alms-houfe, for twelve 
men and one woman, It was made a borough in 
the reign of Philip and Mary, and the corporation 
confifts of a mayor, fteward, arecorder, feven 
aldermen, thirteen capital burgefles and common- 
alty, with feveral inferior officers. In the tenth 
year of Henry the Fifth, that prince granted a li- 
cence to Henry Chicheley, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, to found a college here, this being the place 
of his birth, for eight fecular chaplains, one of 
whom was to teach grammar, four clerks and fix 
chorifters, who were to teach finging. It was 
incorporated by the name of the College of the 
Blefied Virgin, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 

Vor. VI. Hie St. 
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St. Edward the Confeflor. The bifhop endowed 
it with lands in his life-time, and thefe, were en- 
creafed after his death by his brethren Robert and’ 
William, aldermen of London, his executors. Its 
annual value, at the fupprefiion, according to 
Dugdale, was 1551. 2s. 

Henry Chicheley, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
in the fifteenth century, was born of an obfcure 
family, at Higham-Ferrers, and educated at Win- 
chefter-fchool, and New-college in Oxford. Be- 
ing aman remarkable for his political abilities, he 
was fent ambaflador by king Henry the Fourth, 
to Pope Gregory the Twelfth, who promoted 
him to the bifhopric of St. David’s, and confe- 
‘crated him with his own hands, In 1409, he af- 
fifted atthe council of Pifas About four years 
after he was fent ambaflador by king Henry the 
Fifth, to king Charles the Firft of France, and 
to John, duke of Burgundy; and in 1414, he 
was advanced to the fee of Canterbury. It Ae 
chiefly by his advice that king Henry the Fifth wi 
nerfuaded to affert his titleto the crown of France. 
He founded a college in the place of his nativity, 
as alfo the college of All-Souls in Oxford. At 
laft, after having held the archiepifcopal fee for 
the {pace of twenty-nine years, he died April the 
Z2th, 1443, and was interred in the cathedral of 
Canterbury, under a tomb of his own raifing. 

At ARTLEBOROUGH, a village on the other 
fide of the Nen, near Higham-Ferrers, is a church 
in which John Pyel, in the reign of Edward the 
Third, began a college, for fix feeular canons or 
prebendaries, and four clerks, which, after his de- 
ceafe, was perfected by his executrix, in the reign 
of Richard the Second. This collegiate church. 
was, at the diflolution, endowed with annual re- 
venues, to the amount of 70]. 6s. 10d, 


About 
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About four miles fouth-weft of Higham Fer- 
ers is WELLINGBOROUGH, which is fuppofed to 
have taken its name from the great number of 
wells and {prings in and near it. It is feated on 
the fouth fide of a hill, about a quarter of a mile 
to the weft of the river Nen, in the road from 
Bedford to Nottingham, at the diitance of fixty- 
five miles north by weft of London, and is a 
large, populous trading town. It has a handfome 
church, and a charity. ‘{ehool for forty children, 
who are maintarned, cloathed, and-taught to read 
and write. As it = feated it 4 ereat cor: coun- 


try, its chief trade is in corn, and befides, it has_ 


a confiderable manufacture of bone-lace, which, it 
is faid, returns above 50]. a week into the town, 
one week with another. It was deftroyed by the 
Danes, but after it was recovered, it was made a 
market town by king John, and grew fo famous 
forsits trade in corn, that it greatly hurt the trade 
of Higham-Ferrers. In 1738 a dreadful fire 


broke out here, which, im fix hours time, con- ‘ 


fumed above cight hundred houfes, but they have 
fince been rebuilt ina more beautiful manner than 
before. This town is celebrated for its medicinal 
waters, and queen Mary, wife to king Charles 
the Firlt, is faid to have continued many weeks 
here, by the advice of her phyficians, to drink 
them. This town has a market on Wednefdays, 
and three fairs, held on Eafter-Wednefday, for 
horfes and hogs ; on Wednefdayin Whitfon-week, 
for horfes, horned cattle and fheep, and on Oae- 
ber 29, for horfes, horned cattle:and cheefe 
About a-mile and a halt fouth-eaft of Welling- 
borough, on the other fide of the Nen, is Curs- 
TER, where there was a Roman fortification, of 
an oblong fquare form, twice as lony as broad, 
and was originally walled with ftone. It extends 
inlength from north to fouth, and the area within 
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confifts of about twenty acres of ground. The 
bottom of the wall is about eight feet thick, and 
the out-courfes of the ftone, are laid flat-ways, 
but the inward endways. The river Nen runs 
under the weftern wall, and among the ruins of 
the fouthern wall have been found two plain 
ftone pillars of an oblong quadrangular form, and 
about four feet long. Some take them to be fe- 
pulchral altars ; but as they have no infcriptions, 
this is uncertain. Roman bricks and pavements 
are often found here, as alfo fome Roman coins ; 
and therefore there is nodoubt, but it was a fum- 
mer ftation for the Roman foldiers, 

Six miles fouth-eaft of Wellingborough, and 
feven miles eaft of Northampton is CasTLe-AsuH- 
By, the feat of the earl of Northampton, which 
was begun by Henry, lord Compton, and finifh- 
ed by his fucceflor William, earl of Northamp- 
ton. It was greatly damaged by fire, but has been 
repaired by the fucceeding earls, and is at prefent 
a ftately ftructure. The gardens are very fine, 
but the chief ornament of this noble feat is Yard- 
ley-chafe, which is difpofed in a regular and ad- 
vantageous manner. ihe 


Befides the great men already mentioned as be- 
ing in this county, it has produced the following. 
Francis Godwin, an able divine, a candid hif- 
torian, an elegant writer, and fucceflively bithop 
of Landaff and Hereford, in the beginning of the 
feventeenth century, was born in the year 1561, 
at Havington in this county, and educated at 
Chrift-church college, Oxford. He gaveearly proofs 
of his pregnant parts ; for, by the time he had at- 
tained the twenty-fecond year of his age, he wrote 
a book, intitled, the Man in the Moon, or a voyage 
to that planet ; and another called, the Jnanimate 
Courier; both of them remarkable for learning 
and 
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find ingenuity. But his capital performance, 
and that which laid the foundation of his fu+ 
ture fame and fortune, was his Catalogue of the 
Englifh bifbops, from the firf? planting of Chriftanity 
in this Iftand : a work, which, at that time, was 
fo well received, that queen Elizabeth, as a re+ 
ward of his merit, beftowed upon him the bifhop- 
ric of Landaff, from which he was afterwards, 
by king James the Firft, tranflated to the fee of 
Hereford. He died in the month of April, 1633. 
Befides the works already mentioned, he wrote 
the annals of the reigns of king Henry the Eighth, 
king Edward the Sixth, and queen Mary; toge- 
ther with fome other tracts of inferior note. 

Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, two ce-_ 
lebrated dramatic poets of the feventeenth century, 
were fo clofely united as authors, and fo jointly 
concerned in the fate of their productions, that 
their lives cannot well be feparated. ‘The former 
was born in Leicefterfhire in 1586: the latter, in 
Northamptonfhire, in 1576. Beaumont’s father 
was one of the judges of the Common-Pleas : 
Fletcher's was bifhop of London. . They were 
both educated at Cambridge. Having once met 
at atavern, it is faid, in order to form the plan 
of atragedy, Fletcher propofed to kill the hing ; 
an expreffion, which, being overheard by an of- 
ficious waiter, would probably have brought them 
into a good deal of trouble, had it not been happily 
difcovered, that the plot was only againft a dra- 
matical king. Beaumont died in 1615; Fletcher, 
in 1625. Their firft capital performance was 
Philafier, or Love lies a Bleeding ; and that, as 
well as fome of their other plays, has been altered 
and improved by fucceeding writers. 

Thomas Fuller, an eminent divine and hifto- 
rian, was the fon of Mr. Thomas Fuller, mini- 
fier of St. Peter’s in the town of Oldwincle, 
| D 3 near 
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near Oundel in Northamptonfhire; and born in 
that place in the year 1608. Hlehad shis educa- 
tion in .the -univerfity of Cambridge, where he 
made fuch furprizing advances in ‘his ftudies, that 
he took.the degree of mafter of arts, before he had” 
arrived at the twentieth year of his age. His firft 
ftation in the church was that of being minifter 
of St. Bennet’s parifh in Cambridge; whence he 
rofe fucceflively to be a prebendary in the cathe-- 
dral of Salifbury,, rector of Broad Windfor in Dor- 
fetfhire, and le&turer of the Savoy’ in London ; 
but adhering to his fovereign, upon the breaking. 
out of the civil war, he was ftript by the parlia- 
ment of all his preferments. He continued, ne- 
verthelefs, during the troubles that enfued, to 


_exercife his talents as a preacher, which were con- 
_ feffedly excellent; though the greateft part of his 


time was.employed in compofing his Church Hif~ 
tory of Britain, his Worthies of England, his Pif- 
gah-Sight of Paleftine, and feveral other works, 
with which he favoured the public. Upon the 
reftoration he was appointed chaplain in ordinary 
to his majefty, and would probably have been advan- 


ced to ftillhigher dignities, had he net been cut off 


by a fever, on the 16th of Auguft, 1661, in the 
iifty-fourth year of his age. He was poflefled, it 
is faid, of fuch a tenacious memory, that, after. 
a walk from Temple-bar to the fartheft conduit in 
Cheapfide, he repeated all the figns on both fides: 
of the way, in due order, and without mifling or 
mifplacing a fingle one. 

Thomas Randolph, an eminent Englifh poet in. 
the feventeenth century, was born June the 15th,, 
1605, at Newnham in this county, and educated. 
firft at Weftminifter-fchool, and afterwards at 
Trinity-college in Cambridge. To him might be 
applied that obfervation of Horace, Poeta nafct- 
tur, non fit; for when only about the age of nine | 

or 
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or ten, he wrote the Hiffory of the Incarnation of 
Our Saviour, in verfe.s His {ubfequent writings 
eftablifhed his character, and procured him the 
efteem and friendfhip of fome of the greateft wits 
of the age, particularly of Ben Johnfon, who 
adopted him for one of his fons. He died in 
March 7634, aged not quite thirty, and was in- 
erred in Blatherwick-church in Northampton- 
fhire, among the Stafford family. He wrote fix 
dramatic pieces, and feveral other poems, which 
were all collected, and publifhed after his death by 
a younger brother of his named Robert. 

James Harrington, an eminent political writer 
in the feventeenth century, was the eldeft fon of 
Sir Sapeote Harrington, and born at Upton in 
this county, in the beginning of the year 1611. 
Having finifhed his ftudies at Trinity college in 
Oxford, he travelled into foreign countries; and 
after fpending fome time in vifiting the different 
courts of Europe, and examining the forms of the 
feveral governments, he returned to England a 
moft accomplifhed gentleman. At the breaking 
outof the civil war he plainly favoured the parlia- 
_ ment; though he took no farther concern in the 
troubles that followed, than by exerting his utmoft 
endeavours to reconcile the contending parties, 
He afterwards attended the king, while that prince 
was a prifoner, as one of the grooms of his bed- 
chamber, and, by his fenfible: converfation, and 
dutiful behaviour, fo effectually recommended 
himfelf to the good graces of his fovereign, that 
his majefty ever after entertained the higheft re- 
gard for him, and even when he was upon the 
{caffold, a little before his execution, he gave Mr. 
Harrington, who was then prefent, a token of 
his affection. Mr. Harrington, however, tho’ he 
efteemed the perfonal character of his majefty, and 
exprefled the fincereft regret for his death, was, 
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by no means, a friend to monarchy ; as appeared 
from his Oceana, and other works, which he foon 
after publifhed. .And not content with propaga- 
ting his republican principles merely by his wri- 
tings, he inftituted a fociety of gentlemen, who 
met nightly at Miles’s coffee-houfe, New-Palace- 
yard, Weftminfter ; they were known by the name 
of the Rota; and continued their meetings till 
zbout the 21ft of February, 1659, when, the fe~ 
cluded members of parliament being reftored by 
general Monk, all their political fchemes at once 
vanifhed. It was probably for the zeal, which 
he fhewed in this particular, that, notwithftand- 
ing his peaceable deportment after the reftoration, 
he was, in 1661, committed to the “Tower on a. 
charge of high-treafon ; and though no proof of 
his guilt could ever be produced, he was removed, 
firft to St. Nicholas’s ifland, and thence to Ply- 
mouth, where, from the effects of fome medicines 
adminiftred to him by one Dr. Dunftan, he was 
feized with a delirium. He recovered, however, 
both his liberty and his fenfes; and returning to 
Tondon, lived there in quiet till 1677, when he 


_ died of a palfy on the 11th of September of that 


year, and was buried in the church of St. Mar- 
garet, Weftmintter. | 

Samuel Fofter, an eminent mathematician in 
the feventeenth century, and aftronomy profeflor 
in Grefham-college, was born fomewhere in the 
county of Northampton, but in what place or 
year is uncertain, During his refidence in Ema- 
nuel-college Cambridge, where he had his edu- 
cation, he applied himfelf chiefly to the ftudy of 
the mathematics, in which he made a very confi- 
derable progrefs. He fucceeded Mr. Gillebrand 
in the aftronomy-profefforfhip in Grefham-col- 


_ Jege, which he afterwards refigned in favour of 


Mr. Murray, a Scottifh gentleman ; upon _ whofe. 
' , marrying, 
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marrying, and obtaining alivingin the church, he 
refumed his former office. He died in July, 1652, 
and was buried in the church of St. Peter le Poor 
in Broad-flreet : his works are numerous. Some 
of them were publifhed in his life-time; others 
after his death. 

John Dryden, one of the moft eminent poets of 
the feventeenth century, was defcended of an ho- 
nourable family, and born at Aldwincle in Nor- 
thamptonfhire, Auguft the gth, 1651. He had 
his education at Weftminfter-fchool, under the 
famous Dr. Bufby ; and during his refidence in 
that place, tranilated the third Satire of Per/ius, 
for a Thurfday night’s exercife, and wrote a Poem 
én the Death of the lord Haftings. Having perfected 
himfelf in claffical learning, he removed to Tri- 
nity-college in Cambridge, where he profecuted 
his ftudies with great ardour, and foon acquired 
the character of an excellent poet. In 1658 he 
publifhed Heroic Stanza’s on the late Lird Protec- 
tor; and about two years after, his 4/raea Redux, 
a poem on the reftoration, made its appearance. 
In 1068, upon the death of Sir William Dave- 
nant, he was appointed poet Jaureat and hiftorie- 
grapher to king Charles the Second; and, the fame 
year, publifhed his Effay on Dramatic poefy. His 
firft play, entitled, the Wild Gallant, appeared in 
1669 ; and during the twenty-four years that fol- 
lowed, he produced, befides his other numerous 
poetical writings, no lefs than twenty-fix new 
plays ; of which, though fome of them are very in- 
different, many are allowed to have a great deal 
of merit. His abilities, however, as a dramatic 
writer, were publickly ridiculed in the celebrated 
comedy, intitled, the Rebearfal, compofed by the 
duke of Buckingham, who has there introduced 
him under the character of Bays; but for this 
aflault, which, howeverfevere, wasnot altogether 


5 unmerited, 
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unmerited, he took ample revenge in his Abfalona 
and Achitophel, where, with great energy of 
ftyle and poignancy of fatire, he has lafhed his an- 
tagonift under the name of Zimri. In the be- 
ginning of the reign of king James the Second, 
he embraced the Roman Catholic religion ; but 
this, if it eftablifhed him in the good graces of 
that prince, precluded him from the favour of the 
fucceeding monarch : for being thereby rendered 
incapable of enjoying any public office, he was, 
upon the acceffion of king William and queen 
Mary, deprived of his place of poet laureat, and 
was fucceeded in it by Mr. Thomas Shadwell, 
againft whom he foon after wrote his AZac Fleck- 
neo. His Hind and Panther, and fome other pieces, 
were written inthe preceeding reign. ‘The re- 
maining part of his life, as the former had been, 
was entirely devoted to the fervice of the mufes ; 
and his Ode on St. Cecilia’s day, his tranflation. of 
Juvenal, Perfius, Virgil, Frefnay’s art of painting,. 
and of fome parts of Ovid, were publifhed at dif- 
ferent times, and at no long intervals. His Fadles 
were his lait performance, and having now at- 
tained to the feventieth year of his age, he died 
May the iff, 1701, and was buried in Weftmin- 
fter-abbey, where a monument, was afterwards 
erected to his memory by John duke of Bucking- 
ham. His Qde to St. Cecilia, and his’ Abfalom 
and Achitophel, are generally efteemed his _moit 
finifhed produGtions. His other works, though 
pofleffed of great beauties, are much lefs perfect: 
fome of them are even extremely faulty, both in 
fentiment and expreffion: a circumftance the. lefs 
furprizing, when it is confidered, that notwith- 
ftanding his great merit, and his powerful connec- 
tions (for he married a daughter of the earl of 
Berkfhire) he could not yet procure an eftablifh- 
ment, 
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ment, which might exempt him from the necefii- 
ty of writing for bread. 

Daniel Whitby, a learned divine, in the end 
of the feventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, was born in 1638, at Rufhden in Nor- 
thamptonfhire, and educated at Trinity-college 
in Oxford, of which he was chofena fellow. Ha- 
ving taken his degrees, and entered into orders, 
he became chaplain to Dr. Seth Ward, bifhop of 
Salifbury, who collated him to the prebends of 
Yatefbury, Hufborn and Burbach, in that cathe- 
dral. In 1672 he was appointed chantor of the 
faid church ; and about the fame time obtained 
the rectory of St. Edmund’s church in Salifbury. 
He died March the 24th, 1726, in the eighty 
eighth year of his age. His works are numerous 
and well known: his Paraphrafe and Commentary 
on the New Teftament is the moft confiderable. 

Elitha Coles, author of the dictionary, which 
goes by his name, was born in Northamptonthire 
about the year 1640. Having finifhed his {tudies at 
Oxford, he removed to London, where he became 
a teacher of the languages, and was afterwards 
chofen one of the ufhers of Merchant-taylors 
_{chool: but leaving that place (for what reafon is 
not known) he withdrewto Ireland, from whence 
he never returned. LBefides his dictionary, he 
wrote feveral other books, all of them calculated 
for the ufe of fchools. : 

Charles Montague, earl of Hallifax, the moft 
diftinguifhed ftatefman of his time, was the fourth 
fon of George Montague, of Horton in Northamp- 
tonfhire, Efq; younger fon of Henry the firft earl 
of Manchefter ; and was born at his father’s feat 
above-mentioned, Aprilthe 16th, 1661. He had 
his education at Weftminfter-fchool, and at Tri- 
nity college in Cambridge, where he gave early 
proofs of his pregnant genius. In1635 he wrote 
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% poem on the death of king Charles the Second, 
3n which he difplayed fuch ftrength of imagina- 
tion, and elegance of tafte, as attracted the no- 
tice of that great patron of the mufes, the earl of 
Dorfet, who invited him to London ; andupon his 
coming thither he foon encreafed his fame, by wri- 
ting, in conjunction with Mr. Matthew Prior, 
a piece, intitled, the Hind and Panther tran[verfed 
to the Story of the Country-Moufe and City-Moufe. 
Upon the abdication of king James the Second, 
he was chofen a member of the convention parlia- 
ment, and recommended to king William by the 
earl of Dorfet, who, introducing him to that 
monarch, faid, Aday it pleafe your Majefty, I have 
brought a Moufe to have the honour of kiffing your 
hand. ‘The king fmiled, and replied, Your Lord- 
foip will do well to put me in a way of making @ 
Man of him; and immediately ordered him a pen- 
fion of 5001. From this time forwards he rofe 
by quick fteps to the firft offices and dignities, be- 
ing fucceflively a commiffioner of the treafury,. 
chancellor of the Exchequer, firft lord of the 
Treafury, one of the lords juftices of the king- 
dom during his majefty’s abfence in Holland; and. 
in 1699, was created a peer of England, by the ti- 
tle of baron of Hallifax in the county of York. 
Nor were his dignities and employments fuperior 
to his abilities. “he recoinage of the fpecie, the: 
eftablifhment of a general fund, the raifing of the 
credit of the Bank, the erecting a new Eaft In- 
dia company, with feveral other fchemes, were 
at once projected and executed by him, with a faci- 
jity, which befpoke him an accomplifhed politi- 
cian. He was obliged, however, to pay that 
debt, which muft ever be paid by the great : his. 
high merit and fortune excited envy. ‘“[wice was 
he attacked by the Houfe of Commons, who im- 
peached him of high crimes and mifdemeanors ; 
and as often was he defended by the Lords, who 
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even voted that he deferved his Mayjefty’s favour. 


In 1706 he was one of the commiffioners for con 
cluding the Union with Scotland ; and, upon paf- 
fing the Bill for the Naturalization of the illuftri- 
ous Houfe of Hanover, and for better fecuring the 
Crown in the Proteftant line, he was pitched upon 
as the moft proper perfon to carry that a&t to Ha- 
nover. Upon the death of queen Anne, and be- 
fore the arrival of king George the Firft, he was 
one of the lords of the regency ; and immediately 
upon his majefty’s coming to England, he was ap- 
pointed firft lord of the treafury, and created 
earlof Hallifax, and knight of the garter. ‘This 
fucceffion of honours, however, he did not live 
long to enjoy ; for he died of an inflammation in 
his lungs May the 1gth, 1715, and was interred 
in Weitmintter-abbey. His character has been 
drawn to great advantage by feveral of his contempo- 
raries ; particularly by Sir Richard Steel, in the de- 
dication of the fourth volume of the Tatler, and. 
that of the third volume of the Spectator. | 

Francis Gaftrell, bifhop of Chefter in the be- 
gining of the prefent century, was born at Slap- 
ton in Northamptonfhire, about the year 1662, 
He received the firft rudiments of learning at 
Weftminfter-fchool, under the famous Dr. Buf- 
by ; from whence he removed to Chrift-church in 
Oxford, where he took the degrees in arts and di- 
vinity. In 1694, he was chofen preacher to the 
honourable fociety of Lincoln’s-Inn; and about 
three years after was appointed to preach the fer- 
mons at Boyle’s lecture. “[hefe fermons were af- 
terwards publifhed, and are defervedly held in 
great eftimation. His chara¢ter as a divine was 
now become fo high, that he was conftituted 
chaplain to the Houfe of Commons, canon of 
Chrift-church in Oxford, one of the chaplainsin 
ordinary toqueen Anne; and, in 1714, was raifed 
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_ to the fee of Chefter. He died November the 14th; 
1725. Befides his fermons at Boyle’s lecture, he 
wrote a variety of other tracts, all of them ex+ 
cellent in their kind. 

Jobn Friend, a learned phyfician, and elegant 
writer of the eighteenth century, was born, in 
1675, at Croton in Northamptonfhire, and edu- 
cated firft at Weftminfter-fchool under the famous 
Dr. Butby, and afterwards at Chrift-church col- 
keoe in Oxford, where he made forapid a progrefs 
in his ftudies, that,, by the time he had attained 
to the twenty-firft year of his age, he publifhed, 
in conjunction with Mr. P. Foulkes, a Latin 
tranflation of two Greek orations, the one that of 
/Efchines againf? Ctefiphon, the other that of De- 
mofthenes de Corond. Having finifhed, with much 
applaufe, his courfe of philofophy, he applied 
himfelf diligently to the ftudy of phyfic, and how 
foon he became a proficient in that noble fcience,. 
appeared from a letter of his, in: 1699, to Dr. 
Sloane, concerning an Hydrocephalus, as alfo 
from another letter to the fame gentleman, De 
Spafmi rarioris-Hiftoria, both which were inferted 
in the Phi/ofophical Tranfactions. In 1703 he pub- 
lithed his Hmmenologia, a work, which juftly pro- 
cured him the higheft reputation ; and the next 
year was appointed profeffor of Chymiftry in the 
univerfity of Oxford. In 1705 he attended the 
earl of Peterborough to Spain, as phyfician to the 
army; and upon his return home about two years 
after, he wrote an account of the earl’s condué in 
that expedition. In 1707 he was created doctor 
of phyfic by Diploma ; and, in. 1709, he pub- 
lifhed his Chymical le&tures,. In i712 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal Society ; and, foon 
after, attended the duke of Ormond to Flanders, 
as his phyfician. In 1716, he was chofen a fel- 
low of the college of Phyficians in London; and 
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the fame year publifhed the firft, and third 
books of Hippocrates de Morbis Popularibus, with - 
a Commentary on Fevers, written by himfelf. This 
piece gave occafion to a violent controverfy be- 
tween him and doctor Woodward, profeffor of 
phyfic in Grefham college, which was carried on 
partly in a ferious, and partly in a ludicrous man- 
ner; but in both thefe ways of arguing Dr..Friend 
obtained an undifputed vitory. In 1722 he was 
elected member of parliament for the borough of 
Launcefton in Cornwall, when joining with the 
party in oppofition to the government, and being’ 
fufpected of having a hand in bifhop Atterbury’s 
plot, he was committed to the Towerona charge 
of high treafon; but was foon after releafed, It 
was during bis confinement in that place, that he 
wrote an epiftle to Dr. Mead concerning fome par- 
ticular kinds of the Small- Pox, and began his Hi/lary 
of Phyfic, the firft part of which was publifhed in 
1725, and the fecond the year following. Upon 
the acceflion of king George the Second to the 
throne, he was appointed phyfician in ordinary to 
the queen; but did not live long fo enjoy that 
office ; for he died of a fever July the 26th, 1728, 
in the fifty-fecond year of his age. His body was: 
interred in the church of Hitcham in Bucking- 
hamfhire ; and a monument was erected to him by 
his only fon in Weftminfter-abbey. His works 
were publifhed at London in 1733, in one volume 
folio, and dedicated to the queen, who had always 
entertained for him the higheft regard. 
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Ye FS HIS is the old Saxon name of the coun- 
Nao BA tys which was written Northan-Hum- 
Yo xy ber-lond, fignifying the land or coun- 
Wy Uf xf try north of the Humber. It being 
formerly not only a diftrict of larger extent than 
it is at prefent, comprehending Yorkfhire, Dur- 
ham, Lancafter, Weftmoreland and Cumberland, 
as well as Northumberland, but was a diftinét 
kingdom of the Saxon heptarchy. Northumber- 
land as it is at prefent circumfcribed, is a mari- 
time county, that extends farther nerth than any 
of the others, it bordering on Berwick upon | 
‘Tweed and Scotland, from which it is divided on 
the north by the river Tweed ; on the eaft it is 
wafhed by the ocean; on the fouth by the river 
Derwent and Tyne, which feparate it from the 
county of Durham; and on the weft is bounded 
by Cumberland and part of Scotland: it extend- 
ing in its utmoft length from north tofouth about 
fixty-feven miles ; from eaft to weft in its broadeft 
part forty, and is near one hundred and feventy 
miles in circumference ; but the moft northern 
and fouthern parts are very narrow, and the for- 
mer is for a confiderable fpace not twenty miles 
broad, and for fome miles not even ten, 

This, with fome of the adjacent counties, was, 
jn the time of the Romans, inhabited by the Ot- 
tadini, Ottadeni, or Ottatini, a people, fuppofed 
to have been thus called from their fituation upon 

the 
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theriver Tyne. Thefe people, being uneafy under 
the Roman government, confpired with the Caledo- 
hians, in the reign of the emperor Severus, and 
threw off the yoke, at which that prince was fo 
provoked, that having aflembled his army in order 
to reduce them, he had the cruelty to order his 
foldiers to give them no quarter, but his death pre- 
vented the execution of this inhuman command, 
and the Britons were left mafters of this province, 
till Theodofius, fome time after landing in Eng- 
Jand, recovered it out of their hands. ‘There are 
ereater and more numerous monuments of the | 
Komans inhabiting this county than any other can 
produce ; befides Hadrian’s vallum, and Severus’s 
wall, Mr. Horfley has given above a hundred and 
twenty accurate cuts of in{criptions and fculptures 
found here. 

After the Romans had withdrawn their forces, 
the Britons, who had been exhaufted by the bra- 
veft of their youth having been fent abroad to 
fight the battles of the Romans, were obliged to 
call inthe Saxons to afift them againit the Sccts 
and Piéts; but when the Saxons had vanquifhed 
their enemies, they fettled here themfelves, and 
divided the fouth part of the ifland into feven . 
kingdoms, of which Northumberland was one of 
the chief. It was firft brought under the Saxon 
yoke by Offa, the brother of Hengift, and his. 
fon Jebufa, 

‘This county lying on the borders of Scotland, 
whofe inhabitants often made inroads into it, part- 
ly for conqueft and partly for pillage, it was at 
length found neceflary to conftitute particular go- 
vernors to guard and defend the borders, and thefe 
were called lords of the Eaft, Weft, and Middle 
Marches. At the fame time every man pofleffed 
of great wealth, found himfelf obliged to provide 
a caftle for his own fafety and defence. “ ‘ 

The 
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The air of Northumberland is not fo cold a 
might be imagined from its being fituated fo far 
to the north ; for as it lies between the German 
and Irifh feas, in the narroweft part of England, | 
it has the advantage of being warmed by the fea 
vapours, and hence the fnow feldom lies long, 
except in the moft northern parts, and’on the tops 
of all the high mountains; the air likewife is 
more falubrious than might be expected ina coun- 
try bord¢ring on the fea, as appears by the ftrength, 
robuft health and longevity of the inhabitants. 
This advantage is attributed to the foil on the 
~ coafts, which being fandy and rocky, emit no 
fuch noxious vapours as thofe which conftantly rife 
from mud and ouze. 

This county is extremely well watered with 
fine rivers, the chief of which are the ‘Tweed, 
the North and South Tyne, the Coquet, and the 
Read. The Tweed rifes in Scotland, and run- 
ning north-eaft, is joined by the Bowbent, the 
Bramifh, the Till, and other fmaller flreams; it 
parts England from Scotland, and flows into the 
German fea at Berwick. The South Tyne rifes 
near Alfton-Moor in the north-eaft part of Cum- 
berland, and running north-weft to Featherfton- 
Haugh, near Haltwefel, there forms an angle, 
bending its courfe north-eaftward, and being join- 
ed by two fmall rivers, called the Eaft and Weft 
Alon, joins the North Tyne near Hexham. The 
North Tyne, which is much the moft confidera~ 
ble, rifes in a mountain called Tyne-head, on the 
borders of Scotland, and flowing fouth-eaft, re- 
ceives a {mall river, called the Shele; then con-_ 
tinuing the fame courfe, is joined by a confidera- 
ble ftream, called the Read ; and having received 
the South Tyne, pafles by Newcaftle, and dif- 
charges itfelf into the German ocean below Tin- 
mouth. The Coquet rifes on the borders of Scot- 
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Tand, a little to the north of the fource of the 
Read, and running eaftward is jomned by feveral 
ftreams, pafles by Rothbury, and falls into the 
German ocean at Warkworth. ©The Read rifes. 
on a mountain, called Readfquire, and at its 
fource is a confiderable river; and after having 
runa confiderable diftance fouth-eaft, in which 
courfe it receives many other ftreams, it falls into 
the north Tyne near Billingham. 

Thefe rivers afford great plenty of fifh, parti- 
eularly trout and falmon. The T'weed in parti- 
cular is fo remarkable for the falmon fifhery, that 
they frequently take great numbers at one draught, 
and they are fo cheap, that.a large falmon may be 
frequently purchafed for a fhilling, which is of 
great advantage to the poor houfekeepers. How- 
ever, this extraordinary plenty makes them fo 
cloyed with this fine fith, that the fervants when 
they are hired, ufually bargain that they fhall not 
be obliged to-eat of this fifh nore than on certain 
days in ‘the week. The lords of the manors bor- 
dering on the above rivers, have the property of 
the fifhery, which they farm out to fifhermen, 
who dry the greateft part of the falmon they 
eatch, pickle a-confiderable quantity, and export 
both the dried and pickled beyond fea, 

This county, particularly the weftern parts, are 
rough and mountainous, but yield grafs for the feed 
ing of fheep. On the tops of fome of thefe moun- 
tains, efpecially on thofe in North Kindale and 
Readfdale, there are bogs, which it is dangerous 
for horfemen toride over, yet the inhabitants have 
the art of bringing uptheir horfes to crofs them 
without danger, on which account they are ufually 
ealled Bog-trotters. 

We ought not to omit mentioning herethe fa- 
mous range of mountains on the borders of Scot- 


gad called the Cheviot-hills, which are fo high, 
“that 
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that on the north fide of them, fnow may be feert 
in fome of their cliffs till Midfummer: they ferve’ 
as land-marks at fea, and one of them, which is 
much higher than the reft, refembles at a diftance, 
the famous pique of Teneriff, and may be plainly 
feen at the diftance of fixty miles. On the fum- 
mit of this mountain is a fmooth, pleafant plain, 
about half a mile in diameter, with a large pond 
in the middle of it. Reedfdale is a large tract of 
ground very thinly inhabited, and is fo called from 
the river Reed, which runs along its north and 
welt fides, and falls into the North Tyne ; we 
have alfo taken notice, that the high mountaitr 
called Reed{quire is the fource of that river, frons 
which it falls feventy feet into the valley. The 
jurifdiGtion of this dale, belonged to the family 
of Umfreville for many generations ; and in it are 
a great many heaps of ftones, called Laws, which 
the inhabitants believe to have been thrown toge~ 
ther in remembrance of perfons flain there. 

‘The coal-pits in this county are extremely fa 
mous, It is called Sea-coal, from its being brought 
by fea to moft of the maritime parts of Great 
Britain, as well as to France, Flanders, and other 
countries: the trade of this county, in coals, is 
therefore exceeding great, London alone confu- 
ming upwards of eight hundred thoufand chaldrons 
in one year; but as this coal is dug from pits, it 
is as properly pit-coalas any other. Here are alfo 
mines of lead and copper, and the mountains pro- 
duce great plenty of timber. As the heathy 
and mountainous parts, as we have already ob- 
ferved, afford good pafturefor the fheep, the fhep- 
herds live infmall huts. called Sheals, or Shea- 
lings, and keep their flocks abroad almoft all’ the 
fummer.. “Chefe mountains were formerly of great 
advantage to England, by defending that partof the 
country from the invafions of the Scots, and they 

now 
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now fhelter the more fruitful parts of the county 
from the north and weft winds. | — ) 

The foil, as in other:places, is different in dif- 
ferent parts. Along the banks of the rivers, par- 
ticularly the. Tyne, there are large and rich mea- 
dows, and the land on the fea-coaft, where it is 


well cultivated, yields great plenty of wheat and 
other grain, 


The moft extraordinary plants which grow wild 
in this county, are, 

The dwarf honey-fuckle, Periclymenum humile, 
C. B. parvum Prutenicum Clufii, J. B. On the 
weit fide of the north end of the higheft of Che- 
viot-hills, in great plenty, | 

The fea-buglofle, Echinum marinum, B. P. At 
Scrammerfton-hills, between the falt-pans and 
Berwick, on the fea-beech, about a mile and a 
half from Berwick. . 

The lefler fmooth broad-leaved codded willow- 
herb, Lyfimachia filiquofa glabra minor latifolia. 
On Cheviot-hills, by the fprings and rivulets of 
water. 

Winter-green with chick-weed flowers, Pyrola 
alfines fore Europaca, C. By Park. Hlerba trienta- 
lis, J. B. Qn thevother fide of the Pi&s-wall, 
five miles beyond Hexham northwards; and a- 
mong the heath upon the moift mountains, not far 
from Harbottle weftward. 

Horfe-radith, Rhaphanus rufficanus, Ger. Park. 
C. B. fylveftris five armoracia multis, J. B. About 
Alnwick, and elfewhere in this county, in the 
ditches, and by the water-fides, growing in‘great 
plenty. 

Common eryngo of the Midland, Eryngium 
wulgare, J.B. vulgare & camerarii, C. B. Mediter- 
raneum feu campefire, Park. On the fhore called 
Friar-goofe, near Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, _ 
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This county, which is fituated in the province 
of York, and diocefe of Durham, has four hun-' 
dred and fixty parifhes, and is divided into fix 
wards, in which are twelve market- towns, Alne- 
wick, Beleterd, Berwick, Ellefdon, Haltwefel, 
Hexham, Learmouth, Morpeth, Newcaftle, Roth- 
bury, Warkworth, ee Woller. It fends eight 
members to canines that is, two knights of 
the fhire for the county, and two reprefentativ es 
for each, of the three following: towns, Newcaitle- 
upon-Tyne, Morpeth, and Berwick-upon-T weed. 
We fhall enter this county-by the London road 
to Berwick, defcribing all the towns near the coatt. 
On crofiing the river Tyne, the firft town you 
come to is NEWCASTLE, from its fituation, called 
NEWCASTLE- uPON-T¥NE, to diftinguifh it from 
Newcaftle-under Line in Staffordfhire. It had. its 
name froma caftle built here by Robert, the eldeft 
fon of William the Conqueror, to defend the 
country. againft the Scots. In the time of the 
Saxons it was called Moncafter, from the monks 
that were here, who all: fed when it was depopu- 
lated by the Danes. ‘This is the principal town 
of the county. It is feated on the north bank of 
the river Tyne, at the diftance of two hundred: 
and feventy-fix miles north by weft of London, 
fourteen miles north of Durham, and eighty-four 
north by weft of York. It has been a borough, 
at leaft ever fince the reign of king Richard the 
Second, who. granted the. mayor the honour of 
haying a fword carried. befere him; and king 
Henry the Sixth made it a,town and county’ of it~ 
felf, independant of Northumberland. Itas at pre- 
fent governed by a mayor, nineteen aldermen, are= 
corder, afheriff, a town-clerk, a clerkof the dhighi 
ber,’ two coroners, eight chamberlains, a.fword- 
bearer, who wears a cap of maintenance, a water-- 
bailiff, who,carries, a large mace, and. feven fer- 
jeants 
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jeants at mace. This is one of the largeft, moft 
populous, and handfomeft towns in the north of 
England: the moft bufy part of it, which lies 
towards the river, is very uneven, it being built 
on. the declivity of a fteep hill, and the houfes 
very clofe together: but the upper or north part, 
which is inhabited by people in affluent circum - 
ftances, is much more pleafant, and has three Je- 
vel, well built, and fpacious ftreets. “he town 
is encompafled by a {trong wall, in which are feven 
gates, and the fame number of turrets, with feve- 
ral cafemates bomb proof, but the caftle, which 
overlooks the whole town, is ina ruinous con- 
dition. Here are fix churclyes and chapels, four 
of which are parechial. ‘That of St. Nicholas, 
which is the mother church, is a curious ftruc- 
ture, built in the manner of a cathedral, and has a 
fine fteeple of uncommon architecture. Here are 
alfo feveral meeting-houfes, a magnificent Ex- 
change, and a handfome manfion-houfe for the 
mayor, a noble cuftom-houfe, and the fineft quay 
in England, except that at Yarmouth. It has a 
ftately bridge over the Tyne, confifting of feven 
very iarge arches, which leads into the county: of 
Durham, in which its fuburb, called Gates-head, 
is feated. .On this bridge is built a large gate- 
houfe, where: is am iron-gate to fhut up the paf- 
fage. [his gate being at the extremity of. the 
liberties of Newcaftle, the arms of the town are 
carved in {tone on the weft fide of it, and thofe of 
the bifhoprie of Durham on the eatt. © This 
town has alfo a fine hall for the furgeons, an hof- 
pital for decayed freemen) and their widows, and 
another for three clergymens wilows, and three’ 
merchants widows, with charity-{chools for three 
hundred children, and. a large-prifon called New- 
gate. Dr. Thomlinfon, prebendary. of St. Pauls 
in London, gave a library of above fix thoufand 
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valuable books to the corporation, and fettled a 
rent-charge of five pounds ayear forever, for pur- 
chafing new books; and Walter Blacket, Efq; 
has erected a repofitory for them, and fettled 
twenty-five pounds a year for ever, for the fup- 
port of a librarian. The town has a market on 
Tueldays and Saturdays, and two fairs, which 
Jaft nine days each, on the 12th of Auguft, and 
the 29th of October, during the three frit days, 
for horned cattle, fheep and hogs, and the reft of 
the time for cloth, woollen, and various other 
goods. 

Here are many glafs-houfes, and a confiderable 
manufature of hard-ware, which are advantages 
particularly owing to the coals, of which the falte 
works at Sheals, in its neighbourhood, confume 
amazing quantities, and the fires make fuch a 
fmoak, that it may be feenin huge clouds over 
the hills at many miles diftance. There are alfo 
at Newcaftle feveral fhip-yards, where veflels for 
the coal-trade are built im great perfection. ‘The 
trade of this town in coals, exclufive. of other 
trafick, employs-above fix thoufand keelmen or 
coal-lightermen, who have here formed them- 
felves into a friendly fociety, and by their own 
contributions, erected an hofpital for fuch of their 
fraternity as are difabled, either by age or acci- 
dent. ‘This place is alfo famous for grind -ftones ; 
but the fith fold in London by the name of New- 
caftle falmon, is taken in the Tweed, and fent to 
Sheals, a fmal]l port, at the mouth of the Tyne, 
feven miles to the eaftward of Newcaftle, and 
there pickled, and put on board veflels for ex~ 
portation. “I’he town is faid to have the greateft 
public revenue, in its own right as a corporation, 
of any town in England, it being computed at 


8000 1, a year. ; ' 
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The river Tyne is fo deep at Newcaftle, as ta 
carry veflels of a confiderable burthen, without 
any danger from fhallows, except at the bar of 
Tinmouth, where a fand-bank lies acrofs the 
mouth of the river, not above feven feet deep at 
low-water; and there are about it dangerous 
rocks, called the Black-Middins ; but the Trinity- 
houfe of Newcaftle have ereCted two light-houfes 
to direct fhips in the night-time, and to prevent 
any danger from the Middins. Near them was 
built in 1672 a fertification, called Clifford’s fort, 
which commands all the vetlel: that enter the ri- 
ver. [he mouth of the river is alfo defended by 
‘Tinmouth-caftle, which is fituated on a very high 
rock, inacceffible on the fide next the fea, and 
well mounted with cannon. 

Newcaftle had feveral religious houfes erected 
fince the time of the conquetft, particularly an 
hofpital dedicated to the Virgin Mary, fuppofed 
to have been founded in the reign of king Henry 
the Firft, but enlarged and endowed by one Affe- 
lack, about the end of the reign of king Henry 
the Second, and annexed to St. Mary of Weft- 
gate. Near Weftzate was another hofpital de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, as old as the time 
of king Henry the Third, confiiting of a mafter 
and fix brethren, whofe revenues, at the time of 
the fuppreffion, annually amounted to 26]. 13s. 
4d. Inthe time of king Henry the Third here 
was a priory of brethren de Poenitentia Jef 
Chrifti, feated in a part of the town, called Con- 
ftable-Garth. Between Weftgate and Newgate 
was a houfe of Black friars, founded about the 
year 1260, by Sir Peter Scot, and his fon Nicho- 
las: and near Pandon gate, ftood a houfe of Grey- 
friars, founded before the year 1300. Near the 
town was a fimall Beneditine nunnery dedicated 
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to St. Bartholomew, as old as the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, which, at the diffolution, 
had ten nuns, and a revenue amounting to 361. a 
year. Without the walls of the town was like- 
wife a priory, or hofpital, dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, of a mafter and brethren, founded by 
king Henry the Firft. This hofpital is ftill in 
being, and confifts of a mafter, and three poor 
brethren, each of whom has 31. 6s. a year. 

Before we entirely leave Newcaftle, it will be 
proper to obferve, as a proof of the falubrity of 
the air, in that part of the county, that in 1743, 
two old men, the father and fon, were fubpoena- 
ed to an affize held in that town, as witnefles from 
a neighbouring village; the father was one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years of age, and his fon nine- 
ty-five, both of them hearty, and retaining their 
fight and hearing ; and the next year, one Adam 
‘Turnbull died in Newcaftle, aged one hundred 
and twelve, who had married four wives, and the 
laft when he was near a hundred years of age. 

At Fennam, a fmall village near Newcaftle, 
{ome coal-pits are faid to have been burning feve- 
ral years. The flames are vifible at night, and 
may be traced in the day by the fulphur on the 
ground. - 

At BENWELL, alfo near Neweaftle, feveral 
urns have been dug up with coins in them; one 
of thefe urns has been depofited in the ‘library at 
Durham, where it ftill remains entire. 

We fhall now return to Tinmoutuy, which 
was called by the Britons Pen-bor-crag, that is, 
the Head of the rampart upon the rock, whence 
fome* maintain that Adrian’s ditch, if not Seve- 
rus’s wall, reached as far as this place: but Hor- 
fley is of opinion, that the wall at this end ter- 
minated in a ftation near Coufin’s houfe, the ruins 
of it being there very plain: and adds, the an- 
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«ijent name of this ftation was Segedunum, the 
firft of the ftations per lineam valli, where, ac- 
‘cording to the Notitia, the firft cohort of the Ler- 
gi were quartered: but in the time of the Saxon 
heptarchy, this place was called “Punnacetter, 
from its fituation on the river Tyne. Here was 
priory of Benedictine monks, founded by Ro- 
ert de Moubray, a Norman of noble extraction, 
whom William the Conqueror made earl of Nor- 
thumberland. David, king of Scots, Henry the 
Firft and Second, and John, kings of England, 
granted to this monaftery many lands and great 
liberties. And Tofti, earl of York, brother to 
‘king Harold, enlarged them. King Edward the 
Third being difpleafed with the monks, feized on 
their poffeflions 5 but was the next year reconcil- 
ed, and reftored them, through the devout refpect 
he paid the martyrs St. Alban and St. Ofwin, 
which Ofwin, king and martyr, lies buried in this 
abbey ; afterwards the above Robert de Moubray 
gave for it a cell tothe monks of St. Alban’s. The 
remains of this monaftery, of which we have 
given a view, fhew that it was a ftately building, 
there being great part of one end, and of a fingle 
wall {till ftanding, but the reft is entirely demo- 
difhed. The revenues of the above priory were 
valued at 3871. tos. 5d..a year, by Dugdale; 
cand at 5111. 4s. 1d. by Speed. With refpect 
to the caftle, we have already taken notice of it, 
in defcribing the harbour of Newcaftle, and the 

mouth of the Tyne. 
The Picts-wall beginning on the eaft of New- 
caftle, extends weftward acrofs the county inte 
‘Cumberland ; but as we have already given a par- 
ticular defcription ef the prefent ftate of that wall, 
in its extent quite acrofs the kingdom, as well as 
-of the wall of earth begun by the emperor A- 
drian, which accompanies it in its courfe, in treat- 
ES +2 ing 
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ing of the antiquities of Cumberland, we fhall 
not here take up the reader’s attention, by repeat- 
ing what has been already faid. 

At a fmall diftance to the northward of Tin- 
mouth is CULLERCOATS, which is only remarkable 
for having a very commodious Hittle port of arti- 
ficial conftruction, It is dry at low-water mark, 
and only ferves for coals and falt belonging to the 
works of particular perfons, at whofe expence it 
was conftructed. 

Five miles north-weft of Tinmouth is SEason- 
SLUICE, another artificial port, formed by Ralph 
Delaval, an able admiral of the laft century, on 
his own plan, and entirely at his own expence, 
for the benefit of himfelf and his friends, but 
without excluding others who chofe to ufe it. In 
conftructing this fmal] harbour he found great 
difficulties, which exercifed his fkill and patience ; 
a ftone pier, which covered it from the north-eaft 
wind, was more than once carried away by the 
fea; and on his overcoming this difficulty, by 
ufing timber as well as ftone, he found a new in- 
‘convenience, his port filling up with mud and 
fand, though a pretty rapid ftream ran through it. 
‘To remove this, he placed a ftrong fluice with 
flood-gates upon his brook, which being fhut 
by the coming in of the tide, the water behind © 
colleéted itfelf into a body, and forcing a pafiage 
at the ebb, carried all before it, and thus twice 
‘in twenty-four hours fcoured the bed of the har- 
bour clean. ‘This port, though fometimes called 
Seafon-Sluice, is more commonly termed Seafon- 
Delaval, from the name of the ingenious gentle- 
man who formed it. It admits fmall veflels, yet 
Jarger veflels may lie fafe, and receive their lad- 
ing in the road. ) 

PRuDHow isa town and caftle, pleafantly feat- 
ed on the ridge of a hill, eight miles to the weft 
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of Newcaftle, and about ‘two from the wall ; 
Camden would have it to be the Procolitia of the 
Romans; but that has been more properly placed 
at Carrabrugh. This caftle was famous for its re- 
fitting all attempts againft it. King Henry the 
Firft gave it to Gilbert de Umfranvile, which, for 
many fucceeding reigns, continued in that name. 
In Henry the Second’s reign Odonell de Umfran- 
vile bravely defended it againft William, king of 
the Scots, who, ambitious of conquering fo ftrong 
a place, laid clofe fiege againft it; but by its own 
ftreneth, and the help of Robert de Stutevil, he 
was repulfed, and it continued as before in that 
family for many fucceeding ages. In the reign cf 
Henry the Sixth it was given to Henry, earl of 
Northumberland, who was afterwards flain in the 
battle of St. Alban’s, fighting for the Lancaftrian 
ine. Henry his fon efpoufing the fame caufe, 
forfeited moft of his pofleffions, and this caftle was 
given to Robert, lord Ogle, for life; afterwards 
it came again to the earls of Northumberland, in 
whofe pofterity it ftill continues. Moft of the 
walls have fuffered greatly, only the fquare tower 
in the middle, and a lefler one at the end, feem to 
‘be pretty entire, as the reader will fee from the 
view we have given of thefe ruins. 

From Newcaitle a road extends fourteen miles 
northward to MorpPETH, which is feated upon a. 
fmall river called the Wentfbeck, at the diftance 
of two hundred and ninety-one miles north by 
welt of London. It is an ancient borough by 
prefcription, governed by two bailiffs, and feven 
aldermen: the two bailiffs are chofen out of four 
perfons prefented by the free burgeffes to the lord 
of the manor’s fteward, who holds a court here 
twice a year.. This town has a bridge over the 
Wentf{beck, which runs almoft through the mid- 
dle of it. “Fhe church is on the fouth fide of the 
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river, and near it, on a fhadyhill, is the caftle,, 
mow inruins. It is a poft town, and being a: 
great thoroughfare to the north, has feveral good 
jnns, and an elegant town-houfe, built by a. 
rate earl of Carlifle. It has a very good market 
on Wednefdays,. for corn and provifions; and this 
is the moil confiderable market in. England for 
cattle, except Smithfield in London. It has alfo 
two fairs, the frft held on the Wednefday, Thurf- 
day and on Friday feven-night before Whit-Sun- 
day, that is, on Wednefday, for horned cattle, on. 
‘Thurfday for fheep, and on Friday, for horfes: 
the other fair is on the Wednefday before the 22d: 
of July, for a few horned cattle, and. is very. 
fmall. 

At Newminsrer, near Morpeth, was an ab- 
bey of Ciftercian monks, founded and endowed: 
by Ralph de Morlay, and Julian his wife, in the 
year 1138, befides whom it had many other bene- 
factors. It had fifteen religious at the fuppreffion,, 
and poffeffions of the annual value of 1401. 

Three miles eaft of Morpeth is Borax caf- 
tle, which was built by Robert Bertram, gover- 
nor of Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, and fheriff of 
Northumberland, who, in the reign of Edward 
the Third, obtained leave to convert his manor. 
houle into a caftle, but having no male iffue, 
Helen, his daughter and heirefs, marrying Sir 
Robert Ogle, Knight, transferred this barony to. 
his family. Afterwards his fon Robert fettled it 
upon his younger fon John, whom he furnamed 
Bertram, being defirous that his eftate fhould go 
in that name, and his pofterity enjoyed it till the 
male iffue failing in Cuthbert, lord Ogle, Ca- 
tharine, his daughter and heirefs, married Sir 
Charles Cavendifh, Knight, by which means it 
came igto the pofleflion of the family of the ah 
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ef Oxford. A good part of it is ftill remaining, 
and fhews that it was formerly a ftrong handfome 
{tructure, much more regularly built than caitles 
generally were in thofe times; but it is not im- 
poflible that it may have been rebuilt fince, tho’ 
hiftory takes no notice of it. “That part which 
feems to have been the gatehoufe is entire, and 
kept in good repair. Of this caftle we have given 
the reader an engraved view. | 
About four miles to the north-eaft of Bothal 
caftle is WippRINGTOoN-caftle, which has been 
many years in the pofleffion of the family of that 
name, one of whom, Roger de Widdrington, 
was fheriff of the county of Northumberland in 
the thirty-fixth year of the reign of Edward the 
‘Third, and by defcent in a direct line, came to 
Sir William Widdrington, Knt. who was ‘ad- 
vanced by king Charles the Firft to the dignity 
of a baron of this realm, but loft his life in Lan- 
cafhire, fighting to reftore king Charles the Se- 
cond. It isa very handfome ancient feat, of a 
very fingular architecture. The middle part is 
adorned at the top with round turrets of a very 
unufual conftruction, and at the top of the bat- 
tlements are figures, which, at a diftance, have 
the appearance of tall {tatues, though in reality 
they are quite otherwife; however, taken altoge- 
ther, it is a delightful country-feat. Of this 
ftru€ture we have alfo caufed a view to be en- 
graved. | 
From hence a road extends eight miles to the 
river Coquet, which has a bridge, fix miles to the 
north-eaft of which is WARKWORTH, a town 
feated at the mouth of the Coquet, with a very 
beautiful caitle built on the bank of that river, 
which partly furrounds it; it ftands very near the 
fea, and is the beft built and moft entire of any 
he 4 in 
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m thefe parts. This was the feat of a branch of 
the ancient family of the Claverings, which John 
de Clavering fettled, together with his eftate after 
his deceafe, on king Edward the Second, and his 
heirs. It continued ini the crown till the reign of 
Edward the Third, who gave the caftle and lands 
belonging to it to Henry Percy, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and his heirs, to which noble fami- 
ly it ftill belongs. Of this caftke we have like- 
wife here given an engraved view. 

_ At this town, near the mouth of the Coquet,. 
ts an hermitage cut out of the folid rock, by the 
fide of the river. The roof is arched, and the 
fides decorated with pillars in the Gothic tafte. It 
is divided into two apartments, each of the fame 
fize ; one of thefe feems to have been a lodging 
room, and the other a chapel, at the eaft end of 
which is an altar, and over it a crofs cut in the 
wall. In the window is‘ the figure of a woman 
at full length, in a recumbent pofture. At one 
end of this figure is another that appears weep- 
ing, and at the other end is a bull’s head. This 
town has a market on Thurfdays, and two fairs, 
held on April 25, if on Thurfday, but if net, 
onthe Thurfday before, for hats, fhoes, pedlars 
goods, linen and woollen cloth; and on Novem- 
ber 22, if it falls on Thurfday, but if not, on 
the ‘Thurfday before, for horned cattle, fhoes, 
hats and pedlars goods. 

About four miles fouth-eaft of Warkworth is. 
Coauet ifland, which is about a mile in length, 
but narrow. ‘The air is very unwholefome, and 
the land barren, but the fhoals of fifth that are 
commonly about it, make work for the fifhermen. 
It has noother inhabitants but a few colliers, who 
have their huts, for coal is faid to be very plen- 
tiful in the ifland ; fome even fay that there is no 
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“more than a fingle houfe, which may be the rea- 
fon of its being frequented by great numbers of 
_ wild-fowl that lay their eggs here in great plenty, 
of which the fifhermen make confiderable advan- 
tage, by felling them to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring coaft. They are of all fizes and 
colours, for fome of them are faid to be larger 
than thofe of geefe, and others of the fize of 
hens-eggs, and as well tafted ; but this feems to 
be an exaggeration, for we know of no birds on . 
the coaft of England that lay eggs of that fize. 
In ancient times there was a caftle here, and alfo 
a cell of Benedi€tine monks, fubordinate to the 
monattery of Tinmouth. 

At the diftance of five miles to the weft of the 
road is RorHBuRyY, which is feated on the north 
bank of the Coquet, and is only remarkable for 2 
charity-fchool, ereéted for teaching one hundred 
and twenty children. It had anciently a market 
on Thurfdays, which is now difcontinued, or is 
at leaft very fmall, but it has ftill four fairs, held 
on Friday in Eafter-week, Whit-Monday, the 2d 
of O&ober, and the 1ft of November, for horned 
cattle, linen and woollen cloth. 

At BRENKHORN, or BRINKBURN, near Roth- 
bury, was a priory of canons regular of the order 
of St. Auguftin, founded in the reign of king 
Henry the Firft, by Ofbert Colutarius, on a piece 
of ground given by William Bertram, baron of 
Mitford. At the time of its fuppreffion it had 
ten religious, and revenues amounting to 681. 
19 8. 1d. : 

HARBOTTLE, a village eight miles weft of 
Rothbury, has a fair on September 19, for horn- 
ed cattle, great quantities of linen, woollen and 
Scotch cloth, | 

Es From 
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From Rothbury a road extends ten miles tom 
ALNWICK, or ALNEWICK, commonly called 
ANWICK, which took its name from a {mall river 
called the Aln, upon which it ftands, at the dif- 
tance of three hundred and ten miles north by 
weft of London. ‘Fhe town is populous, and in: 
general well built: it has a large town-houfe, in 
which the quarter feffions, and county courts are 
held, and a fpacious fquare, in which the market 
is kept. It appears to have been formerly a for- 
tified town, by the veftiges. of a wall ftill vifible 
in many parts, and three gates, which remain al- 
“‘moft entire. It is governed by four chamberlains,. 
_ who are chofen once in two years out of the twen= 
ty-four common-council. It has a large caftle,. 
which is ftill kept in repair, and is a ftrong, well 
built, beautiful ftructure, adorned with turrets, 
on which are a number of handfome ftatues. In 
the reign of William Rufus, Malcolm the ‘Fhird,. 
king of the Scots, coming hither to concert with 
that prince about affairs relating to both kingdoms, 
and not being entertained with that pomp he ex- 
pected, returned in difpleafure, and immediately 
Faifing an army, marched into England, ravaging: 
all the country as far as this caftle, which he be- 
fieged. ‘Fhe garrifon was on the point of fur- 
rendering, when a foldier promifed to deliver him: 
the keys.on the point of his fpear, which he pre- 
tended to do; but while he was ftretching out his 
hand to. take them, the foldier ran the {pear into 
his body, and killed him. ‘This caftle likewife 
held out againft William, king of Scotland, who: 
was obliged to. raife the fiege. King Henry the 
Second confirmed this caftle and barony to Eu- 
ftace Fitz John, whofe pofterity took the name 
of Vefey, and after many fucceflions, William de: 
Vefey becoming heir, and dying without legiti- 
mat¢ 
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mate iffue, empowered Anthony Beck, bifhop of 
Durham, to preferve this caftle, and divers lands, 
for his natural fon, who was in lreland, and un- 
der age; but on fome pretence he fold the caftle, 
and honour of Alnwick, to Henry Percy, from 
whom the earls of Northumberland are defcend- 
ed, in which family it {till remains, 

As the audits for the receipt of rents twice a 
year have been generally held at this caftle, it has 
been always kept in tolerable repair, and it has 
been thoroughly repaired and beautified, by the 
prefent earl of Northumberland, who has made 
very confiderable alterations upon a moft elegant 
plan, with a view to refide in it during fome ‘part . 
of the fummer feafon. Of this ftructure we have 
caufed a view to be engraved. 

In this town was allo an abbey of Pecowaie 
tenfian canons, founded and endowed in 1147, 
by Euftace St. John, and dedicated to the Vitgin . 
Mary, which at the diffolution had an arthual 
revenue, according to Dugdale, of 1891. 15s. 
and, according to Speed, of upwards of 197]. | 

Alnwick has a market on Saturdays, and five 
fairs held on Palm-Sunday-eve, for hats, fhoes, 
and pedlars goods; on May 12, for horned cat- 
tle, horfes, and pedlars goods; on the laft Mon- 
day in July, forhorned cattle, horfes, linen, and 
woollen cloth; on the firft Tuefday in O@ober, 
for horned-cattle; horfes, and pedlars goods ; and 
on the Saturday before Chriftmas day, for thoes, 
hats, poultry, and woolien cloth. 

It is faid, that every perfon who takes up his 
freedom in the town of Alnwick, is, by a claufe 
in the charter of that place, obliged to jump inte 
a neighbouring bog, in which a perfon will fome- 
times fink to the chin. This cuftom is faid to 
have been impofed by king John, who travelling 
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this way, and leaving the road on account of its 
being very bad, his horfe ftuck in this very bog,. 
on which he took this method to punifh the people 
of the town for not keeping the road in better 
order. 

Five miles fouth-eaft of Alnwick is ALE- 
MOUTH, or ALNMOUTH, which is feated about - 
two miles north of Warkworth, at the mouth of 
the Aln, and ts a fea-port, whence large quanti- 
ties of corn are annually fhipped. It is faid, that 
on the banks of this river, near the town, the 
bones of men of a prodigious fize have been dif- 
covered ; but this is a common miftake, they be- 
ing déubtlets the bones of fome large animal. 
“About three miles north-weflt of Alnwick is 
Hutt abbey, which has a park belonging to it,, 
and was lately purchafed by the earl of Northum- 
berland. ‘Fhere are ftill to be feen here the ree 
mains of feveral chapels, and. a f{quare tower of 
neat workmanfhip. 

About three miles north-eaft of Alnwick ftands. 
Howick, the feat of Sir Henry Grey, Bart. The 
‘fituation.of this feat is extremely pleafant, it hav- 
ing a fine profpect ef the fea to the eaft, and of 
the country to.the fouth, and: is well fheltered to 
the north, both by nature and art. 

Four miles to the northward: of Howick is 
DuNSTANBOROUGH caftle, which is feated on: 
the banks of the fea, feven miles north-eaft of 
Alnwick, and was the capital feat of a barony, 
fometimes called the barony of Emildon. It was 
built in the reign of king Edward the Firft,. by 
‘Thomas,-earl of Lancafter, the fon of Edmund 
Crouchback, earl of Lancafter,. brother to the faid 
‘king. It is fituated on an inacceffible rock over- 
looking the fea, and beautifully adorned with va- 
rious towers, part of which are ftill remaining. 
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It was anciently a very ftrong and fpacious for= 
trefs, it being, by means of a deep ditch, fur- 
rounded by the fea. In the reign of Edward the 
Fourth it endured along fiege, and was at laft 
reduced, and all the garrifon, except Sir Piers de 
Crefley the commander, made prifoners.. This 
caftle and barony formerly belonged to the dutchy 
of Lancafter, but they are now in the pofleffion 
of the earl of Tankerville. For the fatisfaétion 
— of the reader, we have here annexed a view of this 
edifice.. 

About ten miles weft of Alnwick, and near the 
fource of the river Aln, ftands EsHINGTON, a feat 
of the lord Ravenfworth, where the family refides 
during fome months of the fporting feafon. 

Leaving the direct road to Berwick, we fhall 
take the north-weft road which leads to Wooller. 
A little to the north of this road, at the diftance 
of about ten miles from Alnwick, is CHIELING= 
HAM caftle, which was for many ages the feat of 
the chief of the family of the Greys, barons of 
Wark. It is a manor within the barony of 
Wooller, and is now a feat of the earl of .Tan- 
kerville. This ftructure, of which we have here 
given a view, is a large old building, of a qua- 
drangular form, kept in good repair, and well 
furnifhed. It has a large park, in which is great 
plenty of deer, and a kind of wild cattle, which 
are all white, except their ears, and the tips of 
their horns, which are brown, and their mouths, 
which are black; they are extremely fierce, and 
- will fcarce fuffer any body to approach them, ex- 
cept in hard winters, when they are fubdued by 
hunger, and then they will fuffer the keeper of 
the park to feed them; but they no fooner pro- 
cure plenty of food than they become as wild and 
furious as before. Their flefh is excellent beef, 
| and 
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and when any of them are to be killed, the keeps 
er is obliged to fhoot them. 

Five miles to the north-weft of the above 
caftle, and fourteen miles north-weft ef Alnwick,, 
is WoLLER,. or WooLteER, which is feated on. 
the fide of a hill, upon the river Till, which falls. 
into the Tweed. It is a poor place, and even: 
the church is covered with thatch. It has, how- 
ever, a market on Thurfdays, and two fairs, held 
on the 14th of May, and the 17th of OGober, for 
horned-cattle, horfes, fheep, and mercantile goods. 

About five miles north-eaft of Woller is BeL— 
FORD, which is feated on the poft road from 
Alnwick, about thirteen miles north of that 
town. It is a poft town, where a market is held: 
on Thurfdays, and has two fairs, on the Tuefday: 
before Whit-Sunday, and on the 23d of Auguft,, 
for horned-cattle, fheep, and horfes. 

Five miles north-eaft of Belford is Linpis-- 
FARN, or Hory-Isranp, which Bede fays is: 
twice an ifland, and twice a continent in twenty- 
four hours, it being every tide encompafled with: 
water. “Fowards the north-weft it is narrow,, 
and abandoned to the rabbits ;. but on the fouth it: 
is broader, and contains a pretty town, with a 
caftle and a church, and was anciently a bifhdp’s. 
fee: for in the year 635, king Ofwald gave the 
ifland of Lindisfarn to St. Aidan, upon which it 
‘was erected into a bifhop’s fee,, with a chapter of 
an abbot and monks. ‘The cathedral was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, and continued till the year 875,, 
during which time it had eleven fucceflive bi- 
fhops, but when the Danes ravaged and. plunder- 
ed the fea-coafts, they did not fpare this ifland,, 
which caufed the bifhop and monks to. forfake it 5. 
on which the Danes burnt down the church and 


monaftery, and left the ifland a mere defert. A 
| , fmall 
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fmall monaftery was built here afterwards, which 
was inhabited by many Scetch and Englifh. Ceo- 
wolph, king of Northumberland, abdicated his. 
throne, and became a monk in this ifland,. but he 
could not live in the auftere manner that the reft: 
did, but indulged’ himfelf in drinking ale and 
wine, which they were obliged to allow him. 
This opened the way for the fame allowance to- 
the other monks, which was at length changed. 
into fcenes of riot. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, many accufations were brought againft 
the monks of this ifland,, not only upon this ac- 
count, but for their lewdnefs. ‘The revenues of. 
this monaftery were valued at the diffolution at: 
481. 11s. 11d. Under the town is a commodi- 
ous harbour, defended by a fort, erected upon a 
hill to the fouth-eaft. | 
- About eleven miles eaft of Wooller is Bam- 
BURGH, which is a town feated near the fea: 
coaft, It has.a caftle built by Ida, the firft king: 
of Northumberland, who fenced it with a wood-= | 
en empailure ; but afterwards being found of im= 
portance in defending the northern parts againft 
the continual incurftons of the Scots, it was re- 
paired and made a place of great ftrength, and 
was always kept well manned, and provided with. 
ammunition. Brefly, the ftout Norman, in the 
civil wars between York and Lancafter, deftroyed 
the beauty of this caftle, and almoft demolifhed’ 
it, fince which it has been continually running to: 
decay; yet the lord of the manor ftill holds his 
courts leet and baron in a corner of it. Of the 
ruins of this caftle we have given a view. Roger 
Havedon tells us, that Bamburgh was a very 
{trong city, but not very large, for it contained 
no more than two or three acres of ground. It 
- had but one hollow entrance into it, which was 
/ wonder- 
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wonderfully raifed by fteps’; and at the top of the 
hill ftood a fair church. It was afterwards totally 
ruined and plundered by the Danes, in 933; but 
it was foon repaired and made a place of great 
 ftrength. After this we find little or no account 
of it in hiftory. About two miles to the eaft of 
Bamburgh caftle is Fann ifland, which is border= 
ed with a ridge of rocks, and in the middle of it 
is a fort. This ifland has ‘alfo a tower, and a 
light-houfe, for the dire&tion of failors. Here it 
is faid Cuthbert, bifhop of Lindisfarn, erected a 
{mall building, which he encompaffed with a wall 
about the height of a man, but he made it higher 
within by finking the rock. It was built with. 
rough unpolifhed ftone and turf, and had two 
houfes, a chapel, and a room for common ufes.. 
At the harbour is a large houfe, in which the 
monks who-came to vifit St. Cuthbert were lodg- 
ed. To. the north of this ifland is a clufter of 
very fmall iflands and rocks. 

Two miles north-eaft of Wooller is Hor ron: 
caftle, which for many ages was in the pofleffion 
of a branch of the family of Grey, of Chilting- 
ham, barons of Wark. Sir John Grey of Hor- 
ton, going into the war in France, with Henry 
the Fifth, took by ftorm the caftle of Tankerville: 
in Normandy ; 3 for which. fervice king Henry: 
created him earl of Tankerville, and. knight of 
the garter. ‘Lhe two families afterwards became 
united, and upon the death of Ralph, late lord 
Grey, the caftle devolved to Henry Grey, Efq; 
It has nothing of the appearance of an ancient 
caftle, except its being built with ftone, in a. 
fomewhat antique manner, It is now a. very 
handfome country feat. 

Twelve miles north by he of Belford is Ber~ 
wick, which was originally called Aberwick, a 

word, 
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word, which in the ancient Britifh tongue, fig- 
nifies a fort at the mouth of ariver: but accord- 
ing to others, it was called by the Saxons Beor- 
nicawic, which fignifies the town of the Bernici- 
ans, this part of the country being anciently cal- 
led Bernicia; others again derive the name from 
Berwica, which fignifies a corn-farm, there being: 
great plenty of grain in the adjacent country. 
Berwick is pleafantly fituated on the fouth fide of 
an eafy declivity, on the north coaft of the river 
‘Tweed, about half a mile from its conflux with 
the fea, three hundred and thirty-nine miles north 
by weft of London, and fifty-three fouth-eaft of 
Edinburgh. Indeed it is not properly in this 
county, or even in England, for in acts of par~ 
liament, and in briefs, it is always diftinguifhed 
from England, as a town feparate, both from this 
kingdom and from Scotland. It formerly belong- 
ed to Scotland, and was the chief town of a 
county in that kingdom, ftill called Berwickfhire, 
and was one of the four towns, in which the con- 
vention of the royal boroughs of Scotland were 
held. Ie was firft taken from the Scots by king 
Edward the Firft, and. has been feveral times ta- 
ken and retaken by both nations; but ever fince 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, it has been in 
the pofleffion of the Englifh. ‘The language and 
laws of its inhabitants are, however, a mixture 
of Scotch and Englifh. It has had feveral char- 
ters, fome of which are as ancient as the reign of 
Henry the Fifth, but the inhabitants were in- 
corporated by king Charles the Firft, and are go- 
verned by a mayor, four bailifls, a recorder, and 
a common-council. 

Berwick, which is a town and county of itfelf, 
had a caftle, which is now in ruins; but has ftilla 
wall built round it by order of queen Elizabeth; 

and 
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and is farther ftrengthened by its fituation, its 
being almoft encompafled by the river and the fea« 
‘The barracks form a large regular fquare, and: wilk 
conveniently lodge two regiments of foot. It isa 
Yarge, well built, populous town, and has a beau- 
tiful bridge over the river "Tweed, which confifts. 
ef fifteen arches, and is nine hundred and forty- 
feven feet in length. ‘This. bridge leads to a fub- 
urb, called T'weed-mouth, where there is ano- 
ther church: and between the town walls and the 
cealtle is afuburb, called Caftlegate. It has alfo 
an exchange and a good town-houfe, which has a 
lofty turret, in whichis a ring of eight bells, and 
a fine clock that has four dials. ‘The harbour 1s: 
but indifferent, and navigable only to the bridge,. 
though itis within amile and ahalfof a bar, that lies 
before the mouth of the river; and the tide flows 
four miles above the town. ‘The fea, over the 
bar, has not depth enough for any fhips that draw 
above twelve feet water, nor is there any good ri- 
ding near it inthe offings. Berwick hasa charity~ 
fchool, a confiderable manufactory of ftockings, a 
great {falmon fifhery, and a confiderable market om 
waturdays, for corn, falmon, and almoft all forts. 
ef provifions.; with a fair on Friday in Trinity- 
week, for black cattle and horfes. 

Some corn and-eggs are exported from this place 
to London, bat the principal trade of the inhabi- 
_ tants confifts of the falmon, which is taken inthe 
‘Tweed, and efteemed the beft in the kingdom. A 
confiderable quantity of this fifh being pickled, are 
put up in veffels called Kitts, by perfons who fub- 
fift entirely by that employment, and are called 
Salmon-coopers, and then fhipped off for Lon- 
don. During the months of June and. July, the 
beft frefh falmon may be bought at Berwick for a 
penny a pound. Many of the fimaller fith hy 

ent 
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fent to London alive, in fmacks built for that 
purpofe, there being a well in the middle, bored 
full of holes, for the free paflage of the fea-wa~ 
ter, in which the fifh are conveyed without 
injury. Thefe veflels are efteemed very fafe for 
paffengers, on account of their lying nearer the 
wind, and bearing heavier feas than any other. 

Sir John Grey founded a convent of White fri- 
ars at Berwick in 1270, and there was a houfe of 
Preaching friars before the year 1291. An hofpi- 
tal dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen in this town: 
is mentioned in the reign of king Edward the 
Firft, and the mafter and brethren of God’s- 
houfe are mentioned, as being fettled in this town: 
about the fecond year of Edward the Third, Here 
_, was likewife a houfe of the order of the Trinity, 

which being deftroyed by Anthony Beck, bifhop: 
of Ducham, another houfe of the fame pris was. 
built by William and Laurence A@on; but the 
religious were afterwards removed to Newcaftle.. 
At South Berwick, near Berwick upon Tweed, 
David, king of Scotland, founded in the twelfth 
century a Benedictine nunnery. And at Tweed-- 
mouth, which is confidered as a fuburb to Ber- 
wick, was an hofpital, the mafterfhip of which 
was in the bifhop of Durham. 

From Tweed-mouth, on the fouth fide of that 
river, the road extends weftward toa village na- 
med East Orp, and then turning to the fouth- 
ward, pafles by Noruam, or NorRTHAM, a vil- 
lage feated on the Tweed near the mouth of the 
Till, fix miles fouth-weft of Berwick, where was 
a caftle built by Eefrid, or Egred, bifhop of Dur- 
ham, on the top of a fteep rock. It was moted: 
round, and erected to preferve his diocefe from 
the frequent incurfions of the Scotch mofs-troop- 
ers. In the outermoft wall, which was the lar- 


geft in circuit, were placed {everal turrets towards 
the 
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the river, and within this wall was a fecond of 
much greater ftrength, which had in the middle of 
it a high keep. This caftle is now gone to ruin, it 
being of little ufe fince the union; however, thofe 
parts of the wall that are ftill remaining, thew 
that it was a regular, ftrong, well built caftle. At 
one end a large tower is pretty entire. Under the 
caftle to the weftward lies the town, which has 
nothing remarkable. 

- George Carleton, alearned bifhop of the feven- 
teenth century, was born at Norham, of whofe 
important caftle his father was then governor. 
He received his education under the famous Ber- 
nard Gilpin, commonly ftiled the Northern Apof- 
tle, and afterwards at Edmund-hall in Oxford. 
In 1617 he was advanced to the bifhopric of Lan- 
daff, and, about two years after, to that of Chi- 
chefter. He died in May, 1628, in the fixty- 
ninth: year of his age. He wrote, befides other 
pieces, the folowing works; Herore Charadters ; 
‘Turifdition, Regal, LEpifcopal, and Papal; the 
apps of Ajirologers; and the Life of Bernard 

ilpin. 

About nine miles to the fouthward of Norham 
is LEARMOUTH, which is a handfome town, feat- 
ed near the banks of the river I’weed, where for- 
merly ftood Warke-caftle, whichis now in ruins, 
and yet the country about it {till retains the name 
of the barony of Warke. 

_ Four mites to the eaft of Learmouth is FLop- 
DON, a village feated on the river Till, near 
which is Floddon field, where James the Fourth, 
king of Scotland, invading England with a great 
army, while Henry the Eighth was at the fiege of 
‘Lournay, was met by the brave earl of Surry, 
on the oth of September, 1513, when after a 
bloody battle, which continued three hours, the 
wings of the Scotch army giving way, and the ar 
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force of the Enolith falling upon the main body, 
the Scots were totally defeated, and their king, 
who fought bravely at the head of his nobility, 
was flain. 

A few miles to the fouth of Floddon-field are 
Cuivior-hills, at the foot of which a defperate 
engagement is faid to have been fought by the earl 
of Douglafs and Percy, earl of Northumberland, 
at the head of their troops, when both of the 
commanders were flain, anda dreadful flaughter 
-made on both fides, which gave occafion tothe old 
fong of Chivy-chace. 

We fhall now crofs the country to the eaft into 
the road which leads from Woller to Rothbury, 
and proceed from thence to the fouth-weft. Five 
miles north-weft of this road, and eight miles to 
the weftward of Rothbury, is ALLENTOWN, a 
village feated on the river Ridland, which has two 
fairs, held on the roth of May, and the 14th of 
November, for horned cattle, horfes, linen cloth, 
green and dry hides. 

BELLINGHAM is feated fixteen miles fouth-weft 
of Rothbury, on the bank of the North Tyne, 
not far from its confluence with the river Read. 
It has a market on Tuefdays, and a fair on the 
Saturday after September 15, for horned cattle, 
‘fheep, linen and woollen cloth. 

Seven miles north-eaft of this town is ELtspown, 
or ELxitsDon, a village that has a fair on the 26th of 
Auguft, for horned cattle, fheep, linen and wool- 
len cloth. Here has been found an imperfect al- 
tar, ina heap of earth, intermixed with the bones 
of feveral forts of beafts, broken urns, and afhes. 

Seven miles north-weft of Elfdon is RocHEs- 
TER, or RIECHESTER, which is feated near the 
river Read, on arocky eminence, Here has been 
dug up a Roman altar, with the following infcrip- 
toh: D. M. CIV. L, FLINGEN. MI. LEG. VLV.F. 


Another “ 
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Another ancient altar was found as R1rEcHES= 
TER, among the rubbifh of an ancient caftle, on 
qwhich is this infcriptfon : 


- D. R. S. 
DVPL. N. EXPLOR. 
BREMEN. ARAM. 
INSTITVERVNT. 
: N. EFVS. C. CAEP. 
‘CHARITINO. TRIB. 
Vy. Ss. Le M. ‘ 


‘This infcription Mr. Horfley obferves, fhoulé 
‘be read thus: Deae, Romae facrum duplares nu- 
meri exploratorum Bremenii aram inftituerunt nu- 
mini ejus Caio Caepione Charitino tribuno votum 
folverunt libentes merito. Mr. Horfley obferves, 
on his rendering the D. R. s. at the top Deae 
Romae facrum, that there needs no proof to con- 
vince thofe who are acquainted with medals and 
other Roman antiquities, that the Romans made a 
goddefs of Rome, and erected altars and temples 
to her. Camden juftly conjectures, from the 
mention of the word Bremenium upon this altar, 
that that ftation, which has been fo induftrioufly, 
and folong fought for, was fituated at Riechefter, 
and that Antoninus began his firft journey in Bri- 
tain from this place, as from its utmoft limit. 
Other. very curious infcriptions have been found 
at Riechefter, as well as a number of coins, feve- 
zal of which were of Marcus Aurelius. 

About three miles north-eaft of Bellingham is 
RIsINGHAM, a town on theriver Read, which by 
dength of time has almoft wafhed it away. Cam- 
den tells us, that in Old Englith it fignifies the 
giant’s town; but others, with greater probability, 
think it only fignifies a place built upon a rifing 
ground; fer molt of the villages in thefe parts 

were 
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avere anciently fo placed. It has many remains of 
antiquities; and Horfley is of opinion it was an ad- 
vantageous ftation of the Romans, called Habi- 
tancum. ‘The inhabitants report, that this place 
was long defended by the god Magon againft a 
‘certain foldan, or pagan prince, which has the air 
of a fable; yet it muft be acknowledged, that 
there were two altars taken out of the river in- 
{cribed to the god Magon; the tutelary deity of 
the Gadeni, whom Ptolemy makes the neigh- 
bours of the Qttadini. ‘This altar was removed 
to Conington, where it full continues, and being 
very fingular, wehave here given a very exact cut 
of it. 

1 Deo Mogonti Cadenorum et 
Numini Domini noftri Augufti 
Marcus Gaius Secundinus bene- 
ficiarius confulis Habitanci pri- 
ma ftatione pro fe et fuis pofuit. 
ECO SHAB The whole infcription Mr. Hor- 


fley obferves, is ftill very legible, 
AC ERVINES tho’ it is above one hundred and 


twenty years fince this and ano- 
cher altar were taken out of the 

river Read. The altar was e-~ 
refed to Mogon and the deity of the emperor, by 
one Secundinus, a beneficiary of the conful. The 
beneficiarii were foldiers who attended the chief 
officers of the army; they were exempt from duty, 
and feem to have been fomewhat like thofe we 
now call cadets: befides the above two altars, 
there have been thirteen infcriptions and fculptures 
found at this ftation. 

Six miles to the fouth-weft of Bellingham is 
RUTCHESTER, the ancient Vindobala, where has 
been alfo found feveral infcriptions and fculptures, 

From Bellingham, a road extends twelve miles 
fouth-weft to HExuam, the principal town of a 
divifion 
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divifion of this county, anciently called Hexham- 
fhire, which was long fubject to the bifhoprick of 
York, and claimed the privileges of a county pa- 
Jatine; but in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, 
it became part of the crown lands, and was by an 
act of parliament, in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
annexed to the county of Northumberland, with 
refpect to civil affairs, but it 1s {till a peculiar, be- 
longing to the archbifhop of York. Hexham is 
feated near theconfluence of the North and South 
Tyne, at the diftance of 276 miles from Lon- 
don. It has been formerly a magnificent place, 
and has been thought to be the Axelodunum 
of the Romans, where the firft cohort of the 
Spaniards kept garrifon; but Horfley. main- 
tains, that that {tation was at Burgh on the Sol- 
way fands. He however acknowledges that the 
ftones and infcriptions at Hexham prove that it 
~ has been a Roman flation, but thinks it might 
have been a town in the Roman times, and ‘yet 
not be mentioned in the Itenarary, nor continue 
fo late as till the writing of the Notitia, but fup- 
pofes it might poflibly be. the Epiacum of Ptole- 
my. 
Righard the prior’ © a monaftery in this town 
gives the following account of it. Not far from 
the fouthern bank of the river ‘Tyne, fays he, ftands 
atown of {mall extent, and but thinly inhabited ; 
et it was once very large and magnificent. It was 
called Hextoldefham, from the little rivulet that 
runs by it, and fometimes fuddenly overflows it, In 
‘the year 675, queen Etheldreda, wife to king Eegfrid, 
affigned it ‘Por a bifhop’s fee, to St. Wilfrid, who 
built a church and mon aftery here dedicated to St. 
Andrew, which furpafled in beauty all the religi- 
ous houfes in England. Several privileges were 
granted to it by the Saxon kings, and the bounds 
ef its fanciuary extended a mile every way. The 
above 
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above monaftery contained a prior and regular ca- 
sons of the order of St. Auguftine, who, at the 
time of the. diffolution, amounted to fourteen, 
and had arevenue of 122]. 11s. 1d, perannum. 
Here was alfo a houfe for leprous perfons, as old as 
the reign of king John, but its revenues at the fiurp-. 
preflion were valued at no more than four marks a 
year. Malmfbury defcribing this town, fays, it 
was furprizing to fee what towering buildings were 
erected here, and how admirably contrived with 
winding ftairs, by mafons brought from Rome, 
in fo much that it feemed to. vie with the Roman 
pomp. 

Hexham is at prefent about three furlongs in 
length, in the road from Newcattle to Carlifle. 
It is a well built bailiwick town, governed by a 
bailiff chofen annually, It has an ancient church 
built by the Saxons, the weft end of which has 
been demolifhed, but the reft ftandsentire, and-is- - 
a ftately ftructure, though it was much damaged 
in the civil wars, but it is {till made ufe of as the 
parifh church. Wear the eaft end of the church, 
on.a rifing ground, ftand two ftrong bulwarks of 
hewn ftone, which fome fay belonged to the arch- 
bifhop of York. It has a market on Fridays, and 
two fairs, held on the 5th of Auguft, and the 
8th of November, for horned cattle, fheep, hogs, 
pedlary, linen and woollen cloth of all forts, 

Three miles eaft of Hexham is CorpripGE, 
which is feated on the north bank of the river 
Tyne, and takes its name from the bridge built 
over it for the convenience.of trade, and is gene- 
rally allowed to be the Corftopitum of Antoninus. 
Seven infcriptions have been found here, one of 
which is in the fore-wall of a houfe, on the right 
hand as you enter the village from the .eait: this 
hag been copied as very curious, and has been 
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twice taken notice of in the Philofophical Tranf: 
actions, by Dr. Hunter and Dr. Todd. ‘There is 
another onthe church wall, and a third that was 
found not many years ago; but there were more 
letters upon it when firft difcovered than there 
are at prefent. ‘The market-crofsftands ona high 
altar, upon which has been an infcription, but it 
is now defaced, and on the fides are human fi- 
gures: one of thefe has a lyre in his hand, and is 
{uppofed to be Bacchus; the other, like Apollo, 
holds a bow unftrung. But the greateft curiofity 
is a Greek infcription that yet ftands in the church- 
yard, and is thought to be the only one of the 
__kind in Great Britain. ‘The letters are about two 
inches high; and the fides of the altar are twelve 
inches and a half broad; on one fide is a wreath, 
or garland, onthe other an ox’s head and a knife, 
Of this altar the following is an exact reprefenta- 
tion, 

hina ESSE The words are ‘Hpaxarg 
van me 'Tsppiw Arodwpa apyrepesa. 
= Herculi ‘Tirrio Diodora 

princeps facerdos. 
Corbridge at prefent con- 
tains nothing remarkable 
but the church and a little 
tower-houfe, fitted up and 
inhabited by the vicars of 
the place, but there are 
many ruins of ancient build- 
ings, which prove that it 
was once a large and fpa- 
cious town. It is pretend- 
ed, that about eighty years 
avo, the fkeleton of a man was found here, feven 
yards long, and that the length of the thigh bone 
was above fix feet; but this and other fkeletons- 
. found 
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found elfwhere of a prodigious fize, are now ge- 
nerally acknowledged to have belonged to {ome 
beaft. Since that time great numbers of teeth, and 
other bones of an extraordinaryfize have been found, 
as alfo a kind of pavement, all which, with the 
above altar, infcribed to Hercules, render it high- 
ly probable, that thefe were the teeth and bones of 
oxen and other creatures, facrificed at a temple de- 
dicated to Hercules that ftood in this place. 

Ten miles north-eaft of Hexham is Bexso caf- 
tle, which has been long the inheritance of the fa~ 
mily of the Middletons. 

Eleven miles to the weft of Hexham is BrEt-— 
TINGHAM, apretty large village, feated on the 
‘Tyne, near the place where it receives the Al- 
Jon, but we do not find that it has either a market or 
fair, tho’ it is inferted in the maps of this rey 
as a market town. 

THIRLEWALL caftle is feated on the verge of 
the county, about fixteen miles weft of Hexham, 
and was anciently no inconfiderable ftructure, it 
being the feat of the family of the Wades. Mr. 
Warburton obferves, that near this caftle he found 
three infcriptions. Here the Scots are faid to have 
forced a paflage through the Roman wall into 
England; and a Scotifh author obferves, that they 
having conquered the country on both fides, began 
to fettle themfelves in it, and fummoning the boors 
with their mattocks, pick: axes, {pades, fhovels, 
and rakes, caufed wide gaps to be made in the 
wall, through which they might readily pafs and 
repafs, hence the village of Thirlewall obtained 
itsname, which fignihes a hole, or gap in the 
wall. 

HousE-STEEDs, is the ruins of a Roman town 
named Borcovicus, feated by the Roman wall, 
and is the place where the firit cohort of the Ton- 
_ gti, a part of the Roman army, lay in garrifon. 
There 
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There is no place in Britain that has equalled this, 
with refpe& to the extent of the ruins of the 
town, and the number, variety, and curiofity of 
the {culptures which yet remain there. Mr. Hor- 
fley has given fixteen of thefe, of the moft curi- 
ous of which, we fhall give a defcription. “The 
following is an altar, found lying on a large ruin- 
ous heap, now called Chapel-hill, fully expofed 
to the injuries of the weather, “ 


Jovi Optimo Maximo Et 
Numinibus Augufti cohors 
-} prima Tungrorum militum 

‘cui prae eft Quintus Verius 
Superftis Praefectus. 

<COHIT The unufual fhape of the 
NGRORVM | I for Jovi is remarkable. 

MIECVIRAT In a aa runes pap 
ere yy/ TO. was found another altar, 
SHOVIRIVS which was alfo in a pretty 
- perfect ftate. At the bot- 
tom of a field fouth-eaft of 
this ftation were many more 
{culptures and altars, and the 
vifible ruins of ftreets and 
buildings. At the edge of 
the fields wherethe Roman 
town ftood, Mr. Horfley 
found nine infcriptions and fculptures, moft of 
them erected by the fame cohort of the Tungri- 
ans, among which was the following erected to 
the god Mars, by Quintus Florius Maternus, pre- 
fec& of the fame cohort, in which the globe on 
the bafe of the altar is remarkable, and the letter 
A without a tranfverfe. . 


Deo 
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8 a Deo Marti Quintus Flo- 
<9 rius Maternus praefec- 
tus cohortis primae Tun- 
grorum votum folvit li- 
bens merito. 

At. this place are like- 
wife feveral curious fculp- 
tures, moft of which are 
defcribed by Mr. Gordon ; 
but Mr. Horfley fays, the 
accounts given of thein in 
Camden’s Britannia is not 
very exact. Among thefe 
is a Victory ftanding up- 
on a globe winged, with 
the ufual drapery, done in 
alto relievo. The figure 


of a Roman foldier at 
| length, in the ufual mili- 
eee eee LAEY Oters a. PORN . $1 


his right hand, and a bow in his left; his fword 
hung at his girdle, and his quiver of arrows on 
his right fhoulder: anether figure of a foldier in 
his acoutrements; his two belts are vifible crof- 
fing each other, agreeable to the defcription of 
Ajax’s armour in Homer.. 


But there no pafs the croffing belts afford, 
One brac’d his fhield, and one fuftain’d his fword. 
PopE, 


COHITTVNG 
VS LM 


Another piece in relievo confifted of three fe- 
male figures feated, which plainly appear naked 
up to the knees, and are, with great probability, 
. fuppofed to be local goddefles, or the Deae ma- 
tres, or campeftres, ‘There are alfo three female - 
figures reprefented together, at two other places 
in this Roman ftation. 


Fi Mr, 
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Mr. Gordon, when upon the fpot with baron 
Clerk, dug up from the ruins of the Roman 
town here, a {mall ftatue of a foldier in a Roman 
military habit, holding a fpear in his right hand, 
and refting with hisleft upon a fhield, which the 
baron depofited in his colleion. He had alfo 
two {mall altars found here, but they had no in- 
fcriptions. Befides thefe, there are feveral other 
pieces of fculptures, altars, pedeftals.and columns, 
feattered here and there, and one piece of a_ fine 
channelled column lies in the midft of the ftation. 

On the weft fide of Houfe-ffYeeds has been dif- 
covered, under a heap of rubbifh, a fquare room, 
itrongly vaulted at the top, and paved with large 
fquare ftones. Under this was a lower room, the 
roof of which was fupported by rows of fquare 
pillars. 

The next Roman ftation where any infcrip- 
tions are found is LirrLe CHESTERS, which is 
feated near Bufy-gap, feven miles weft by north 
of Hexham. Bufy-gap was, in Camden’s time, 
famed for robberies, and that gentleman obferves, 
that though he had heard there were forts there, 
he durft not go to view them, for fear of the 
Mofs-troopers, as the robbers on the highway in 
this county were then called. He adds, he was 
told it was a very large place, which made him 
guefs that it was the ftation of -the fecond cohort 
of the Dalmatians; on the other hand, Warbur- 
ton would have it to be the Hunnum of Antoni- 
nus, which Mr. Horfley places at Halton-Chef- 
ters. There is here an altar erected to the Syrian 
goddefs, which Sir Ifaac Newton fays was one 
of the names of Venus. In this place is alfo an, 
altar, erected by fome perfon whofe name is not 
exprefled, for the fafety of Defidienus Aelianus the 
prefet, and for his own. ‘The letters are but 


meanly cut, and of the laterand ruder form. Be- 
fides, 
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fides many other infcriptions, here was found a re- 
markable piece of fculpture in relievo, reprefent- 
ing Mercury with his caduceus in his left hand, 
and purfe in hisright. Above his right arm, is: 
fomewhat like the cap of Liberty, but the head of 
the figure, andthe upper partof the ftone, is bro-' 
ken and confufed. On the fide of Mercury is an 
altar with this infcription upon it, DEo MErR- 
CURIO, and a Camillus lays the incenfe on the al- 
tar. This ftone was found by Mr. Warburton, 
who prefented it to the Royal Society, in whofe 
mufeum it now is. : 

Near Little Chefters are fome of the military 
ftones, which are faid to have been erected at the 
end of each mile, upon the military ways. One 
of thefe is thrown down, and lies under a hedge 
near the rivulet, a little to the eaft of this ftation. 
But the moft curious of thefe ftands at about a 
mile’s diftance from this place to the weft. 

Several infcriptions have alfo been found at 
GREAT CHESTERS, but moft of them are very 
imperfect: but at Cockmount hill, at a fmall dif- 
tance from thence, lies a curious piece of f{culp- 
ture in relievo, firft taken notice of by Mr. Gor- 
don, butin his draught of it he has omitted two | 
eagles, on whofe wings the Victories ftand that 
fupport the Vexillum. Each eagle refts upon the 
branch of atree. At the bottom are two boars, 
and that on the right plainly appears to bite the 
{tock of the tree on that fide. Mr. Horfley makes 
no doubt, but that the boars and the trees were de- 
figned to reprefent this wild and woody country, 
as it then was, and that this fculpture plainly de- 
notes the conqueft of this country by the Romans, 
their victories over the inhabitants, and their ma- 
king a fettlement here, in oppofition to all the at- 
tempts of their enemies. The heads of the eagles 
are broken off, but the reft of them is very diftinct. 

F 4 CartT- 
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CaRT-VORRAN is a place which lies on the 
fouth fide of the wall, and in Camden’s opinion is 
of great antiquity ; bue he would not determine 
what its ancient name fhould be ; ; but Horfley is 
of opinion, that it was Magna, where the fecond 
cohort Dalmatarum was quartered, according to 
the Notitia ; but whether it was Britifh, or pure- 
ly Roman is uncertain. ‘The fort is placed about 
twelve or thirteen chains to the fouth of both the 
wails, which are here very near to each other, and 
has a peet-rwofs before it, which may be the rea- 
fon of the modern name, for carr fignifies a fen. 

‘The ramparts round this fort are very confpicu- 
ous, and alfo the ditch ; the buildings without the 
fort have been on the fouth and weft fides, and 
on the defcent towards the river Tippal. 

Carraw is a village ftanding by the wall on 
the north fide, between Seavenfhale and Walton, 
where there are evident .remains of old fortifica- 
tions. Horfley calls it Carrabrugh, and allows it 
to be the Proculina of the Romans mentioned in 
the Notitia. It was garrifoned by the firft cohort 
Batavorum, Mr. Gorden fays, that many ftate- 
ly altars and infcriptions have been dug out of 
this fort, with the name of the cohort infcribed’ 
upon them; but Horfley fays he could never hear 
of more than one. 


The following great men were born in this 
county, 

John of Beverley, archbifhop of York, in the 
eighth century, was born of a noble family at 
Harpham, a fmall town in Northumberland. He 
was firft a monk, then abbot of the monaftery of 
St. Hilda, Mideroraitds bifhop of Haguftald, and, 
laft of all, archbifhop of York. He was tutor 
to he: fais Bede ; and, in 704, he founded a 
college at Beverley, for fecular priefts. He died 

On 
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on the 7th of May, 721. He wrote an Effay to- 
wards the Expofition of St. Luke: Homilies on the 
Go/pels ; Letters to the Abbefs Hilda, &c. 

John Bate, prior of the monaftery of the Car- 
melites at York, in the fifteenth century, was born © 
in Northumberland, and educated at York, whence 
he removed to Oxford, where he finifhed his ftu- 
dies. He was one of the moft learned divines 
and philofophers of his age. He died the 26th of 
January, 1429, in the beginning of the reign of 
king Henry the Sixth. He wrote, among other 
things, Queffions concerning the Soul: a Compendi- 
um of Logic; and A Preface to the Bible. 

John Rufhworth, the famous author of the 
Hifiorical Collections, was defcended of a good fa- 
mily in Yorkfhire, and born in the county of 
Northumberland, about the year 1607. Having 
ftudied fome time at the univerfity of Oxford, he 
removed to Lincoln’s-Inn, London, where he be- 
came a barrifter; but his genius leading him 
firongly to affairs of ftate, he began very early, - 
by taking down fpeeches, &c. in parliament, to 
lay in materials for that voluminous work, which 
he afterwards compofed. Upon the meeting of the 
long parliament in 1640, he was chofen clerk-af- 
fiftant to Mr. Henry Elfynge, clerk to the Houfe 
of Commons; and was employed by that Heufe 
in carrying their addrefles to king Charles the 
Firft, while that prince refided at York. In 1643 
he took the covenant, and was appointed fecreta- 
ry to Sir Thomas Fairfax, general of the parlia- 
mentary forces. In 1658 he was elected burgefs. 
for the town of Berwick-upon- Tweed, and again 
for the fame place in 1660. In 1667 he was con- 
ftituted fecretary to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, lord- 
keeper of the great feal; and this place he en- 
joyed as long as Sir Orlando held the feal. He 
was again chofen burgefs for Berwick-upon- 

\F og ‘lweed 
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‘Tweed in the parliament which met in 1678; as 
alfo in that parliament which affembled in 1679, 
and in the enfuing one at Oxford. After the 
diffolution of this laft parliament, he lived ob- 
{curely in Weftminfter, till at length falling into 
bad circumitances, he was committed prifoner for 
debt to the King’s Bench in Southwark, where he 
fpent the Jaft fix years of his life, and died there 
May the 12th, 1690, aged eighty-three. The 
two firft parts of his Hiftorical Collections were 
publifhed by himfelf; the reft after his death; the 
whole comprized in feyen volumes, folio. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


tS EGY HIS county takes its name from Not- 
3p ‘6 tingham its capital. It is bounded on 
se ‘sé the north by Yorkfhire, and the ifle of 
ese) Axholm in Lincolnfhire ; on the eaft 
alfo by Lincolnfhire ; on the fouth by Leicefter- 
fhire, and on the weft by Derbyfhire, and a fmall 
part of Yorkfhire. It extends in length from 
north to fouth about forty-five miles, and from 
eaft to weft about twenty-four, and is one hundred 
and ten miles in circumference. 

The Britifh inhabitants of this county, at the 
invafion of, the Romans, were the Coritani. A 
military way, termed the Fofle-way, enters this 
county from Willoughby-on-the-Would, near the 
borders of Leicefterfhire, and paffing in a north~ 
eaft diretion by Bingham and Newark, leaves” 
Nottinghamfhire at a village called Skarle. a few 
miles north-eaft of Newark, paffing from thence 
into Lincolnfhire. 

We do not find any thing memorable has been 
faid of the county in general, in theSaxon times, be~ _ 
fides what is mentioned in Domefday-book ; name- 
ly, that in Snottingahamfhire, if any perfon fhould 
plow, or make a ditch in the king’s high-way, in 
the road to York, or within two perches of it, 
he fhould pay eight pounds, that is, eight poutids 
weight of filver, two thirds of which fhould go 
to the king. This county was divided by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, among his captains and fol- 

F 6. lowers, 
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lowers, the Saxon lords being forced to refion - 
their poffleffions. 

Nottinghamfhire is not one of the largeft coun- 
ties, but upon other accounts, yields to few in 
England. 

It is well watered by rivers, the principal of 
which are the Trent, the Idle, and the Erwath. 
‘The Trent rifes in the highlands of Staffordfhire, 
and dividing Derbytfhire from Leicefterfhire, en- 
ters this county at I’hrumpton, near its fouthern 
limits, and running north-eaft pafles by Notting- 
ham to Newark, then running north pafles by 
Gainfborough, and having received the Idle, 
runs into- Lincolnfhire and rv ockthire, where it 
difcharges itfelf into the Humber. ‘The Trent 
abounds with excellent fifh, particularly falmon, 
and on the fides of this river, as well as on the 
banks of thofe that fall into it, are rich meadows 
and pafture lands. 

The Idle, or Iddle, rifes near WMatshelus and 
running north-eaft, pafles by Eaft Rerfard and 
Bawtry, and running north-eaft, falls into the 
Dun, on the weft fide of the ifle of Axholm in 
Linco] nfhire. 

‘The Erwafh rifes in Shirwood-foreft, and after 
dividing a part of Nottinghambhire aon Derby- 
fhire, falls into the ‘Trent, 

‘The mineral waters of this county are not very 
numerous. ‘There is a fine {pring of chalybeate 
water in the town of Nottingham, which is 
excellent for all. obftruCtions, but is much neg- 
lected. 

A mineral water at Kinolton, feven miles fouth- 

ealt of Nottingham, is clear, pleafant, cooling, 
and a little faltith ; it grows white, and envdtes 
with oil of tartar; but undergoes no alteration 
with acid {pirits, ‘aod will turn of a beautiful 
licht red, with.tincture of logwood. A gallon 
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will yield two hundred and eighty grains of a’ 
beautiful white fediment, the fourth part of which 
is a fine alcaline earth; and in the remainder is a 
remarkable pure, clear nitre. This is a purging 
water, that has not above half the portion of con- 
tents as Epfom water, nor will it work unlefs 
drank plentifully. ‘ 

At Orfton, twelve miles eaft of Nottingham, 
is a mineral water, which, as it rifes out of the 
fpring, has a fweetifh chalybeate, and a little 
roughifh tafte; but when it has ftood for fome 
time:it becomes rough and harfh. A gallon yields 
a hundred and twenty-eight grains of fediment, 
of which the proportion of the earth to the falt 
is as twenty-feven to nine. ‘The water is a rich 
chalybeate, with a confiderable quantity of ful- 
phur, if drank as it fprings up, but the predo- 
minating falt is a calcarious nitre, mixed with a 
fmall quantity of fea-falt. It will purge thofe of 
a grofs habit of body, and will turn the throat, 
tongue, and ftools of the drinkers, perfectly black. 
It is good in the hypocondriac melancholy, fcur- 
vy, want of appetite, indigeftion, pain of the fto- 
mach, coftivenefs, and ftoppage of urine, It is 
-alfo good in the beginning of obftructions of the 
bowels, and hkewife in ulcers of the lungs, and 
{pitting of blood. 

The air of this county is clear and falubrious, 
and the foil is of two different kinds, clay and 
fand. The eaft fide, which is very fruitful in corn 
and ‘pafture, is called the Clay, and this divifion 
is divided into the North and South Clay. The 
weit part of the county, which is generally fand, 
is chiefly taken up with Shirwood-foreft, in which 
are feveral parks, town and feats. ‘This foreft we - 
find firft mentioned in the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond, though it is certain it was a foreft before. 
Some time after it came to the crown, it was 

managed 
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managed by the fheriffs for the county, for the 
time being. ‘The officers of Shirwood had three 
difting diftris, one between the Leen and Do- 
ver-beck, the High-foreft, and Rum-wood, and 
it is faid that this perambulation remains to this 
day, without any confiderable alteration. The 
officers of Shirwood-foreft, are a warden, his lieu- 
tenant and fteward, a bow-bearer, a ranger, four 
verdurers, twelve regarders, four agifters, and 
twelve keepers or forefters, all under the chief 
forefter. Befides thefe, there are feveral wood- 
wards for every townfhip within the foreft, and 
one for every principal wood. 

On the weftern fide of the county, bordering 
upon Derbyfhire, there is found in feveral places 
an excellent kind of pit-coal, with fome mines of 
lead. In this county are alfo found marles of fe- 
veral kinds, and a ftone not unlike alabafter, but 
fofter, which, when burnt, makes a plafter harder 
than that of Paris; and this plafter the inhabi- 
tants of Nottinghamfhire generally ufe for floor- 
ing, efpecially of the upper apartments of their 
houfes. “There are in this county fome quarries 
of ftone, particularly one at Gotham, which 
yields a kind of rugged ftone, with very beauti- 
ful veins. “There is a quarry of excellent free- 
ftone at Mansfield; and alfo a ftone at Gedling, 
a village about three miles from Nottingham, 
which Dr. Deering fays, is not unlike the Bath 
ftone ; for being foft it works fine and eafy, and 
'‘ftands well in the air, where it hardens, and feems 
rather nourifhed than decayed by it. The other 
productions of this county are hops, cattle, corn, 
abundance of fowl, and frefh-water fifh. The 
principal manufactures are wove ftockings and 
gloves, earthen and glafs ware. “The inhabitants 
alfo make great quantities of malt, and fine ftrong 
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Among the principal vegetable produGtions 
growing wild in this county, are, 

The purple, creeping mountain-pink, Carya- 
phyllus minor repens noftras. An Betonica cornona- 
via, five caryophyllata repens rubra, J. B. By the 
road fide, on the fandy hill you afcend going from 
Lenton to Nottingham, plentifully ; and in other 
fandy grounds in this county. ; 

White wild catchfly, Lychuis fylveftris alba no- 
na Clufiit, Ger. emac. montana vifcofa alba latifo- 
lia, C. B. On an old wall of Nottingham-cattle, 
and on the grounds thereabout. 

Common fennel, Foentculum vulgare, Ph. E- 
dinb. On the rocks of Nottingham-caftle. 

Alexanders, Hippafelinum, five /myrnium, Ph, 
Edinb. Alfo on the rocks of Nottingham-caftle. 

Hoary mullein with fmall flowers, Verba/cum 
_pulverulentum flore lutea parvo, J. B. About Wol- 
jaton- hall. 

Strawberries. In Thorney-wood. 

Bilberries, or wortle-berries, Vaccinium myrtil- 
lus, Lin. In Shirwood-foreft. 

Violets, Viola martia purpurea flore fimplice odo- 
v0, in Colwic woods, in abundance. | 

Meadow faffron, Colchium commune. On both 
fides the foot path going from Nottingham to 
Wilford, in abundance. 

Saffron-coloured filken ftone-mofs, By/us au- 
veus Derbienfis humifufus. In the ftone wall of 
Colwick church, 


Nottinghamfhire is divided into eight hundreds, 
or rather fix wapentakes, and two liberties. It 
lies in the province and diocefe of York, and has 
one hundred and fixty-eight parifhes, and nine 
market towns, which are Nottingham, Newark, 
Mansfield, Blith, Bingham, Workfop, Tuxford, 
Southwell, and Eaft Redford, It fends eight 

| members 
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members to paliament, that is, two knights of 
the fhire for the county, and two reprefentatives 
for each of the boroughs of Nottingham, New- 
ark, and Eaft-Redford. | 

_ We fhall enter this county by the London road 
from Leicefter to York. . 

Soon after entering this county by the road from 
London to Nottingham, you come to BuNNEY, 
or Boney, a village in which is the. feat of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, Bart. this is a ftrong heavy 
building ; but has a good park walled round, and 
well ftocked with deer. “The late Sir Thomas 
was well fkilled in wreftling, and took pleafure 
in fhewing the art to others: he even publifhed a 
book upon the fubje€t, which he dedicated to king 
George the Firft. It is remarkable, that he had 
his coffin made and depofited in the church, where 
his monument was alfo erected, and upon it plac- 
ed his ftatue in the attitude of a wreftler, ready 
to encounter his antagonift, fome years before his 
death, and that he applied to feveral perfons for a 
monumental infcription, alluding to his being a 
great wreltler ; and obtaining feveral, chofe the 
following, which we fhall infert, on account of 
its fingularity. | 
Quem modo ftravifti longo certamine Tempus, 
‘Hic recubat britonum clarus in orbe pugit, 


Nunc primum ftratus, praeter te vicerat omnes, 
Da te etiam victor quando refurget erit. 


Which has been thus englifhed. 


At length he falls, the long—long contefts o’er, 
“And Timehas thrown, whomnonee’er threw before,, 
Yet boaft not, Time, thy victory, for he 

At laft fhall rife again, and conquer thee. 


About fix'miles to the north by eaft of Bunny 
is NOTTINGHAM, the principal town in the coun- - 
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ty to which it gives its name. It was called 
by the Saxons Snottingaham, from the caves 
they found in the rocks, which are fuppofed to 
have been inhabited by the Britons, before the 
time of their arrival, and is pleafantly feated on a 
rocky hill facing the fouth, on the north fide of 
‘the Leen, and near a mile north of the Trent, 
which is navigable here for large barges ; twenty- 
five miles north of Leicefter, fixteen eaft of Der- 
by, thirty-two fouth-weft of Lincoln, and twen- 
ty-five north by weft of London. 

Nottingham is undoubtedly one of the moft 
ancient towns in Great-Britain. John Roufe, a 
monk of Warwick, who wrote in the reign of 
king Henry the Seventh, places its foundation 
nine hundred and eighty years before the birth of 
Chrift; and fays, that king Ebranc built this 
town upon the Trent, on an eminence called 
Dolorous-hill, from the great flaughter of the Bri- 
tons made there by king Humber, in the reign of 
Abbanaét. Indeed, it is a general obfervation, 
that the writers of hiftory, fond of the marvel- 
lous, have endeavoured to extend the origin of 
nations and cities, to the moft diftant ages, and 
of involving their origin in fables. However Dr. 
Stukeley obferves, that Nottingham feems to be 
as ancient as the time of the Britons; for as foon, 
fays he, as they had proper tools, they fell to 
work upon the rocks, which every where offered 
themfelves fo commodioufly for affording them 
piaces of retirement and fhelter; and Dr. Deer- 
ing obferves, that thefe works were probably per- 
fermed long before the arrival of the Romans. In- 
deed, the whole town is, in a-‘manner, undermin- 
ed with caverns of an amazing depth and extent ; 
fo that it is even queftioned, whether all the build- 
ings on the furface of the rock would fill up the 
vacancies underneath, Hence the cellars cut 7 

the 
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the rocks, are frequently as deep as the higheft 
houfes; and in digging for foundations of new 
houfes, there have been fometimes difcovered fpa- 
cious caverns, before unknown; fome of thefe 
are faid to have been arched, in a regular man- 
ner, to have been fupported by columns, and to 
have had a communication with each other, by 
paflages leading to very diftant parts. 

It is univerfally allowed, that the Cornifh Bri- 
tons were fkilled in mining, before the arrival of 
the Romans; but whether thefe fubterraneous 
works are of fo ancient a date, it is impoffible to 
determine. Dr. Deering fuppofes, from there 
being fomething of the Gothic order obfervable 
in thefe ftru@ures, that they were formed during 
the heptarchy, when the Danes, who were Pa- 
gans, made frequent inroads into this part of the 
kingdom, and intended as places of refuge, to 
which they might betake themfelves in time of 
danger, and exercife their religious functions, 
without being expofed to the fury of thofe perfe- 
cuting idolaters. If what that gentleman ob- 
ferves, with refpect to the Gothic appearance of 
thefe caverns be true, his conjecture is highly 
probable; but if this particular is only imagina- 
ry, it is more natural to fuppofe, that they were 
formed before the arrival of the Romans, and that 
afterwards they might be rendered places of fecu- 
rity for their wives and children, druids, and old 
men, while the warriors, were engaged in fighting 
for their country atadiftance from home; and that 
afterwards the Britons enlarged thefe fubterrane- 
ous dwellings, and rendered them places of refuge 
againft the barbarities exercifed by the Saxons, 
when they extended their dominions over South 
Britain, and obliged numbers of the brave inha- 
bitants to fhelter themfelves among the barren 
mountains of Wales, Be) ‘ 
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‘It does not appear that Nottingham was a Ro- 
man ftation, it being fituated at a diftance from 
any of their roads, and no Roman antiquities are 
known to have been found there: but there is no- 
doubt of its being inhabited by the Saxons foon 
after their arrival, and that they very early erect- 
ed fortifications there. For the Danes,. when they 
ravaged this ifland, came to Snottingaham, as it 
was then called, in the year 852, where they were 
befieged by Bethred, king of the Mercians, but 
without fuccefs, they having taken poffeffion of a 
{trong fortrefs placed on the rock, on which the 
caftle was afterwards built ; but in 864, Ethelred, 
king of the Weft-Saxons, and his brother Al- 
fred, joining the above prince, marched with all 
their forces, invefted this fortrefs, and obliged 
the Danes to enter into a capitulation, in which 
they promifed to retire, and leave the kingdom ; 
yet two years after they returned, and again took 
poflefion of Nottingham, where they took up 
their winter quarters ; but they were foon obliged 
to leave it, and to retire into the north. 

King Edward the Elder, the fon of Alfred, en- 
compailed the town with a wall, which is now 
entirely demolifhed: though one of the gates was 
ftanding in the memory or man, and the names 
of the reft are preferved in thofe of the ftreets 
which led to them. Camden and Hollinfhead af- 
firm, that the caftle was built by William the ~ 
Conqueror, which 1s certainly true, though Dr. 
‘Thoroton, who wrote the hiftory of the county, 
maintains, that it was built by William de Pe- 
verel, his natural fon, whom that prince not on- 
ly made earl of Nottingham, but gave him the 
cuftody of the caftle, and of Shirwood-foreft. In 
the reign of Henry the Second, his fon William 
lofing the caftle, was fovexafperated, that he de- 
molifhed the town, which continued in a ruinous 
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- condition till Henry the Second, being peaceably 
fettled on the throne, affifted the inhabitants in 
rebuilding it, and granted them a new charter, 

“In the year 1194, king Richard the Firft call- 
ed a great council, or parliament here; and king 
John here caufed twenty-eight Welch gentlemen, | 
who had been delivered to him as hoftages, for 
the peaceable behaviour of their countrymen, to 
be hanged, on account of the Welch having again 
taken up arms againft him. 

‘In the reign of Edward the Third, a great coun- 
cil met at this town, when the king being made 
fenfible of the mifchiefs than enfued from the vile 
actions of Roger Mortimer, earl of March, who 
was too familiar with the queen mother, and an- 
der the fhelter of her authority, was inflamed 
with fuch pride and arrogance, as to be guilty of 
the moft arbitrary proceedings, thought it necef- 
fary to bring him to condign punifhment. Upon 
this the king privately ordered Sir William Mon- 
tague, conftable of the caftle, to take to his af- 
fiftance feveral trufty perfons, to put the advice 
of the council into execution. Thefe got into the 
caftle by a fecret winding afcent, unknown to the 
queen and Mortimer, cut from the bottom of the 
rock to the top, and entered the room’ next to 
the queen’s lodgings, where they found the earl 
with Henry, bifhop of Lincoln, and fome others, 
who for fome time ftood on their defence; but 
two of their company being flain, the reft were 
taken prifoners. ‘The earl of March was taken 
down through the above paflage, and fent to Lon- 
don, where, at the meeting of the parliament, 
articles of impeachment were preferred againft him, 
and he was fentenced to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered, which was executed at the common gale 
lows, called the Elms, near Smithfield. This 
private paflage, which is without the town and 
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caftle walls, was probably made long before, and 
intended to relieve the caftle with men and provi- 
fions, in cafe the town fhould be in the poffeffion 
of an enemy; but from the above circumftance it 
obtained the name of Mortimer’s hole, by which 
it is ftill called. 

Edward the Fourth fo much enlarged, and adorn. 
ed the caftle, that it feemed in a manner new 
built, and his brother Richard the Third, made 
farther improvements, and rendered it one of the 
compleateft fortreffes in the kingdom. David, 
king of Scotland,.was kept prifoner here, before 
he was fent to London, and during his confine- ~ 
ment, is faid to have carved the hiftory of Chrift’s 
paffion, and other curious fubjects in relief on the 
walls of his prifon ; but as he was ill of his wounds 
whilehe continued there, thefe works were probably 
performed, if they were not done before, by one 
of his attendants. , 

The fituation of the caftle on a fteep rock, and 
the ftrength ofits fortifications,rendered it impreg- 
nable by ftorm ; tho’ inthe barons wars it was taken 
by furprize. In the civil wars king Charles the 
Firft fet up his ftandard here, but it became after- 
wards a garrifon for the parliament. From the 
Rutland family (to which it was given before the 
givil wars) it came by the mother’s fide to the 
duke of Buckingham, and he fold it to William 
Cavendifh, marquis and afterwards duke of New- 
caftle, who laid the foundation of the prefent no-- 
ble ftructure, which was finifhed in the year 1679. 

In ancient times Nottingham contained fe- 
veral religious houfes for monks of different or- 
ders; thus, a houfe of Carmelite or White fri- 
ars ftood between St. James’s-lane, and Friar- 
lane, faid to be founded by Reginald, lord Grey 
of Wilton, and Sir John Shirley, Knt. about the 
year 1276. In the ftreet called Broad-Marth, 
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was a houfe of Grey friars, faid to have been 
founded by king Henry the Third, in the year 
1250. Ina chapel dedicated to St. Mary, in the 
rock under the caltle,~was a cell of two monks, 
about the reign of king Henry the Third; and a- 
bout the fame time there feems to-have been alfo 
a college of fecular priefts in the caftle. ‘There 
was likewife a houfe called St. John Baptift’s, at 
the foot of the caftle-rock, belonging to the 
knights of St. John of Jerufalem, for whom the 
archbifhop of York made feveral rules or orders; 
but this was fupprefled long before the other 
houfes-of that order in England underwent the 
fame fate. Here was likewife an hofpital as old 
as thereign of king Henry the Third, dedicated to 
St. Leonard. Near the Leen bridge was an hof- 
pital, founded by John Plumptree, in the reign of 
Richard the Second, for two chaplains, thirteen 
poor widows, and feveral poor men. There was 
alfo in the church of St. Mary three chantries, 
viz. the chantry of St. Mary, St. James’s, and 
Amyas, and a guild or fraternity of fix priefts, 
called the guild of the Trinity. There was in 
St. Peter’s church a guild of St. George, and a 
chantry of St. Mary; and alfo in the church of 
St. Nicholas another. 

This town was incorporated long before king 
‘Henry the Second gave it a charter; for in Ed- 
ward the Confeffor’s time it had a hundred and 
feventy-three burgeffes. Many of our kings have 
in this town kept their court, and‘affembled here 
~feveral parliaments. It was anciently governed 
by two bailiffs, coroners, and a common-council, 
King Edward the Firft impowered them to choofe 
_a mayor annually. Henry the Sixth, in the twenty- 
feventh year of his reign, made it a county of itfelf, 
changed the bailiffs into fheriffs, and appointed 
it to be governed by a mayor and burgefles, It is 
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at prefent governed. by a mayor, fix aldermen, a 
recorder, two fheriffs, two coroners, two cham-~ 
berlains, 2 town-clerk, and twenty-four common-+ 
councilmen, of whom there muft be fix who have 
not ferved the offices, either of fheriff or chamber- 
Jain. ‘The mayor and aldermen are drefled‘in fcar- 
Jet gowns, and the mayor and fheriffs have each 
two-ferjeants at mace. Here are likewife a mid- 
dleton jury ; which is probably a contraétion of 
middletown jury; they being {ummoned every half 
year from the people of the town, and are to ob- 
ferve and prefent all encroachments and nuifances 
both in the town itfelf, and in the county of the 
town, which is twelve miles in circumference, 
Befides, there are two officers, called Pindars, one 
the Pindar of the fields, the other of the mea- 
dows: the Pindar of the fields is alfo woodward 
of the town, which lies in the jurifdiction of the 
foreft of Shirwood, and is likewife to attend the 
foreft-courts. Here is an uncertain number of 
burgefles, called the Clothing, and about twelve 
hundred other burgefies. “The town is divided in- 
to feven wards, an{wering the number of alder- 
men, each of thefe having one of them committed 
to his care, though Ire is not confined to live in 
it; and asa juftice of peace, his power extends - 
throughout all the liberties of the town. ‘The 
corporation is pofleffed of feveral fine eftates, fome 
of which are applied to general, and other to par- 
ticular ufes. Belides which, there are many pieces 
of land fufficient to keep one or two horfes, or 
cows, that are appropriated to the ufe of the mem- 
bers of the corporation, and fuch of the burgefles 
as are advanced in years, particularly an inclofure, 
called the Over-Trent-Clofe, which is divided 
among the feven aldermen, and of which each be- 
comes entitled to his fharé at the time of his elec- 
tion, and enjoys it during his life; and tneir wi- 
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- dows have the option of the firft burgefs’s part that 
falls. There are, indeed, upwards of two hundred 
and ninety burgefles parts belonging to the free- 
men of the town, for which they pay no rent,and 
which are efteemed worth from 3]. to20s. a year 
value, which they enjoy, not only in their turn of 
feniority, during the remainder of their lives, but 
their widows poflefs them after their death, as 
long as they continue fingle, and live in the 
town: and though a burgefs fhould die before one 
of thefe parts or lots falls to his fhare, yet if his 
wife furvives him, and continues a widow, {fhe is 
intitled to his turn. 

This town, which is efteemed one of the plea- 
fanteft in England, is larger than moft cities, and 
feated on the fides and top of a rock. The houfes 
are extremely well built, and moft of thofe in the 
market-place, and the principal ftreets near it, 
have their fronts fupported by lofty ftone columns, 
which make a handfome appearance, and at the 
fame time afford fhelter in bad weather. The 
f{treets are well-paved, and from their fituation on 
a rock, are always clean, except on the out-fkirts 
of the town. Here are, as we have already inti- 

ated, three churches; St..Mary’s, and St. Pe- 
ter’s, are very handfome Gothic ftructures, par- 
ticularly St. Mary’s, which refembles a cathedral. 
Part of the fouth fide has been lately rebyilt in 
a manner conformable to the reft of the ftruc- 

~ ture: the weft end has been alfo rebuilt: but this 
is done in the Doric order. Here is the principal 
gate, fronting which, before the entrance of the. 
choir, the organ is fupported by four lofty {tone 
columns of the lonic order, which, though not 
ftri@ly proper, ina Gothic ftru€ture, have a pleaf- 
ing effect. “Chis church has a handfome fquare 
tower, in which is a ring of ten bells. St. Pe- 
ter’s church, though not fo large, is alfo a hand- 
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fome ftruGture, and has a lofty fpire, in which are 
eight bells, and the altar-piece is adorned with a 
painting of thelaft fupper. St. Nicholas’s is a {mall 
neat ftructure, built with brick and ftone. ‘There are 
here alfo eight meeting-houfes, moft of which are 
very large and well filled. Here is a handfome 
town-hall, in which the feflions and courts for 
the corporation are kept, and the affizes are like- 
wife held, befides a county-hall, juft built upon 
a very elecant plan. The town abounds with gen- 
tlemen’s houfes: before the front of one of thefe, 
in a ftreet called the High pavement, is an open- 
ing made on the other fide the way, and here the 
ftranger is furprized with feeing through the rails 
a garden, beyond which an unbounded profpect 
fuddenly breaks upon his view, from an eminence 
equal to the height of feveral houfes. “The mea- 
dows, at a confiderable depth below, fpreading to 
a very great extent, with the Trent winding along, 
and the view carried as far as the eye can reach. 
‘The principal market-place is not only one of 
the largeft, but one of the fineft and beft fupplied 
in England. On one fide of it is a range of ver 
Jofty buildings, under which is a broad and hand- 
fome piazza, called the Exchange. In the cen- 
ter of the building is a pediment, in which is a 
very large clock, and on the apex ftands the fta- 
tue of Juftice. At the other end of the market- 
place is a very handfome crofs, an open building 
with a dome, fupported by fix lofty Doric co- 
Jumns, with an afcent on each fide by ftone fteps, 
which encompafs it. ‘This market is kept every 
Saturday, and is fupplied with an amazing quan- 
tity of corn, provifions, homefpun-linen, earthen 
ware, and a varicty of other articles. ‘There are 
properly two other market-places, one called the 
Hen-crofs, where there is a very lofty column, 
placed upon fteps, and this market, which is alfo 
Vou, VII, G kept 
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kept on Saturdays, is only for eggs, young pigs, 
poultry, and all forts of tame and wild fowl ; in 
a different part of the town is another market- 
place, for all kinds of provifions, on Wednefdays 
and Fridays. 

The caftle, which is the greateft ornament of 
the town, .is feated at the weft end of it, and is 
inacceflible any other way than from the town. 
From the outer lodge there is a gradual afcent for 
a confiderable diftance, and then feveral noble flights 
of fteps leading up to it, with a coach-way gra- 
dually winding to the top of the rock. The build- 
ing is of ftone, and extremely magnificent. The 
principal front is of ruftic, adorned with columns 
and pilafters of the Corinthian order. In the 
center is an equeftrian ftatue of the marquis of 
Newcaftle, placed in a niche: under which, two 
flights of fteps, adorned with handfome balu- 
ftrades, lead up to the principal entrance. Round 
this noble ftructure is a confiderable fpace paved 
with flag ftones, and fecured by a wall capped 
with ftone, to prevent any danger from the preci- 
pice, which furrounds a confiderable part of the 
_ building. On every fide is an unbounded view of 
the country: to the eaft you fee the whole town 
over the tops of the houfes, with the fields, woods, 
and enclofures as far as the eye can reach. On 
another fide the meadows appear for twelve or 
fourteen miles, like an extenfive bowling-green, 
with the rivers Trent and Leen running through 
it. You have a view of Belvoir caftle in Lincoln- 
fhire, and of the villages, feats and gardens of 
feveral of the nobility. The weft end affords a 
fine view of the park and the diftant country. 

The park confifts of very uneven ground, but 
has a level walk on the edge which encompafies 
great partof it. From this walk you have on 
one fide a view of the country, and on the other, 
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of a fteep defcent with many little rifings, which 
diverfify the valley at the bottom, and have a very 
agreeable effe@t ; but the trees were cut down dur- 
ing the civil wars, and the deer, which belonged 
to the late duke of Newcaftle, have been remov- 
ed. On the fouth-weft fide of this park are a 
range of caves, cut in a perpendicular rock, in 
which is hewn out a church, houfes, and a varie- 
ty of apartments leading from one to another. 
’The church refembles thofe in the rocks at Beth- 
lehem, and other places in the Holy Land. The 
altar, as well as the reft, is natural rock; the 
whole is plainly the work of art, and the pillars 
have fome diftant refemblance of the Gothic ar- 
chiteGture; there have been paintings on fome of 
the walls ; and there is an opening above, which 
feems to have anfwered the purpofe of a fteeple, 
in which a bell probably hung. Great part of 
thefe fubterranean ftructures, which are certainly 
of very great antiquity, have fallen down, and the 
river Leen runs through feveral of the caverns. It 
is probable that thefe were originally hewn out of 
the rock by the ancient Britons, before the land- 
ing of the Romans, and that afterwards they be- 
came the dwellings of fome anchorets, who form- 
ed a great part of them into a chapel, which they 
endeavoured to make it refemble, by cutting the 
top into fomething like Gothic arches, and giv- 
ing a Gothic air to the pillars that fupport the 
rock above. Of thefe caves we have given a view. — 
Buttoreturn tothe town: inthe fouth part of it 
there are a few little houfes, if they may be call- 
ed by that name, cut in the perpendicular rock, 
with doors and glafs windows ; and in the fkirts 
of the town next the foreft, there are fome in- 
_ ftances of gardens, with the chimney rifing amidft 
- beds of plants and flowers; and upon encompaf- 
fing the garden, to find the houfe to which the 
| , G 2 chimney 
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chimney belongs, the rock is feen cut perpendi- 
cular toa confiderable depth ; with a front per- 
haps plaftered over, and good elafs windows, with 
a little area before it, and fteps cut in the rock 
_ leading down to the entrance. 

Nottingham had a bridge over the Trent above 
a hundred years before the conqueft, built by or- 
der of king Edgar; this is a ftately ftruQure 
built with. ftone, confifting of nineteen arches ; 
and as that river fometimes overflows the meadows, 
there is acaufeway, confifting of planks fecured with 
a rail, erected for foot paflengers by the fide of the 
road, above half a mile in length, almoft from 
the Trent bridge to another over the Leen. The 
town is fupplied with plenty of water by a ciftern 
of a prodigious fize and depth cut out of the fo- 
lid rock, on a hill fomewhat higher than the 
town, to which the water is raifed by an engine 
placed on the bank of the Leen, and from the 
above ciftern runs to.every houfe in the town, 

There is here a play-houfe, and two handfome 
aflembly rooms. Nottingham is one of the twelve 
towns where the king’s plate of a hundred guineas 
is run for, befides many other plates. Thefe races 
are kept in July, and the courfe, which is in 
S hirwood-foreft, and was formerly fourmiles round, 
is at prefent only two; on which account, it is 
twice run over at every heat. Itis one of the 
beft in England, and is never out of order for 
running, be the weather what it will, . 

‘Thereare here alfo a free grammar-fchool, found- 
ed in the year 1513, for a mafter and ufher; two 
charity-ichools, ae for fifty children, forty of 
whom are cloathed in blue; and the other for 
thirty. An hofpital erected by John de Plump- 
tree, in the reign of Richard the Second, and én- 
dowed for thirteen poor women, and two chap- 
Jains, in which are at prefent feven widows,: who 
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have an allowance of five fhillings a month each, 
and a‘ton of coals every year ; Handley’s alms- 
houfe for twelve poor people ; Wartnaby’s alms- 
houfe for the maintenance of fix people, three 
men and three women, who have each a gown 
every two years, and annually a cart-load of 
coals; Bilby’s alms-houfe for eight poor per- 
fons, who are allowed a two-penny loaf a week, 
anda ton of coals yearly ; Labourer’s alms-houfe 
for fix decayed frame-work-knitters, who receive 
every Friday one fhilling and ten-pence; Collin’s 
hofpital, commonly called the New-hofpital, con- 
fifts of habitations for twenty-four poor men and | 
women, each of whom has two fhillings a week, 
and annually a ton and a half of coals. Thefe 
are very neat buildings, placed in a delightful fi- 
tuation. Befides thefe, there are Willoughby’s, 
Woolley’s, and Patten’s hofpitals, or alms-houfes, 
with many other charitable foundations. 

Nottingham is well fupplied with river-fith from 
the Trent, and with fea-fifh by land-carriage. 
Its principal trade confifts in fine wove ftockings, 
the hofiers of Nottingham employing feveral thou~ 
fand ftocking frames in the town, and the neigh- 
bouring villages. There is here alfo a great ma- 
nufactory of earthen ware, which is fent to great 
part of England and Scotland, as well as Lon- 
don; and more malt is faid to be made here than 
in any other town in England, whichis fent 
into feveral of the neighbouring counties, It has 
four fairs, held on the 13th of January, the 7th > 
of March, and the Thurfday before Eafter, for 
horfes, and horned cattle; and on the 2d, 2d, and 
4th, &c. of Otober, which is called Goofe-fair, 
and is not only for horfes, and horned cattle, but 
for prodigious quantities of cheefe, which arg 
bought up by the London factors, and many other 
articles. 
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The avenues about Nottingham are extremely - 
delightful ; the profpects from the caftle, and the 
park at the weft of the town, are exceeding fine 5. 
on the north there are pleafant fields, and the na- 
‘tural uncultivated beauties of Shirwood~-foreft, a 
fine {porting country. On the north-eaft end is 
a pleafing mixture of hills and vallies, woods and 
paftures, in which the profpects on all fides are 
every minute changing. On the fouth-eaft is a 
pleafant walk to a neat coffee-houfe near Snen- 
ton, which, from its uncommon fituation, it 
would be unpardonable to omit. On approaching 
it from Nottingham, you pafs by a long ledge of 
perpendicular rocks, at the foot of which are 
placed a range of cottages, with little gardens be- 
fore them. The coffee-houfe being built upon 
an eminence, has a broad flight of fteps leading 
up to it, and here the rock, inflead of being 
naked, or only overgrown with bufhes, is cut in- 
. to fevera) delightful terraces, and the intermediate 
{paces covered with fragrant fhrubs, and a profu- 
fion of flowers. Thefe terraces rifing above the 
neighbouring houfes, and even the roof of the 
coffee-houfe, afford the moft delightful profpects 
of the meadow beneath, with the Trent winding 
its {tream, and flowing under the arches of the 
bridge, and on turning your eye to the left, you _ 
fee Colwick woods, like a hanging garden floping - 
down the fide of a lofty eminence, 

At the diftance of about a mile and a half weft 
of Nottingham is Lenton, a village where Wil- 
liam Peverell, earl of Nottingham, the natural 
fon of William the Conqueror, and Adelina his. 
wife, built a priory in the beginning of the reign 
~ of king Henry the Firft, which was dedicated to 
the Trinity, and rendered fubordinate to the ab- 
bey of Cluney in Normandy, He endowed it with: 
the villaze of Lenton, and feveral other eftates.. 

Henry 
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Henry the Firft confirmed all thefe gifts, and 
granted it afair that was to laft eight days, whichis 
{till kept at Martinmafs, tho’ like moft of the other 
country fairs, it is dwindled almoft to nothing; 
yet it was originally ordered, that no man fhould 
buy or fell at Nottingham during this fair, and 
that all perfons coming and going fhould be free 
from all actions at law. ‘This priory was made 
denizen, in the fixteenth year of Richard the Se- 
cond, and continued till the general diflolution, 
when its annual revenues were valued by Dug- 
dale, at 329]. 15s. 10d. Here was alfo an holf- 
pital dedicated to St. Anthony, and a houfe of 
Carmelite friars, but we find no particulars re- 
corded in relation to them. 

At WiLForD, a village built on the fouth fide 
of the Trent, was dug up fome years ago, a 
large pot, in which was a great number of Ro- 
man copper coins. 

On a hill near BARTON, to the fouth of Not- 
tingham, are the remains of a camp, fuppofed to 
have been Britifh, from feveral ancient coins found 
in it. 

At HoLtM-Pierpoint, a village feated on the 
fouth fide of the Trent, three miles eaft of Not- 
tingham, is a fine feat belonging to the duke ot 
Kingfton, adorned with f{pacious gardens. 

At RuppDINGTON, about four mile¢ fouth of 
Nottingham, William Babington founded a col- 
lege in the reign of Henry the Sixth, fora war- 
den and four chaplains, which, at the fuppref- 
fion, was endowed with revenues valued at 30]. 
a year. 

CuiirTon, a village feated on the Trent, about 
four miles fouth-weft of Nottingham, is the feat 
of the family of the Cliftons. The houfe is fi- 
tuated on the fide of a hill, and the gardens flope 
down the fide in feveral terraces towards the 
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built a handfome room; which commands a view 
of the caftle of Nottingham, and the adjoining 
meadows, with the Trent, winding, its ftream 
through them. ‘The plantations about this feat, 
which were made by the late Sir Gervas Clifton, 
are very delightful. 

Three miles to the weft of Nottingham is 
WoLLaTON-HALL, the feat of the lord Middle- 
ton, one of the fineft Gothic buildings in Eng- 
land. It was ereéted in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth; is built of ftone ina noble tafte, and en- 
compafied by a very delightful park, walled round 
and planted with timber, and the gardens are ve- 
ry extenfive. In thefe ts a pretty fummer-houfe, 
pannelled and cieled with looking-glafs, under 
which is a grotto covered with fhell-work, coral, 
and the like. 

Seven miles to the fouth-by-weft of Notting- 
ham is GoTHAM, a village, the inhabitants of 
which have been for ages paft, unjuftly ftigmatized 
for their ftupidity, and ironically called the Wife 
Men of Gotham. Manyridiculous fables are handed 
down by tradition, of the innocent inhabitants of 
this village, particularly that having often heard 
the cuckow, but never feen her, they hedged in a 
bufh, whence her note feemed to proceed, that 
being confined within fo fmall a compafs, they 
might, at length, fatisfy their curiofity ; and to 
favour this ftory, at a place called Courthill in 
this parifh, is fhewn a bufh called by the name of 
Cuckow-bufh. Indeed, it has been a cuftom among 
all nations to ftigmatize the inhabitants of fome 
particular fpot for their folly. “IYhus the opprobri- 
ous diftri@t among the Greeks was Boeotia, and a- 
mong the Thracians, Abdara, and in England, as 
we have juft obferved, it is Gotham, “ 
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At KNIVERTON, 4a village feated near the fouth 
bank of the Trent, about feven miles from Not- 
tingham, on a confiderable cliff, is the feat of Sir 
Charles Molineux, Bart. 

At Lancar, about nine miles eaft-by-fouth 
of Nottingham, is the principal feat of the lord 
vifcount How, ‘which is adorned with a fine park, 
well ftocked with deer. The houfe, fince the 
death of the late lord How, governor of Barba- 
does, has been much beautified by the lady Pem- 
broke, his lordfhip’s fifter, who choofing to relide 
at this feat, during his prefent lordfhip’s minority, 
adorned it at her own expence, with a fine front of 
ftone towards the garden. 

At STANFORD, a village feated on the river 
Soar near Loughborough in Leicefterfhire, in the 
moft fouthern part of this county, Mr. Camden 
tells us, there were many remains of antiquity in 
his time, and Roman coins were fometimes found ; 
but it is probable he was mifinformed, as nothing 
of that kind has been found there ever fince. 

At BEAvuvaLe, a village four miles north-weft 
of Nottingham, was a priory of Carthufianmonks, 
founded by Nicholas de Cantilupe, in the feven- 
teenth year of the reign of Edward the Third, 
who dedicated it tothe Trinity. About the time 
of the diffolution here were a prior and about 
nineteen monks, and the revenue of the priory 
was valued at 1961. a year. 

At FEL.Ley, about a mile north-weft of Beau- 
vale, was a convent of Black canons, founded by 
Ralph Brito, and Reginald de Annefley his fon, 
in the year 1156. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and had five or fix religious at the fuppref- 
fion, when its revenue was valued at 401. 19s. 
xd. per annum. 
We fhall now proceed north-by-weft through 
Shirwood-foreft to Mansfield, a large, well buils 
| G 5 mar- 
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market town, on the weftern fide of the county, 
thirteen miles north-by-weft of Nottingham, and 
a hundred and thirty-eight in the fame point from 
London. Some pretend, that the firft earb of Manf= 
field in Germany was in this town, and prefent 
when king Arthurcelebrated the feaft of the Round- 
table, but this deferves ‘no credit. It is much 
more certain, that our kings ufed to retire hither 
to enjoy the pleafure of hunting in the foreft of 
Shirwood. ‘This appears in an old inquifition, in 
which it is faid, that Henry Falconberg held the: 
manor of Cukeney by fergeantry. for fhoeing the. 
king’ s horfe, when he came to Mansfield. It was 
anciently a royal demefne; king Henry the Third 
granted ita market, and alfo the privilege of houfbote 
and -haybote, out of his foreft of Shirwood. It 
has a charity-fchool for thirty-fix boys, and a 
good market on Thurfdays, well flocked with 
corn, malt and cattle. It has alfo two fairs, held 
on the 29th of June, for horned cattle and hogs ; 
and on the fecond Thurfday in O&ober, for horfes, 
and cheefe, but this laft is called a Meeting, the 
town having no charter for a fair on that day.. By 
the ancient cuftoms of the manor of Mansfield, 
the tenants, both men and women, were at liber- 
ty to marry; the heirs of eftates were declared to 
be at full age as foon as they were born, and the 
Jands. were equally divided among the fons, and 
if there were no fons, among the daughters. 

At afmall diftance tothe north is MANsFIELD- 
WOOD-HOUSE, a genteel village, in a very plea- 
fant fituation, in which are the houfes of feveral 
perfons of rank and fortune. 

About two miles to the fouth-weft of Manf- 
field is SUTTON in ASHFIELD, a very large vil- 
lage, chiefly inhabited by farmers and ftocking 
weavers, fome of whom deal very largely to Lon- 
don, and others with the hofiers of Nowinghay: 
Ive 
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Five miles to the fouthward of Mansfield is 
NewstTED-abbey, which was founded by Henry 
the Second, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
He endowed it with the feveral pofieffions of the 
church of Paplewick, the wafhes of Kigel, Ba- 
venfhead, &c. which was confirmed in the fixth 
year of the reign of king John, and conveyed in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth to Sir John Byron, 
who was iteward of Manchefter and Rochdale, 
contftable of the caftle of Nottingham, and litu- 
tenant of the foreft of Shirwood. Its revenue 
was then valued at 219]. a year. ‘This abbey 
has belonged to that gentleman’s pofterity ever 
fince, and is the feat of the prefent lord Byron. 
The greateft part of the abbey is converted into 
a dwelling houfe, which is very large and conve- 
nient, though not regular, At the end is the 
beautiful frontifpiece of the old abbey, in the Go 
thic tafte, and of very curious archite€ture. 
Large plantations and a park have been taken out 
of the foreft and inclofed with pales. 

Six miles to the eaftward of Mansfield is Rur-. 
FORD, avillage that had a monaftery of Cifter- 
cian monks founded by Gilbert de Gaunt, earl of 
Lincoln, in 1148. He endowed it with lands 
which lay in feveral places ; befides which, many 
{mall benefactions were made to it by other per- 
fons. At the diffolution it was valued at 1761. 
ayear, by Dugdale; and at 2541. by Speed. 

About fix miles north of Mansfield is War- 
sop, a village which has two fairs; the firft on 
Whitfun-Monday, and the other on the 17th of 
November, for horned cattle and horfes, 

Epwinstow is a village feven miles north-eaft 
of Mansfield, where there is a fair on the 28th 
of October, for cattle, horfes and hogs. 

About four miles north of Warfop, and ten 
north of Mansfield is Worksop, which is feat- 
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ed at the head of a fmall river called the Ryton. 
Its market, which is on Wednefdays, is remark- 
able for great quantities of liquorice and malt. It 
has three fairs, held on the 20th of March, the 
21ft of June, and the 3d of Oétober, for cattle, 
horfes and pedlary. “This town was formerly. fa- 
mous for its abbey, which was founded in the 
year 1103, by William de Lovetot, for canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguftine, from which 
family it came to the Furnivals, and then to the 
Tolbots, earls of Shrewfbury, and their heirs, to 
have and to hold of that king in capite, by the fer- 
vice of a knight’s fee, with the royal fervice of 
finding the king a right hand glove at his corona- 
tion, and to fupport his right arm that day, while 
he held the fceptre, paying yearly 231. 8s. At 
the diffolution it was valued at 139]. a year, by 
Dugdale; and at 3021. by Speed. There are on- 
ly fome of the walls remaining, but there is ftill 
a handfome church, with two lofty tower-fteeples 
at one end. Of the above ruins we have giver 
an engraved view. 

- At Workfop manor, to the weftward of Work- 
fop, is a magnificent feat of the duke of Norfolk. 
The late ftru@ture, which was’ one of the fineft 
in England, and contained above five hundred 
rooms, was, in the year 1761, burnt down to the 
opoumd, together with a fine library, a curious 
collection of pictures, and other valuable furni- 
ture, when the damage was computed at 100,000]. 
but it has been fince rebuilt with ftone, on a ve- 
ry fuperb plan, with a fine front extending to a 
prodigious length. — 

At WELBECK, about two miles to the fouth 
of Workfop, was an abbey of Premonftratenfian 
canons, founded in the year 1453, by Thomas le 
Flemangh, and dedicated to St. James. It was 
the chief abbey of this order in England, and ti 
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the diffolution had an annual revenue of 2491. 
6s. 3d. There is but little of the old ftructure 
remaining, which may be eafily diftinguifhed by 
its antique windows. . The other part is a noble 
building belonging to the duke of- Portland, and 
is beautified with large additions, fine apart- 
ments, and good gardens. ‘The park is well 
wooded, and contains fome of the largeft and old- 
eft trees that are to be found in England, and is 
well ftocked with a great number of deer, 

At WALLINGWELLS, four miles north-weft of 
Workfop, Ralph de Capreocuria, built and en- 
dowed a fmall Benediétine nunnery in the reign 
of king Stephen, which he dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. It was valued at the diflolution at 48 1. 
gs. 10d. a year. 

Six miles north of Workfop is Brirn, or 
BLyTH, a town feated on the borders of York- 
fhire, and has a large church, and an hofpital ealled 
Blith’s fpital, built by one of the family of Crefly. 
Here was a priory of Benedictine monks, founded 
by Roger de Builly, and Muriel his wife, who gave 
to it the whole town and church of Blith, with 
all its appendages, befides other lands. Idonea de 
Vipont, daughter and heirefs of Roger de Buf- 
ly, in the year 1232, confirmed to the monks 
all the gifts of her anceftors. This monaftery 
continued till the diflolution, when its yearly re- 
venues amounted to about 1261. Here was alfo 
an hofpital for a warden, three chaplains, and fe- 
veral leprous people, founded by William de Cref- 
fy, lord of Holdefac, which was valued at the 

iffolution at 8!. 14s. a year. This was the hof- 
pital now called the Spital. Blith has a market 
on Wednefdays, with a fair on Holy-Thurfday, 
for horned cattle and horfes ; and on the 6th of 

Octocter, for fheep and hogs, 
At 
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At MatrerseEy, avillage to the north-eaft of 
Blith, was a priory of Gilbertine canons, found- 
ed by Roger, the fon of Ranulph de Marefey, be- 
fore the year 1192, and dedicated to St. Helen. 
At the fuppreffion it was valued at 130]. 13s. 
per annum. 

Three miles north of Blith is Baurry, or 
BawtTry, which is fituated on the river Idle, 
partly in thiscounty, and partly in Yorkfhire; but 
as the greateft part of the town is in the laft men- 
tioned county, it will be proper to treat of it there. 

At GRINGLEY, fix miles eaft of Bawtry, is a 
fair held on the 12th of December, for cattle and 
merchandize, particularly great quantities of boots 
and fhoes. . 

We fhall now turn to the eaft, and enter the 
road which leads fouth to REpFoRpD, or RET- 
FORD. ‘This town is feated on the river Idle, 
about three miles to the weft of the great road 
from London to York, and five miles fouth-weft 
of Blith.: It had the name of Redford, from a 
ford over the river Idle, and is fometimes called 
Eaft-Redford, from its fituation on the eaft bank 
of that river, and to diftinguifh it from a village 
fituated on the oppofite bank, and therefore call- 
ed Weft-Redford. It is a royal demefne, and king 
Edward the Firft granted the-town in fee-farm to 
the burgefles, with power to choofe two bailiffs 
for its government ; but by a charter granted by 
king James the Firft, it is at prefent governed by 
two bailiffs, a fteward, twelve aldermen, two 
chamberlains, a town-clerk, and two ferjeants at 
mace. ‘he bailiffs are diftinguifhed by the ti- 
tles of fenior and junior; the former of whom is’ 
chofen out of the aldermen, and the junior out of 
fuch freemen as have been chamberlains. The 
bailiffs and fteward for the time being are juf- 
tices of the peace, and of the quorum within the 

borough, 
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borough. The church is a handfome, commoe, 
dious ftru€ture, and at the eaft end, over the al- 
tar, is a picture of Chrift’s laft fupper with his 
difciples. Here isa free grammar-fchool, and a 
good town-hall, in which are held the feffions for 
the town, and under it are the fhambles. ‘This 
town is feated among large plantations of hops, 
and carries on a confiderable trade in hops and 
barley for malting, It has a market on Satur- 
days, and two fairs, held on the 23d of March, 
and the 2d of Odtober, for horfes and horned cat- 
tle. This town is joined to Weft-Redford, by a 
{tone bridge over the Idle; however they are two 
diftinét parifhes, and Weft-Redford is only re-. 
markable for its fine hofpital, founded by Sir John, 
Dorrel, doctor of phyfick, in the year 1666, and 
is governed by amafter and ten brethren. The maf-, 
ter’s falaryis 151. ayear, and the ten brethren have 
each 10]. befides 10s. for a load of coals every, 
year, and fix yards of cloth every other - year,. 
‘Twenty nobles is allowed to a fteward, and fifteen 
fhillings toa nurfe. There is a garden and or- 
chard adjoining, divided into ten fhares, for the ten 
brethren, and alfo an allowance of about 101. a 
year, for the maintenance of a f{cholar in Exeter- 
college, Oxford. | 

At TILNEy, a mile and a half north of Redford, 
was found, fome years ago, a druidical amulet, 
confifting of a tran{parent ftone of an aqueous co- 
lour, with ftreaks of yellow. At the fame time. 
was difcovered a Roman ftylus, and feveral cor- 
nelians and agates, with engravings and Roman, 
infcriptions. 

About nine miles eaft of Redford is Lirrir- 
BOROUGH, a village feated on the river Trent, 
and has long been famous for a ferry into Lincoln- 
fhire. This is thought to have been a Roman, 
town, called Agelocum, or Segelocum. It was 

of 
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of a fquare form, and feems to have been ancient- 
ty encompafied with a ditch. Several Roman pave-~ 
ments, and foundations of ancient buildings, 
have been difcovered on the eaft fide of the town, 
part of which has been wafhed away by the river; 
Roman urns have likewife been dug up, and 
Dr. Gale here faw an urn, which, befides afhes 
and bones, contained a coin of Domitian. In 
3718 two altars were found in this place, and 
great numbers of Roman coins have, from time 
to time, been difcovered by plowing and digging, 
with many other remains of antiquity; and on 
the eaft fide of the river, oppofite to Littlebo- 
rough, are ftill to be feen the traces of an ancient 
- camp. 

Eight miles fouth of Redfordis TuxFrorp, com- 
monly called TuxFORD-IN-THE-CLAY, from its 
being fituated in the divifion called the South 
Clay. ‘Thetown1ts not large, it being only about 
three furlongs in length, and is an ordinary dirty 
place. It is, however, a poft town, and a good 
thoroughfare, in the poft-road from Newark to 
York. Great part of this town was burnt down 
on the &th of September, 1702, but it has been 
fince rebuilt in a more handfome manner than 
before. Here is a good free-fchool, built by ~ 
Charles Read, Efq; and endowed with sol. a 
year, for a mafter and ufher, 201. per annum, 
for boarding and teaching four minifters fons, or 
thofe of decayed gentlemen, and 201. more, for 
teaching the boys of the town. ‘The truftees for 
this fchool, are the mayor and aldermen of New- 
ark, and fix of the neighbouring gentlemen. 
There is here a good market on Mondays, and 
two fairs, held on the 3d of September, for horfes 
and hogs; and onthe rath of May, for horned 
cattle, fheep, hogs, and millenary goods. 


Seven 
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Seven miles eaft of Fuxford is DUNHAM, or 
DunuouM, a village that has a fair on the 12th 
_ of Auguft, for horned cattle and merchandize. 

Eleven miles to the eaftward of Tuxford is 
BroDHOoLM, or BROADHAM priory, feated on the 
borders of Lincolnfhire, which was founded by 
Agnes de Camvile, wife of Peter Goufla, about 
the end of the reign of king Stephen, for a prio- 
refs and nuns of the Premontftratenfian order. It 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and its income 
at the diflolution was valued at 161. 5s. 2d. a 

ear, : 

: At NortH CrirtTon, a village feated on the 
eaft fide of the Trent, feven mites ‘eaft of Clif- 
“ton, was a fmall college for a warden and three 
priefts, begun by Sir Robert, ‘and finifhed by: his 
fon Sir Gervas de Clifton, in the reign of Edward 
the Fourth. It was dedicated to the Trinity, 
and valued upon the diffolution at 21]. 2s, 6d. 
per annum. 

Fourteen miles to the fouth-eaft of Tuxford is 
NEWARK, which is feated on the river Trent, a 
hundred and thirty-eight miles north-weft of Lon- 
don, and fourteen miles north-eaft of Notting- 
ham. It derives its name from a caftle, built in the 
reign of king Stephen, by Alexander, bifhop of 
Lincoln, and called the New Work, and from 
thence the town is faid to have taken its name. 
This caftle was befieged by the barons, but the 
garrifon, by their fallies, ravaged and fpoiled thofe 
of their poffeffions and lands that lay near it. Ori 
the acceffion of Henry the Third to the throne, 
the barons had obtained this caftle, but Henry 
caufed it to be reftored to the bifhop of Lincoln. 
During the civil wars, it kept a ftrong garrifon 
for king Charles the Firft till the laft, nor was it 
ever taken till that unfortunate prince put him- 
felf into the hands of the Scots army, which lay 

before 
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before it, and. ordered the governor to deliver. it 
up, after which it was demolifhed: a great part 
of the walls are however ftil] ftanding, and of 
thefe we have given a view. ‘The river Trent, 
about two miles fouth of the town, divides in- 
to-two branches, which form a fmali ifland, 
by uniting about two miles north of it. New- 
ark is feated on the eaftern branch, and has 
a bridge over each of them. ‘The church is 
efteemed one of the fineft parifh churches in Eng- 
land, of the Gothic kind, and all the windows 
are finely painted. Here arealfo feveral meeting- 
houfes, - The town was firft incorporated by king 
Edward the Sixth, and was governed by one al- 
derman, and twelve afliftants; but by a charter 
of king Charles the Second, it is at prefent go- 
verned by a mayor, and twelve aldermen, It is 
a handfome, flourifhing, well built town, and 
has a noble market-place, fo fpacious, that. lord 
Ballafyfe drew up ten thoufand men in it, when 
he defended the town, for king Charles the Firft, 
againft the Scotch army. Here is a free-fchool 
founded by Thomas Magnus, and acharity-{fchool 
for thirty-fix boys, fupported by voluntary contri- 
butions. “I[his town fends two reprefentatives to 
parliament, who are elected by the inhabitants 
paying fcot and lot. Ithas a large market on 
Wednefdays, and fix, fairs, held on, the Friday 
before Paffion-Sunday ; and the Friday in Mid- 
lent, on the 14th’ of May, on Whitfun-T uefday, 
the 2d of Auguft, and the 1ft of November, for 
horfes, horned cattle, fheep, pigs, linen and wool- 
Jen cloth ; and on the Monday before the 11th of 
December, for horfes, horned cattle, fheep and 
pigs. ? 
aeee was formerly walled round; and fome 
have thought that it was the Roman {ftation, call- 
ed Ad Pontem, in the itinerary of AntoninNES 
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but Horfley is of opinion, that that ftation muft: 
be fought for two or three miles fouth-weift of this 
town, though he makes no doubt of its having 
rifen out of the ruins of Ad Pontem on one fide, 
and thofe of Crocolana on the other. Some Ro- 
man coins have been found in the town, and Dr. 
Stukeley obferves, that North Gate is fomewhat 
like a Roman work. | 

A few miles to the north of Newark is Cot-~ 
LINGHAM, a village near the Fofle-way, where 
there is the appearance of a Roman ftation; and. 
feveral coins of the emperor Coniftantine have been. 
found there. 

About four miles and a half from Newark is 
SOUTHWELL, generally called SuTHELL, which is 
feated on a {mall ftream, called the Greet, that falls 
into the Trent, about two miles fouth of the town.. 
It has a church, called a Minfter, that-is both pa- 
rochial and collegiate. It is faid to have been: 
founded by Paulinus, the firft archbifhop of York,. — 
about the year 630. It was furrendered to the 
king in the thirty-fecond year of Henry the 
Eighth; but three years after was refounded; re-. 
{ftored to its ancient privileges, and incorporated 
by the name of the chapter of the collegiate. 
church of the Blefled Mary, the Virgin of South-, 
well. Its privileges were confirmed by queen Eli-. 
zabeth, and afterwards by king James the Firft.. 
This ftructure was fet on fire by lightning on the. 
5th of November, 1711, when all the body of it 
was burnt except the choir. In this fire, a fet of, 
excellent bells was melted, a fine organ confumed, 
and other damages done to the value of 4000]. 
it has, however, been repaired, and is a plain Go- 
thic ftructure, in the form of a crofs, with twa 
fpires at the weft.end, and a high tower in the 
middle, in which are eight bells. Its length from 
eaft to weft is three hundred and fix feet, its 

breadth 
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breadth fifty-nine, and the length of the ecrofs ifle 
from north to fouth, one hundred and twenty-one 
feet. It has no painted figures in the glafs-work, 
nor images, nor fo muchas a niche capable of 
Holding an image, whence it has been conje€tur- 
ed, that it was built before images were intro- 
duced into churches. There is a handfome chap- 
ter-houfe on the north fide of the choir. To this 
_ church belong fixteen prebendaries or canons, fix 
vicars choral, an organift, fix finging men, fix 
chorifters, fix boys, who attend as probationers, 
a regifter to the chapter, atreafurer, an auditor, 
a verger, and other officers and fervants. Ad- 
joining to the church is a free-fchool, under the 
care of the chapter, where the chorifters are 
taught gratis, as well as other boys belonging to 
the town. 

’ The mafter is chofen by the chapter, and muft 
be approved by the archbifhop of York. ‘There 
are two fellowfhips, and two fcholarfhips in St. 
John’s college in Cambridge, founded by Dr. Ke- 
ton, canon of Salifbury, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, to be prefented by the mafter and fel- 
lows of that college, out of fuch as have been 
chorifters in this church. The chapter has a pe- 
culiar jurifdi€tion over twenty-eight parifhes, to 
thoft of which it has the right of prefentation, as 
well as to other parifhes in Yorkfhire and Lin- 
colnfhire. ‘This jurifdition is exercifed by a vi- 
car-general, or commiflary, who is chofen by the 
chapter out of their own body, and holds vifita- 
tions twice a year. Befides thefe, there are two an- 
nual fynods, at which all the clergy in the coun- 
ty of Nottingham pay their attendance; and a 
certain number of the prebendaries of this church, 
and others of the confiderable clergy, are by the 
archbifhop of York, appointed commiffioners to. 
prefide at thefe fynods, 
| South- 
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Southwell is divided into two parts, one called 
the Burgage, or Burridge, which comprehends 
all that part of the town which lies between the 
m rket-place, and the river Greet, where the 
iahabitants hold their lands or tenements of the 
lord, at a certain annual rent: the other part is 
called the Prebendage, and confifts of the liber- 
ties of the church. ‘Ihe civil government is here 
diftinct from that of the county in general, and 
is called the Soke of Southwell and Scroby, a 
town near Blith. About twenty towns are fub- 
ject to this jurifdiction : the cuftos rotulorum, and 
juftices of the peace for which, are nominated by 
the archbifhop of York, and conftituted by a com- 
miffion under the Great Seal. 

Here are the ruins of a palace belongiug to the 
bifhop of York, which was demolifhed in the 
civil wars; but by what remains it appears to 
have been a large and {ftately ftructure, fuppofed 
to have been built by cardinal Wolfey, when he 
was archbifhop of York; but others are of opi-_ 
nion it was erected by archbifhop Booth, from the 
remains of a chapel, which {till bears his name, 
The archbifhop of York had three parks here, 
which, tho’ they are now difparked, ftill retain 
the name of parks; and notwithftanding the 
archbifhops have no feat here, they have ever fince 
the conqueft been lord$ of the manor, and by 
grant from the crown, enjoy great privileges in 
this tewn, they having the returns of writs on all 
their lands, tenements, and fees ; and befides the 
fefions of the peace, which is kept by turns at 

Southwell and Scroby, by juftices of their own 
- nomination, they have a right to hold a court-leet 
over feveral townfhips. Southwell has a market 
on Saturdays, and a fairon Whitfun-Monday, for 
horfes, horned cattle, fheep, fwine, and mer- 


chandize. 
Three 
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Three miles fouth of Southwell! is THURGAR- 
‘ron, a village where there was a priory of ca- 
‘nons regular of the order of St. Auguttine, found- 
‘ed and endowed with lands and tithes by Ralph 
de Ayacourt, about the year 1130. It had af- 
terwards many benefactoys, among whom were 
feveral of the family of the Villers, all which gifts 
were recited and confirmed by Henry the Second, 
and Edward the Third. At the fuppreffion its re- 
venues, according to Dugdale, amounted to 25y1]. 
gs. 4d. a year ; and according to Speed, to 35g]. 
‘This building is, at prefent, a fpacious dwelling- 
houfe, at the end of which is a church, with 
a fine high tower of curious Gothic workman- 
fhip. 

Nine miles to the fouthward of Newark, and 
feven miles to the weftward of Nottingham, is 
BINGHAM, a fmall market town, in which the 
parfonage is of great value; there is a charity- 
{chool, with a market on Thurfdays, and three 
fairs, held on the 20th and 2ift-of February, for 
ftrong horfes; and the firft Tuefday in May, for 
horfes, horned cattle, fheep and fwine; and on 
the 8th of November, chiefly for foals and hogs. 
There was formerly in this town a college dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, which was valued at the dif- 
folution at 2ol. 11s. per annum. 

At about three miles to the north of Bingham 
is SIBTHORP, a village that has a church dedicat 
ed to St. Peter, in whichis a chapel dedicated to St. 
‘Mary, wherein jeffrey le Scroop founded a chaun- 
try of feveral priefts, in the reign of Edward the 
Second; and in the next reign this chauntry was 
raifed to a confiderable collegiate body, confifting 
of a warden, and eight or nine chaplains, with 
three clerks and other officers, by Thomas le Sib- 
thorp, rector of Beckingham in Lincolnfhire. The 

annual 
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@nnual value of this chauntry, at its fupprefiion, 
was rated at 31]. rs. 2d. 

Three miles north-weft of Bingham is Easr- 
BrRipGEFORD, fo called to diftinguifh it from 
another village, feated to the fouth-weft near Not- 
tingham. It is fituated on the Trent near the fofle- 
way, and there are ftill to be feen the remains of 
a Roman ftation, where many coins, urns, and 
other reliques of antiquity, have been found, a- 
mong which was a filver coin of Vefpafian. This 
{tation Horfley fuppofes to be the Margidunum of 
Antoninus. 

About two miles weft of Bridgeford is Suer- 
FORD, which is feated on the Trent, fix miles 
north-eaft of Nottingham. Near this village was 
an abbey of regular canons of the order of St, 
Auguftine, erected by Ralph Hanfelyne, in the 
reign of Henry the Second. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and a little before its fuppreffion © 
had twelve canons, whofe yearly revenue, accord- 
ing to Speed, amcunted to 1511. i4s. 1d 

At Stoke, three miles weft of Bingham, and 

etween four and five miles north-eaft of Not- 
tingham, was a very ancient and well endowed 
hofpital, but its value at the diflolution is not 
mentioned, a 

Eight miles to the fouthward of Bingham is 
WILLOUGHBY-ON-THE-W OULD, which is feated 
on the edge of Leicefterfhire, nine miles fouth-by- 
eaft of Nottingham, near the Fofle-way. Ina field 
belonging to this village, are faid to be the ruins 
of a town called Long Bellington, demolifhed 
many ages ago. Roman coins are frequently found 
here, whence it has been thought to have been a 
‘Roman ftation, 
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_ Among the great men born in this county, were 
the following. 

Thomas Cranmer, the moft eminentarchbifhop 
that ever fat in the fee of Canterbury, was born 
of a good family, July the 2d, 14%9, at Aflac- 
ton in this county, and educated at Jefus college 
in Cambridge, where, in 1523, he was made 
doctor of divinity. His firft introdu€tion to court 
was owing to the advice which he gave to king 
Henry the Eighth, with regard to bis marriage 
with Catharine of Spain. ‘!his was to confult 
all the univerfities of Europe ; and Henry had no 
fooner received this hint, than he fwore, with 
more alacrity than delicacy, ‘* that Cranmer had 
“¢ got the right fow by the ear.” He immedi- 
ately fent for that divine to court, and difpatch- 
ed him as his ambalfiador into France, Italy and 
Germany ; and he afterwards raifed him to the fee 
of Canterbury. From this time forwards, during 

the whole remaining part of that reign, and all 
the fucceeding, Cranmer continued at the head of 
the church, and had likewife a confiderable fhare 
in matters of a civil nature. He divorced the 
king from Catharine of Spain; he married him 
to Anne Boleyn; he oppofed the fupremacy of 
the Pope, whom he even excommunicated ; he 
promoted the diffolution of the monafteries, but 
difapproved of the king’s appropriating to himfelf 
the whole revenues of thefe religious houfes, He 
likewife oppofed, with great vigour, the pafling 
of the act, called the Six Articles. He had a 
hand in writing the fa/bop’s Book, as alfo that en- — 
titled, Zhe neceffary Erudition of 1a Chriftian Man 3 
and he procured an order for reading the Englith 
3ible. But his zeal in promoting the reforma- 
tion, expofed him to the refentment of the Ca, 
tholics, who drew up an accufation againft him. 
The charge, however, was proved falfe, and his 

other 
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nemies fubjected to a fevere punifhment. Upon 
the acceffion of king Edward the Sixth, he crown- 
ed that prince, and, with the ditfence of the 
other bifhops, compofed the Homilies; and he like- 
wife got an act of parliament pafled, eftablithing the 
book of Common- Prayer. But, on the death of 
king Edward, joining with the party of the lady 
Jane Gray, he was, upon the acceflion of queen 
Mary, attainted of high-treafon; and though he 
obtained a pardon for that crime, he was yet con- 
veyed to Oxford, and there condemned for here- 
fy. He recanted, however, and even figned his 
recantation : but he afterwards recovered from his 
weaknefs, and being committed. to the flames, he 
received the crown of martyrdom. So deeply was 
he affected with the laft inflance of his inconftan- 
cy, that he held the hand, with which hehad fign- 
ed his recantation, in the flames, until it was 
burnt off, frequently exclaiming in the midft of 
_his torments, ‘* this hand has eieadad. ” He was 
certainly a man of great probity and learning, and- 
one of the chief authors, as well as one of the 
greateft ornaments of the reformation. Some of 
his works were publifhed in his life-time ; others 
after his death; and fome of them are ftill in ma- 
nufcript. 

_ John Holles, the firtt earl of Clare of that name, 
-was defcended from an ancient family, and born 
at Haughton in the county of Nottingham, about 
the beginning of Augen Elizabeth’s reign. Upon 
his firft going to the univerfity, which was in the 
thirteenth year of his age, he acquitted himfelf fo 
well at his examination, that the mafter of the 
college embraced him tenderly, faying, This child, 
if he hives, will prove a fingular honour and orna- 
snent to this kingdom. From the univerfity he re- 


anoved to Gray’s Inn, in London, where he ap- 
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plied himfelf for fome time to the ftudy of the 
law. His firft ftation at court was that of one of 
the gentlemen of the band of penfioners. He 
took, for his motto, the following fentence, Qui 
inimicum timet, amicum non amat, i. e. He that 
fears his ‘enemy, loves not his friend; a fentiment 
well fuited to his gallant fpirit, of which he gave, 
on many occafions, the moft inconteftible proofs. 
‘He diftinguifhed himfelf ‘particularly in the wars 
of the Netherlands, in thofe againft the Turks, in 
the defeat of the Spanifh armada, and in fuppref- 
fing the Irifh rebels. In the reign of king James 
the Firft he was thrown into prifon; but after 
remaining there for a few weeks, he came out, to 
the furprize of every one, a baron of England, 
having paid for this dignity 10,000]. to the 
then great favourite, the duke of Buckingham. 
About eight years after, viz. in 1624, he gave 
5000 1. to the fame potent nobleman, for the dig- 
nity of earl of Clare. Neverthelefs, in the be- 
ginning of king Charles the Firft’s reign, he was 
one of the moft violent enemies of this very duke; 
nor did his enmity terminate but with the death 
of the latter. He'died on the 4th of O@ober, 
1637, in the feventy-third year of his age. 
Denzil Holles, baron of Isfield, and fecond fon 
of John Holles, earl of Clare, was born at Haugh- 
ton in Nottinghamfhire, tn the year 1597. Be- 
ing chofen a member of parliament in 1627, he 
and Mr. Valentine were the perfons, who held 
the fpeaker of the Houfe of Commons forcibly in 
the chair, till the refolutions of the Houfe were 
read. In 1641 he was one of the five membefs 
accufed of high treafon by king Charles the Firft; 
’ in donfequence of waich harfh treatment, he fided 
with the parliament upon the breaking out of the 
civil war. He oppofed, however, with great 
courage, their taking away the king’s hfe, and 
the 
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the ufurpation of Cromwell ; and afterwards hear~ 
tily concurred in the reftoration, For thefe in- 
ftances of his loyalty, he was, by king Charles 
the Second, advanced to the dignity of a baron of 
England, by the ftile of lord Holles of Isfield, 
in the county of Suflex. He died on the 17th of 
February, 1680, in the eighty-fecond year of his 
ace. : 

“William Chappel, a worthy prelate of the lat 
century, was born of obfcure parentage, at Lex- 
ington in Nottinghamfhire, December the roth, 
1582. After finifhing his fludies at Cambridge, 
he was preferred, by the intereft of Dr. Laud, 
then bifhop of London, to the deanery of Cathe] 
in Ireland, upon the promotion of dean Jones to 
the bifhopric of Killaloe. He-afterwards became 
provoft of Trinity-college in Dublin, where he 
diftinguifhed himfelf. greatly by his prudence and 
moderation; and, in 1638, he was advanced to 
the united bifhoprics of Cork, Cloyne and Rofs, 
In this ftation he continued till the breaking outof , 
the grand Irifh rebellion, when he was obliged to 
leave the kingdom ; and returning to England, he 
paffed the reft of his days at Derby, where he di- 
ed upon Whitfunday 1649: he wrote feveral tracts, 
and is fuppofed by fome critics to be the author of 
that excellent work, entitled, The whole Duty of 
Man. | id 

John Lightfoot, a learned divine, and able com- 
mentator in the feventeenth century, was bora at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in this county, on the roth 
of March, 1602. He had his education at Chrift’s 
college in Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of bacheler of arts. He afterwards became chap- 
lain to Sir Rowland Cotton, by whofe example 
and. encouragement, he perfected himfelf in Rab- 
binical learning. He had once formed a delign of 
travelling into foreign parts; but was perfuaded 
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to change his refolution by the inhabitants of 
Stone in Staffordfhire, who chofe him their minif- 
ter. Thence he removed to Hornfey near Lon- 
don, that he might Enjoy the benefit of Sion-col- 
lege library, in profecuting his ftudies. In 1642 
he was elected minifter of St. Bartholomew’s be- 
hind the Exchange, and next year was nominated 
a member of the aflembly of divines. In 1645 he 
was appointed to preach before the Houfe of Com- 
mons; and, in the fermon which he delivered 
upon that occafion, he recommended to the Houfe 
a Review and Survey of the Tranflation of the 
Bible, and a fpeedy, and effectual fettlement of 
_ the church; and he exprefled his joy at what they 
had done, in Platforming Claffes and Prefbyteries 5 

which I Loe and cordtally believe, fays he, 2s ac- 
cording to the Pattern in the Mount. In the fame 
_fermon, he inveighed, with great vehemence, 
againft the folly of allowing an unreftrained liber- 
ty of confcience. In 1652 he,took the degree of 
_ do&tor in divinity; and about three years after 
was chofen vice-chancellor of the univerfity of 
_ Cambridge. Upon the reftoration of king Charles 
the Second, he was in fome danger of being de- 
prived of his preferments ; but by the good offices 
of .archbifhop Sheldon, aH others, he was not 
only confirmed in the pofleflion of them, but was 
_ alfo prefented, by the lord-keeper Bridgeman, to 
a prebendary’s place in the cathedral of Ely. He 
died of a fever, December the 6th, 1675, and 
was interred at Munden, of which parifh he was 
rector. His works were publifhed, firft in two 
volumes, and afterwards in three volumes, folio. 
His harmony of the Old and New Teftament is 
his moft confiderable performance. 
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ia <RXFO RDSHIRE is an inland coun- 
se Me ty, called by the Saxons Oxenford{cire, , 
Eo we and is bounded on the north-eaft by 
Wer ae Northamptonfhire; onthenorth- -weltby 
Warwickthire ; ; on the eaft by Buckinghambhire 5 
on the fouth by Berkfhire, and on the weft by 
Gloucefterfhire ; extending in its greateft lenath 
about forty-two miles, and in its greateft breadth 
from eaft to weft, twenty-fix; and is about one 
hundred and thirty miles in circumference. Wood- 
{tock, which is nearly in the center, is feated fix 
ty miles north-weit of London. 

This county, in common with Gloucefterthire; 
was, at the invafion of the Romans, inhabited by 
the Dobuni, of whom we have made fome men- 
tion in our account of Gloucefterfhire: alfo the 
Anealites, a people mentioned by Caefar, feem to 
have inhabited thefe parts, and are generally 
thought to have been feated at the fouth end of 
the county. With regard to antiquities, few or 
none have been found that are Britifh, except 
fome pieces of their money, particularly forite of 
Cunobelin, faid to be king here, at the time of 
the birth of our Saviour. It is remarkable, that 
all thefe Britith pieces are concave on one fide, and 
convex on the other, and that they are all of gold, 
or at leaft of a mixture of gold and filver. Ike- 
nild-ftreet, one of the four Roman principal waysin 
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“ngland, enters Oxfordfhire out of Buckingham- 
fhire, at a village called Chinnar, and running 
fouth- weft, pafles the river Thames into Berkthire 
at’'Goring, about half way between Reading and 
Wallingford. The Akeman-ftreet, a Roman 
confular way, thus called from Akemancefter, the 
“ancient name of the city of Bath, to which it 
leads, enters this county from Buckinghamfhire 
near Bicefter, and running fouth-weft. through 
Woodftock park, crofles the rivers Charwell, E- 
venlode, and Windrufh, and enters Gloucetter- 
fhire, to the fouth-weft of Burford. There are 
alfo {till the remains of one of the Roman vicinal 
ways, at prefent called Grimes-Dyke, which en- 
ters this county from Berkfhire, near Walling- 
ford, crofles the Thames, and running fouth-eait, 
crofles Ikenild-ftreet, and pafles the ‘hames a fe- 
cond time near Henley in Berkfhire. ‘This road 
appears for the moft part a high caufeway or bank, 
and in fome places divides into two caufeways, 
with a deep trench between them. Roman coins 
and medals, feveral pavements, urns, lachryma- 
tories, and veflels for oil, have been found in this 
county, 

The air of Oxfordfhire is not inferior to that of 
any other county in England; for the foil being 
naturally dry, and free from bogs, fens, and ftag- 
nant waters, and abounding with quick limpid 
ftreams, every thing concurs to render the air 
{weet and falubrious. Scalh 

The moft confiderable rivers of this county are 
the Thames, or Ifis, the I’ame, the Charwell, 
the Evenlode, and the Windrufh. Of the Thames 
we have already given an account in treating of 
Middlefex ; but it will be proper to obferve here, 
that the people of Oxford call the Thames, be- 
tore the Tame falls into it, by the name of Ilfis, 
and the poets have frequently celebrated the junc- 

tion 
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tiorf of thefe rivers under the agreeable fiction of 
the marriage of Tame and Ifis: but Mr. Cam- 
_ den obferves, that the Thames did not receive its 
name from the junction of thofe two rivers ; but 
from the Saxon Temefe, and that it was always 
called the Thames, before it received the Tame ; 
which he preves from feveral charters, and the 
words of ancient hiftorians; who mention the 
paflage of troops over the Thames in Wiltfhire. 
He likewife obferves, that the word Ifis is only 
known to fcholars, the common. people from its 
head to Oxford calling it by no other name but 
the Thames. 

The Tame rifes in Buckinghamfhire, and en- 
tering Oxfordfhire, at a market town of its own 
name, runs weftward for fome miles, parting this 
county from Buckinghamfhire. 

The Charwell has its fource in Northampton- 
fhire, and entering Oxfordthire near Cleydon, the 
moft northern village in the county, runs fouth, 
and falls into the Thames near Oxford. In this 
river is plenty of an uncommon fih, called the 
Finfcale ; it is of the fealy kind, and fomewhat . 
like aroach, only all its fins, except thofe at its ‘ 
gills, and that on its back, are much redder than 
thofe of that fifh. It has a full black eye, encom- 
pafied with a yellow iris. ‘The fin on its back is 
of a dirty bluifh colour; the fcales, efpecially 
near the back, are of a greenifh yellow, and from 
the gills to the tail runs a crooked line. 

‘The Evenlode rifes near a town of its own 
name, not far from Stow-in-the-Wold, a mar- 
ket town in Gloucefterfhire, and running fouth- 
eaft thro’ Oxfordfhire, falls into the Thames to the 
north-weft of Oxford. 

The Windruth rifes in Cotefwold-hills in Glou- 
eefterfhire, and running fouth-eaft, enters Ox- 
fordfhire near Burford, and pafling by Whitney, 
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enters the Thames, to the fouth- weft of the Even- 
dole. : 

Befides thefe principal rivers, it iss kad ‘ob=: 
ferved by Dr. Plot, in his natural. hiftory of this 
county, that there are feventy: leffer ftreams, be- 
fides {mall brooks, not worthy of notice. : 

In this county are alfo fevera] mineral and pe- 
trefying {fprings, particularly Chadlington-water, 
fo called from a village where it rifes, three miles 
fouth of Chipping-Norton. This water fmells 
like the wafhing of a foul gun, anda gallon yields 
ninety grains of fediment, of which feven are 
earth, and the reft a peculiar fort of nitre. From?’ 
other experiments it is found to be impregnated 
with fulphur, and an alcaline falt mixed with fea- 
falt. It is accounted a purging water. | 7 

At Clifton, a village two miles eaft of Dod- 
dington, there is a clear water that has little tafte, 
which yields a peculiar kind of nitre, inclinable 
to an alcali. It is laxative, and ufed to cure dif-: 
eafes of the fin in men and cattle, 7 bathing 
init? 

At Doddington, a {mall parle town north of 
Oxford, there is a ftrong fulphureous water, that 
fmells like the wafhings of a foul gun. A gallon 
yields eighty-feven grains of fediment, whereof 
forty-four are earth, and forty-three falt. It is 
impregnated with fulphur and iron, both of which 
are very yolatile; befides which, it has falt sR 
to give it a purgative quality. 

At Sommerton there is a rivulet that forms a 
{mall cafcade of about feven feet, and has a petrefying 
quality, in confequence of which blades of grafs. 
of about half a year old are covered with ftone, 
and hang down the bank like fo many ificles: the 
earth itfelf is covered over with a cruft of ftone. 
But it is very remarkable, that the blades of grafs 
thus borne appear as green as before, ree 
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down to the length of a foot; yet the grafs may 
be taken by one end, and be pulled quite out as a 
knife from a fheath. However, the fame does not 
happen every where, for juft on the other fide of 
the river at North-Afhton, the roots of rufhes, 
grafs, mofs, and the like, are eaten away in fuch 
a manner, that nothing remains after the petre- 
faction is compleated, except the figures of the 
plants, with fome augmentation. In the fuburbs 
of Oxford is alfo a ditch, whofe water covers 
{ticks witha ftony cruft; and the water of a pump, 
at the Crofs inn, near Carfax, in that. city, not 
only covers boards with a cruft, but enters the 
pores of the wood, and rots it away by degrees, 
in fuch a manner, that at length it becomes per- 
fect ftone. | 

It is obfervable, that petrifications of this kind 
are always brittle, and tho’ they fometimes fhew 
the grain, yet they never preferve the colour of 
the wood. However, they are incombuftible in 
the fire, and undergo no other change, except be- 
coming more white; and yet they will diflolve in 
diftilled vinegar ; and the Sommerton cruft whol- 
ly diflolves with aqua fortis into a white fubftance. 

As in this county there is one of the nobleft fe- 
minaries of learning in the whole world, it is not 
at all furprizing that its natural hiftory has been 
more minutely and accurately examined ; and that 
by this means we are enabled to give a fuller ac- 
count of its natural productions than of many 
other counties. | 3 

Befides the different kinds of earth in this coun- 
ty, of which we fhall hereafter take notice, there 
is found at Shottover the beft oker in the world, 
which is of a yellow colour, very heavy, and of 
great ufe to painters. The vein dips from’ eaft 
to weft: it lies from feven to thirty feet deep, and 
is from two to feven inches thick, 
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Under the marle at Blund’s court, there is found 

a native blue, but the quantity is fo fmall, that a 
fufficient quantity cannot be obtained for the ufe 
of the painters, there being only a thin coat of 
it {pread in the fmall cavities of the earth, and on 
fome other bodies. 
. Gritty umbers are found in all parts of the coun- 
ty, where there are quarries of ftone; particular- 
ly a coarfe fort near Whitney, and one fomewhat 
finer at Bladen quarry. Thefe which are fome- 
times found in the feams of rocks, and at others 
in the body of the ftone, are ufed by the leathere 
dreflers, A ftill finer fort has been dug up at Wa- 
terperry, of fo rich and beautiful a colour, that it 
may be reckoned a kind of oker. 

In the parifh of Nettlebed is found an earth as 
red as bhle-armenic, bat it does not colour the 
hands like that. . 

There is alfo a ahike porous fine brittle earth, 
without either tafte or fmell, that will diftalye 
in water, tinge it of a milky colour, and fome-— 
times ferment with it. It is frequently found in 
the feams of the rocks, and is thought to be the 
fame that Wormius calls Lac Lunae. The quar- 
ry-men fay, that the finding of it is a fign of 
there being good lime-ftone near. “The beft, for 
quantity and goodnefs, is found in the parifh of 
Comwell, where it is fo pure, that its whitenefs 
is not inferior to that of fnow. It has keen long 
ufed as a cofmetic, and its medicinal virtues are 
judged to be the fame as thofe of the Samian- 
earth, and to be of great ufe in ftopping of blood, 
and in womens difeafes, ‘There is another white 
earth found within round hollow flints, and may 
be had almoft every where in the Chiltern coun- 
try. When boiled in milk it is accounted good 
to ftop fluxes, and has been ufed in confumptions 
with good fuccefs. The ftone in which it > ital 
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they here call the Chalk-ege, and is the fame as 
the Geobes of the ancient naturalifts. » 

_ The ftones and foffils found in this county are 
not lefs remarkable than the earths. 

In the fields between Clifton and Newenham- 
Courtney, was found aftone, which reprefented a 
found piece of afh, and when cut any way, its 
grain and colour were fo lively, that any one, at 
hrf fight, would take it for folid wood. In a 
gravelly ground, in the parifh of Wendlebury, 
another was found refembling a piece of oak ; there 
even feemed to be the places where twigs had pro- 
ceeded, and the knots where they were cut off; 
whence it has been thought to have been once 
real wood. 

In a quarry called Langford-pits, in the parith 
of Kidlington, is found a black fubftance, refem- 
bling wood half burnt, which will not fwim when 
put in water, and in the fire confumes but flowly, 
fending forth difagreeable fumes ; fome, however, 
make ufe of it for fuel, At Ducklington is a fi- 
ner fort, which, when broken, refembles ftone- 
pitch, and has not fo bad a fmell as the other, 

With regard to the ftones in Ox fordihire, the » 
Pyrites-aureus, or golden fire-ftone, is found in 
ereat plenty in digging wells about Banbury and ° 
Cleydon. Thefe ftrike fire extremely well with > 
fteel, and were formerly made ufe of for gun- 
flints. They are very heavy, and probably con+ 
tain metal, but it cannot be extracted from then, 
on account of the great quantity of fulphur, which 
carries it off in the crucible. 

At Afton-Rowant, Nettlebed, Henley, peut all 
along the Chiltern country, they have another 
kind of marcafite, which-is on the infide of a 
golden colour, and of a darkifh rufty colour 
without. When broken and laid in the fun, it 
diflolves into a falt that has the tafte of ink. 
This is probably of the fame kind as that 
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ufed for making of coperas at Deptford. The 
filver marcafite is white and glittering, and is found 
~ gn the bottom of the river between Clifton and 
Burcot. It ftrikes fire with fteel, but will neither 
diffolve in the air, nor fend forth any eflorefcence. 
_ There is as great a plenty and variety of free- 
ftone in this county, as in any other part of the 
kingdom. ‘That in the quarry at Heddington 
near Oxford is fit for moft ufes; and as it cuts 
very foft and eafy, while in the quarry, it is great- 
ly ufed in building. Here are alfo rag-ftones of 
feveral kinds. “There is a fort dug up at Stans- 
field in thick pieces about Michaelmas, and after 
it has Jain all the winter, will cleave into thin- 
ner plates. At Bradwell there is a fort of flat 
ftone that wants no cleaving. This is fometimes 
found feven feet long, and five broad ; and with 
thefe they commonly make mounds for their fields. 
Some of thefe are of fo hard and clofe a texture, 
that fome painters grind their colours upon them, 
and prefer them to marble. : 

Fire-ftone is found in feveral parts of the coun- 
ty; but the beft is at Hornton, where isa fpecies 
that feems to have iron coloured veins, and will 
take a tolerable polifh. 

In the parifh of Blachington is a fort of grey 
marble, of which feveral chimney-pieces’ have 
been made, and alfo the pillars of ‘the porticos of 
‘St. John’s college, Oxford. It alfo ferves for ta- 
bles, tomb-ftones, and mill-ftones for oil mills. 

We fhall now proceed to the formed ftones, ac- 
cording to the method of Dr. Plot, and fhall men- 
tion only a few of the moft curious kinds. The 
atteriae, or ftar-ftones, are plentifully found in the 
fields at Cleydon, the moft northern parifh in the 
county. Their texture confifts of plates lying 
obliquely, they are generally an inch and a half in 

compa{s,; and if they are fteeped a night in vine- 
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gar, may be eafily divided the next morning. Eve-~ 
ry joint confifts of five angles, like the rays re- 
prefented for a ftar, fome of which are very ob- 
tufe, and others very acute. “The middle of each 
angle is a little hollowed, and in the center of the 
five angles a fmall hole is vifible in moft of them. 
The aftroites, or ftarry ftones, are of an irre- 
ular bulk, and adorned all: over with ftars ; and 
of thefe there are four feveral forts in this. coun- 
ty ; two of thefe forts have the ftars in mezzo re- 
lievo; that is, prominent and ftanding outwards, 
with the ftreaks running from the center. ‘Thefe 
are found in the quarries of rubble-ftone, nearthe | 
foot of Shotover-hill. A third and more beauti- 
ful kind may be met with in the fields about Stee- 
ple-Barton ; but thefe, quite contrary to the for- 
mer, are deeply engraven like a feal, and ftreak- 
ed from the prominent edges above, to the cen- 
ter in the bottom ; thefe are generally hexagons. 
The fourth fort, like the third, have ftreaks that 
defcend in a concave, but from edges that are ge- 
nerally round, or with five angles at the top, 
tending to a fmooth center, which is a little pro- 
minent. ‘“Thefe are found in the quarries of rub- 
ble-ftone, in Heddington parifh ; but the ftars are 
not fuperficial as in the former kinds, they pafling 
thro’ the depth of the ftone. The property of the 
aftroites of moving in vinegar, is more remarka- 
ble in the afteriae, for thefe laft will not only 
move ina whole joint, but in two or three of them 
connected together, whirling about in a brifker 
manner, and longer than any others. Dr. Lyf- 
ter, and other naturalifts, think this motion is 
owing to the corrofion of the menftruum, in which 
they are certainly right. | 
There are other ftones which have been igno- 
-rantly thought to fall from the heavens, in ftorms 
of thunder, and are called Brontiae and pauses 
, £ 
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Of thefe there are feveral forts in this county, 
but they all agree in confifting of folid irregular 
hemifpheres, and in being divided into five, ge- 
‘nerally unequal parts, by five rays proceeding from 
the center, and defcending from it down the fides 
of the body. They are never found in beds to- 
gether, like fome of the other formed ftones ; but 
at Tangley, Folbrook, and about Burford, they 
are found in great plenty: Though the texture 
is nothing but a coarfe rubble-ftome, it is cafed 
ever with a fine laminated fubftance. The colour 
is generally yellow, and the rays confift of a dou- 
ble range of tranfverfe lines, with void fpaces be- 
tween them, that are plainly to be feen on the 
top of the itone. The whole body of the ftone, 
as well] as the {paces included within the rays, are 
filled with annulets, much more curioufly wrought 
by nature than they could be by the engraver’s 
tools. 

There is a fort of thefe that are more elevated, 
which are found fomewhere in the Chiltern, and 
are, by the country people, called Cap-ftones, 
from their refembling a cap laced down the fides. 
‘The rays of thefe are made up of two rows of 
points, fet pretty deep in the body of the ftone. 
There is another fort, in which the center cor- 
refponds with the figure of the ftone, and is not 
included within the rays, .as in the former ; from 
this center there defcend, as it were, double rays, 
made up of two double fets of points, which ex~ 
panding themfelves, as they draw- towards the 
rim, at about the inidway, are furrounded with 
annulets, each of which includes two points, and 
are for that reafon all of an oval form. The in- 
ward fubftance is black flint, ceatie® without it 
is of an afh-colour. 

There is another fort of ftone, which in fome 
places is called a Thunder-bolt. Thofe of this 

‘kind * 
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kind refemble the heads of arrows, and are called 
by naturalifts Belemnites, from the Greek word 
Belemnon, which fignifies a dart, ‘There are fe- 
veral forts of thefe in this county, but all agree 
in having a fmall ftreaked texture, formed of a _ 
fort of threads proceeding from the center of the 
ftene to the outermoft furface. Likewife when 
they are burned or rubbed one againft another, 
or fcraped with a knife, they yield a fmell like 
rafped horn. The largeft of thefe are about four 
inches long, and about an inch and a quarter in 
diameter. One of thefe was found in the quarries 
of the parifh of Heddington, and was hollowed at 
top to the depth of aninch. {It was of an afh- 
colour inclining to yellow, and if rubbed hard, 
would. draw ftraws like amber.” Some are of a 
bluifh colour, and are found at Great Rollwright, 
ina bluifh clay, about the length of a man’s finger. 

There is another fort of the Belemnites found 
in great plenty, in the gravel pits of the fuburbs 
of Oxford ; but very few of them are hollow at 
the top like the former, though they are radiated 
like a ftar, from a clofer center, and are always 
of an amber colour. This ftone is fomewhat 
tranfparent, but it will not draw ftraws. When 
burnt or rubbed hard, it fmells like the urine of 
cats, it is made tapering to a point hke the for- 
‘mer, though fome end more bluntly, and have a 
chink on both fides. 

There are other ftones that refemble fhell-fith, 
fome of which lie in a mafs of ftone together, and 
‘others are found in fields or quarries a-part. In 
the confines of Whichwood foreft, there is a 
‘quarry of very hard ftone, compofed of a clofe 
union of cockles, fcarce any of them exceeding 
a pea in bignefs, but are ftreaked circularly to the 
hinges of the valves. ‘They are none of them 
hollow, but are firmer within than the bed of 
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ftone in which they lie, and are fo clofely con- 
nected with it, that the mafs will take a very good 
polifh. There is another fort upon the edge of 
Otmoor near Charleton, which differs from the 
former in having the cockles larger, and not fo 
thick fet. This, as well as the other, is a kind 
of marble, fo curioufly fpotted, and fet with rings, 
that it is very beautiful. It is ufed for tables, and 
for grinding colours upon. ‘There is another fort 
in the quarries near Adderbury, in their full pro- 
‘portions, fome of which are wonderfully cryftal- 
line and beautiful, but are fo loofe, that a knock 
will make them leap from their beds. Many of 
them are hollow, or filled with a brittle fpar, 
whence the ftone is of no other ufe than to mend 
the highways, or for burning into lime. . 
Among the ftones refembling fhells that are 
found feparate, are the ftrombites, which refem- 
ble a fcrew, and have been found about five inches 
long. There is alfo a lefler fort not above half 
an inch in length, but curioufly ftreaked; both 
have been found in the quarries in the parifh of 
Heddington. ‘They are of an afh-colour, fome- 
what inclining to yellow, and are of a harder con- 
fiftence than the ftone in which they lie. 
Stones reprefenting cockles, fcallops, oyfters, 
and the like, are very common in this coun- 
ty. Of thefe the conchites, or cockle-ftones, 
may be divided into the greater and lefs; the 
greater have large ftreaks and furrows, defcend- 
ing, as it were, from a center at the top, and ex- 
panding themfelves to the rim, having alfo fix 
or feven tranfverfe lines bent circularly to the 
hinge. ‘Thefe ftones are on the outfide of a dark 
afh-colour, but within area black flint. "They 
are found in the Chiltern, about Henley-upon- 
Thames. Others have the ftreaks much broader 
than the former, and defcend in undulated lines. 
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One of thefe was found at Great Rollwright, in 
a bluifh clay. Another fort is met with in Hed- 
dington quarries, where the ftreaks are not drawn 
from. the hinge to the rim, but tranfverfely and 
circularly, from one fide of the ftone to the other, 
the leffer circles being placed next to the joint, 
and the greater next to the rim of the ftone. 
This feems to refemble the wrinkled cockle of 
Rondeletius, with valves fwelling very high. It 
is of an afh-colour inclining to yellow, and is a 
folid ftone, much like rubble. ‘There are feve- 
ral forts of the fmaller conchites, differing in co- 
Jour, lines and valves. Thefe are found at Teyn- 
ton, and in the fields about Burford; moft of them 
are yellow, with their valves rifing high, and ap- 
proaching to a round. 

With refpe& to the ftones refembling a fcallop- 
fhell, one was found in Heddington quarries, of a 
yellowifh colour, eared on both fides, with the 
ftreaks proceeding from the joint of the ftone, 
between which the lines were very prominent. It 
had alfo tran{verfe lines, but they did not pafs . 
through the deep furrows ; but in another fcallop 
found in the fame place, the tranfverfe lines ran 
through the others, but were exceeding fmall. 
This was of a light reddifh colour, and eared on 
both fides. 

There are alfo in this county ftones of a very 
odd figure, called Mufcle-ftones, which do not 
exactly refemble any fhell-fifh yet known, though 
they are more like mufcles than any thing elfe. 
They are not hollow, but confift within of a yel- 
lowifh ftony earth, and without, of a white 
fhining covering, with oblong lines anfwering the 
figure of the ftone. There is another fort remark- 
ably fmall, found in Heddington quarries. 

With refpec to ftones reprefenting fhell-fith of 
the fofter cruftaceous kind, one of thefe was found ~ 
; in 
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in the Chiltern country, in fubftance dnd hard= 
nefs much like a pebble, of a yellowifh colour, 
and was divided at firft by five prattiy ftrait lines, 
embellifhed on each fide with double fets of points, 
afcending from a protuberant center, in the bafis 
of the ftone, to another of the like form on the 
top, but foliated round in the manner of a rofe. 
It was fubdivided by five other indented lines, 
terminated before they reached the center; by 
which means the fpaces between thefe lines were 
all pentagons. This Dr. Plot calls the porcupine 
ftone without prickles, but Aldrovandus, the fea- 
urchin, deprived of its prickly coat. 

Another ftone refembling the fea-urchin of Im- _ 
peratus, was. found in the fame place without 
prickles. It differs from the former in colour and 
fubftance, for it is a hard, black flint within, co- 
vered over with whitifh littering plates, fet edge- 
ways to the ball of the flint, out of which tid 
form eminences and depreflures, with waved and 
deprefled lines, are all framed. There is another 
echnites, or fea-urchin, refembling the inner-fhell 
of the exg-urchin, fo called from a fort of ftellated 
eggs, contained in this kind of urchin. The outer 
eoatof the real urchin is full of fharp prickles; upon 
which accownt, it 1s fometimes called a fea-chef- 
nut, a fea-hedge-hog, and a fea-thiftle ; but when 
it is dead, the outer coat falls off, and then the in- 
ner fhell is difcovered, curioufly wrought. Of 
this innet fhell, the ftone we are fpeakins of is a 
perfect reprefentation, and is covered with fo ma- 
ny compartments and eminences regularly difpo- 
fed, that the moft ingenious embroiderers would 
find it hard to imitate it. This ftone was 
found in the parifh of Teynton, where was found 
another of the fame fort, but no bigger than a 
rouncival pea, and yi as finely embroidered as the 
former. 
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In this county there are alfo Ammon’s-horns, 
which are fuppofed to be the petrefied fhell of the 
~ Nautilus. Of thefe thereare many of different fizes, 
fhapes and coléurs, all fo'curled up within them- 
felves, that the place of the head is always in the 
circumference, and the tail in the center of the 
ftone. Thefe have been frequently found in dig- 
ging cellars ’and foundations in the city of Oxford. 
_ some are fmall, with protuberant parts fwelling 
to a round ; and others are broader and more de- 
prefled ; but the lineations of both are waved and 
extended from the center, to a fingle edged ridge 
en the back of the ftone. In another fort, the 
ftreaks are larger, and not fo thick or waved, and | 
are terminated at great protuberances on each fide 
of the ftone. Between thefe on its back, are other 
{treaks or lines, and the whole body of the ftone 
is divided into futures, fomewhat refembling the 
leaves ofan oak. The two latter of ‘thefe are 
perforated at the center, and they are all three 
adarned with a fhining brafs-colour, in luftre 
equalling the metal itfelf. In the parith of Cley- 
don are found a f{pecies of thefe beautiful ftones, 
that have more turns than thofe at Oxford, tho’ 
they are not much bigger. ‘They are of a yellow- 
ith colour, and differently ftreaked ; in fome the 
ftreaks that run from the innermoft part of the 
ftone are all fingle, but many of them are divided 
before they reach the rim, where they are termi- 
nated with a back much more protuberant than 
the reft of the ftone, but it is ftreaked like the reft 
of the body. 

Serpent {tones are found in a bluifh clay in the 
parifh of Great Rollwright, to the eaftward of the 
church. Some of thefe are foft, and others a hard 
bluifh ftone. “They are coiled round like the for 
mer, but differ from themin the ftreaks, which 
meet at the rim, where they are united in eee 
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large protuberant knobs oneach fide the back of the 
ftone. Between thefe two ridges there rifes a third — 
that is more prominent, juftin the place, as it 
were of the dorfal fpine. One of thefe was four 
inches over, and made up of as many turns. There 
was one found at Sandford near Oxford, about 
eleven inches over, and had fingle ribs only, 
without knobs and ridges on the back. 

_ There are other ftones in this county that re- 
prefent entire plants, and others are like the fruits 
of trees, as thofe refembling pears, particularly a 
warden pear, found in the parifh of Warterftock, 
which was whitifh without, and yellow within. 
In the parifh of Whitchurch was found a hard 
{tone like an apricot. 

There are alfo ftones that refemble animals, ei- 
ther in the whole or in part; among which are 
fome that feem to be petrified reptiles. In the 
rubble quarries, near Shotover-hill, there are 
two forts of worm-ftones, one of which is of a 
whitifh yellow colour, and feems of the fame tex- 
ture as the rubble-ftone itfelf. Some of them are 
of the fize of a goofe quill, and lie in the rock in 
mezzo relievo. Another fort lies in the very bo- 
dy of the ftone, of a white colour, and-regularly 
curled up like the {pring of a watch. 

We fhall now take notice of the different kinds 
of foil, and the manner of cultivation practifed 
in this county. With refpe& to the nature of 
the foil, it differs greatly ; for in fome places it is 
a black or reddifh earth, in others clay, and in 
others chalk. Here are alfo three kinds of marle, 
one of which is of a whitifh colour, inclining to 
yellow, but not very fat, and diffolves fo eafily, 
that itmay be laid on the ground at any time of 
the year. Inthe parifh of Cornwell, is another 
of a blue colour, that will readily take fpots out 
of clothes, and is extremely proper to be laid on 
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the neighbouring barren hills, about the begin- 
ning of winter. There isa light, hollow kind of 
marle, which diflolves in water almoft as readily 
_as fuller’s earth, and is naturally fo fpongy, that 
itis fit for ufe at any time of the year. It is of 
a whitifh grey when dry, intermixed with fand, 
and is very brittle. Befidés thefe marles, there is 
a fort of greenifh earth, of a fat, clofe texture, 
fo well impregnated with falt, that it crackles 
when put into the fire, as much as falt itfelf. It 
difflolves immediately in water, on which it be- 
ftows a brackifh tatte. 

Neither the roads, nor the hufbandry, are in 
fuch perfection as might be expected in this coun- 
ty. The country from Thetford to Oxford is 
difagreeable wild and barren. ‘The road, though 
it is called a turnpike, is covered with loofe chalk 
ftones, which row] about as if intended to lame 
the horfes, and is not only narrow, but full of 
- holes and deep ruts; yet the tolls are very dear, 
and confidering the badnefs in which the roads 
are kept, extremely unreafonable. 

Their courfe of hufbandry is different from that 
of moft counties. In the neighbourhood of 
Whitney, they fow one year wheat, the fecond 
beans, the third barley, the fourth keep it” fal- 
_ low, the fifth fow barley, and the fixth clover, with 
variations. They fet their beans with a dibble, 
and keep them clean by hoecing. About Hanbo- 
rough, when beans are not fown, then clover is 
fown among the wheat in fpring. ‘They plant 
all their beans, and generally hoe them twice. 
They ufe both foot and wheel ploughs, all with 
four horfes. A remarkable manner of eftimating 
crops here is bythe return, in proportion to the 
feed ; wheat they reckon five or fix bufhels for 
one ; and as they fow three bufhels on an acre, 
_ jitamounts of courfe to about two quarters, or 
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two anda half. .An acre of barley produces three 
quarters, and one of beans three anda half. They 
have, in this part of the county no dairies, and 
they even feed their hogs in fummer with beans. 
There are faid to be no lefs than five forts of 
wheat fown in this county, all adapted to-as many 
kinds of foil. Oxfordfhire abounds with mea- 
dows, which are not furpafled by any paftures in 
England. ‘The hills of Oxfordfhire, before the 
civil wars, were pretty well furnifhed with trees, 
but wood is now fo {carce, that it is frequently 
fold by weight, not only at Oxford, but in the 
northern parts of the county. That part called 
Chiltern is ftill a woody tract, and is remarkable 
for great plenty of beach; but there are not many 
trees of other kinds. Befides the Chiltern lies fo 
far from Oxford, and fo near the river Thames, 
that the wood is readily conveyed to London, and 
is confequently of little benefit to the reft of 
the county, which producing no coals, fuel is very 
fearce. 


‘The uncommon plants growing in this county 
are: 7 

Female or blue-flowered pimpernel, Azagallis 
foemina flore coeruleo, Park. At Battle near Ox- 
ford. | 

Painted or gilded reed, Arundo vallatoria faliis 
ex luteo variegatis. In the river Thames not far — 
from Oxford. 

The greateft doves-foot, cranes-bill with dif- 
fected leaves, Geranium columbinum maximum foliis 
diffectis, Ir. Plot. bift. nat. Oxon. In hedges 
about Mariton, and on that of Botley-caufey next 
Oxford, in great plenty. 

Dogs-grafs with awns, Gramen caninum arifia~ 
tum, radice non repente /ylvaticum, Found plenti- 
fully in Stoken-church woods. Sark 
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Wild rye-grafs of the woods, Gramen fecalinum 
eajus fylvaticum, Gr. Secalinum majus, Park. 
In Stoken church-woods. pats 

Cyperus-grafs with a round crow-foot-head, 
Gramen cyperoides minimum, ranuncul capitulo ro- 
tundo. Frequently found onthe bogs on the weft 
fide of Oxford, 

White-fowered baftard-hellebore, He//eborine 
fore albo vel damafonium montanum latifolium, C. 
B. In the woods near Stoken-church, not far 
from the way leading from Oxford to London. 

Birds-neft, fmelling like primrofe rocts, Oro~ 
banche verbafculi odore, Dr. Plot. At the bottoms 
of trees in the woods near Stoken-church. 

Annual pearl-wort, Saxifraga Anglica annua al- 
fines folio, Dr. Plot.. In the walks of Baliol-col- 
lege gardens, andon the fallow fields about Hed- 
dington and Cowley, plentifully; and in many 
other places. 

Bafe hore-hound, Stachys fuchfi, J. B. Ger. 
Major Germanica, C. B. Park. Nigh Whitney- 
park, plentifully. 

Red lime, Tilia folits molhter hirfutis, vimini- 
bus rubris, frudtu tetragono. It is found in Sto- 
ken-church woods. 

Creeping tormentil with deep] y indented leaves, 
Lormentilla reptans alata, foliis profundius ferratis. 
In the borders of the corn-fields between Hockley 
and Shotover-woods, and elfewhere. 

Violet with throatworth-leaves, Viola martia 
birfuta major inodora, Dr. Plot. Trachellii folio, 
D. Merret. In Magdalen-college-cops, Shoto- 
ver-hills, Stow-wood, and many other places, 
plentifully. ; 

Round leaved marfh violet, Viola palufiris ro- 
tundtfolia, Dr. Plot. Inthe bogs about Stow- 
wood, and on the banks of the Cherwel!, between 
Oxford and Water-Eyton, but fparingly. 

The 
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The greater periwinkle, Clematis daphnoides 
major, C. B. Daphnoid. latifolia feu vinca pervin- 
ca major, Park. In the highways between Wol- 
verton and Yarnton, and in feveral of the hedges 
in that neighbourhood. 

White berried elder, Sambucus fructu ake, Ger 
Park. In the hedges near Watlington. 


We now come to the divifions of the county, 
and here it is proper to obferve, that the moft 
fouthern part is diftinguifhed by the name of the 
Chiltern country, from its bordering on the 
‘Chiltern-hills, which extend from Buckingham- 
fhire into this part of Oxfordfhire. 

‘This county is divided into fourteen hundreds : 
it lies in the province of Canterbury and diocefe 
of York, and contains two hundred and eighty ° 
parifhes, one city, and twelve market towns; 
namely, the city of Oxford, Bampton, Burford, 
Banbury, Bicefter, Deddington, Chipping-Nor- 
‘ton, Mlep, Thame, Henley upon Thames, Wood- 
ftock, Whitney, and Watlington; and fends nine 
members to parliament, viz. two knights of the 
fhire-for the county, two citizens for Oxford, two 
reprefentatives for that univerfity, two burgefles 
for the borough of Woodttock, and one for Ban- 
bur 
We fall enter this county by the road which 
leads from Reading to Oxford, where the firft vil- 
lage we meet is CAVERSHAM, which is fedted on 
the borders of Berkfhire, and in the moft fouthern 
part of Oxfordfhire, little more than a mile to 
the north of Reading, This village ‘is only re- 
matkable for having had a fmall priory, which 
was acell to the monattery at Nottely in Buck- 
inghamfhire. 

‘From Caverfham a road extends about fix miles 
north by eaft to HENLEY UPON THAMES, which 

is 
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is thus called from its fituation upon— tit river, 
to diftinguifh it from feveral other towns in Eng- 
land. of the name of Henley. It is fituated thir- 
ty-fix miles north-weft of London, and twenty 
fouth-caft of Oxford, oa the London road to 
that city, and on the edge of the county. Itisa 
town of great ate 5 anciently called Hanne- 
burg, and is at prefent a large town, governed by 
a warden, burgefles, and other officers. The 
_ houfes are generally well built, and here are two 
free-(chools; one a grammar-fchool, founded 
and endowed by king James the Firft, and the 
other called the Blue-coat {chool, founded by the 
lady Elizabeth Periam, for teaching and clothing 
feveral poor children, and putting them out ap- 
_prentices. Here is alfoanalms-houfe, founded by 
Dr. Longland, bifhop of Lincoln, anda wooden 
bridge over the Thames that leads into Bucking- 
hamihire. ‘The principal part of the inhabitants are 
meal-men, malfters, and barge-men, who enrich 
themfelves by fending corn, malt, and wood toe 
J.ondon. ‘It has’a market on Thurfdays, which 
‘js fo confiderable, that three hundred cart loads of 
malt and corn are fometimes fold in it on one 
market-day ; and it has four fairs, held on the 7th 
of March, chiefly for horfes; on Holy-Thurfday 
. for fheep only ; ; on Thurfday after Trinity-Sun- 
day, for horfes and fheep ; and on Thurfday fe’n- 
night before O&ober 10, for cheefe and horfes. 

Near Henley upon Thames is the village of 
BowNney, whete was dug up, in the year 1751, 
the lid of a ftone coffin, round which was an in- 
{cription that was plain and legible; except ina 
few places, which were defaced by the workman’s 
pick-axe. The coffin was alfo adorned with carved 
work, executedin a rude manner, butitdoes not ap- 
pear that theinfcription was then underttood, or has 
been*fince explained, though feveral exact draw- 
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ings have been taken, both of that and this lid, 
Within the coffin was a fkelcton of a fmall fize, 
almoft entire ; but upon lightly touching any part, 
it inftantly crumbied into duft. | 

About ten miles to the north by weft of Hen- 
ley is WATLINGTON, which is thought by fome 
to owe its name to the manner of the ancient Bri- 
tons building their houfes with wattles, or wicker- 
work. ‘There was formerly a caftle here, of 
which there are no traces, exceptan eminence 
and a moat, now coverted into a fifh-pond, near 
the eaft end of the church. "Thomas Thorner, 
Efq; about the year 1666, built here a pretty 
market-houfe, and founded a free grammar-fchool, 
‘The town has a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, held on Lady-day, chiefly for pleafure, and 
on October 10, for. hogs and cattle. 

A little to the north of this town is SHERBORN, 
where the earl of Macclesfield has.a caftle, which 
ishis family feat ; and in this ftructure is an ob- 
fervatory for making aftronomical obfervations. 

About three miles north of Sherborn is Ap- 
WELL, avillage, where was anciently a fortifica- 
tion that hadintrenchments about it, which Dr. 
Plot fuppofes, were made about the year 1010, 
when the Danes landed in January, and pafling 
through Chiltern-woods, went to Oxford, and 
having burnt that city, erected this fortification. 
Some others are, however, of opinion, that what 
that gentleman fuppofes to be a fortification, was 
a barrow. 

‘Two miles fouth-wef of WatlingtonisEwELME, 
a village, in which was the feat of William 
dela Pole, who built here. a neat church, and 
with Alice his wife, fuunded a houfe of alms, cal- 
led Grod’s houfe, for two priefts, and thirteen: 
poor men, in the reign of king Henry. the oa. 

he 
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The firft prieft to be mafter of the houfe, to preach 


and fay mafs, and the fecond to teach grammar to 
all the children of the lerdfhip of Ewelme. For 
the fupport of this hofpital or alms-houfe, they 
gave three manors, with all their appurtenances, 
out of which the two priefts were to receive 10]. 
a yeareach, the chief of the poor men, who was 
called the mafter, and whofe duty was to complain 
of the reft when they behaved amifs, and to ring 
the bell for the common fervice, was to have 31. 
gs. 4d. a year, and the reft of the poor men were 
to receive. weekly 14d. Thefe falaries, trifling 
as they appear, were then very confaderable; the 
lord chancellor and Jord treafurer of England for 
the time being were appointed protectors. This 
foundation is ftill in being as an alms-houfe and 
free-fchoel ; but notwithftanding the three manors 
are faid to produce gooo]. per annum, the {chogl 
is faid to have been lately fhut up, and no boys 
taught, though in the late teacher’s time many 
gentlemen of the country were educated there. 

Some time ago a waggon pafling ever Ewelme 
common happened to break up the ground near the 
ancient Roman highway, called [kening-ftreet, by 
which means was difcevered a laree Roman urn 
containing a number of copper coins, fome of 
which were as old as the arrival of the Romans 
in the time of Julius Caefar. 

BENsINGTON, or BENson, 2a village feated on 
the river Thames, three miles fouth-weft of 
Watlington, is extremely ancient, and is called a 
royal vill by an old author, who relates, that it 
was taken from the Britons by Ceaulin, in the 
year 572, and was poflefled by the Weft-Saxons 

“for two hundred years after. But this may be 
doubted ; for, as it lay on the frontiers of the 
Weft-Saxon and Mercian kingdoms, it is proba- 
ble that it frequently changed its mafters. At 

l2 prefent 
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prefent it is a fmall village, and at a little diftance 
from it are the remains of a royal palace, which 
was formerly a beautiful ftructure, but it is fallen 
to decay on account of its unhealthy fituation. 
The Roman road pafles the river at this place, — 
running toward Sylchefter, and may be feen weft 

of the church. e 

Five miles north-weft of Watlington is Sto-_ 
KEN-CHURCH, a Village on the road from Lon- 
don to Oxford, which has two fairs, held on the 
‘roth of July, for horfes, and on the 2gth of Sep- 
tember, for hiring fervants, 

Six miles north of Sherborn is TAME, or 
“THAME, which is fituated on the eaft fide of the 
county, twelve miles eaft of Oxford, and takes 
its name from the river Tame, which rifing in 
Buckinghamfhire, pafles by this town, which is 
pleafantly feated, the Tame wafhing the north part 
of the town, and two {mall brooks the eaft and 
weft. It feems to have been of fome note in the 
time of the Saxons, for in the reign of Edward the 
“Elder, in the year g21, the Danes coming hither 
erected a fortification, and king Edward march- 
ing againft it the fame year, is faid to have be- 
fieged the borough of T’ame, and to have taken 
it with the flaughter of the Danifh king, and all 
that oppofed him in the town. Afterwards, in the 
year 1010, when the Danes over-run almoft all 
parts of England, Tame fuffered greatly. In the 
year 1137, Alexander, bifhop of Lincoln, gave 
his park near this town tothe Ciftercian monks, 
belonging to the abbey of Ottely, who built a 
monaflery in it, which was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and endowed, at the diffolution of re- 
Jigious houfes, with a yearly revenue of 2561. 
13s. 7d. About the end of the reign of king 
Henry the Sixth, or king Edward the Fourth, 
Richard Quartermain founded and endowed an 

- hofpital 
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hofpital in this town, near the church. Henry 
Lexington, bifhop of Lincoln, in the reign of 
Henry the Third, bringing the great road, which 
before lay at fome diftance, through the middle of 
the town, it continued in a flourifhing condition, 
but is now only an indifferent place, chiefly con- 
fitting of one gteat ftreet, in the midft of which 
is a fpacious market- place. Here is a fine church, 
and a free-fchool, the mafter of which is nomi- 
nated by the warden and f{cholars of New-college, 
Oxford, and it has an alms-houfe for five poor 
men, and a woman. It has a market on Tuef- 
_ days, and two fairs, held on Eafter-Tuefday, for 
all forts of cattle ; and on Otober 10, for horfes, 
fat hogs, and for hiring fervants. : 

Sir John Holt, an eminent lawyer, and Jord- 
chief-juftice of the King’s-Bench, was the eldeft 


/ 


fon of Sir Thomas Holt, ferjeant at law; and | 


was born December the 30th, 1642, at Thame. 
He received his education at Abingdon-fchool, 
and at Oriel-college, Oxford, whence he remov- 
ed to Gray’s-Inn, London; and applying himfelf 
there to the ftudy of the law, he became, in the 
fpace of a few years, a moft diftinguifhed barrif- 
ter. In 1685 he was made recorder of London; 
-but from this place, which he held. by patent 


from the crown, he was the next year difmifled by’ 


king James the Second. Being chofen.a member ~ © 


of the convention-parliament in 1688, he acted 
as one of the managers for the Commons, at the 
conferences with the Lords, concerning the abdi- 
cation of the king, and the vacancy of the throne. 
His behaviour, no doubt, on this occafion, con- 
tributed confiderably towards his advancement ; 
for, in 1689, he was appointed lord-chief-juttice 
of the court of King’s-Bench; and this impor- 
tant office he difcharged, for the fpace of twenty- 
one years, with equal honour to himfelf, and ad- 
“ Ig vantage 
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vantage to-the public. Zealous, as he was, in 

the canfe of liberty, and poffefled, at the fame 

time, of the moft undaunted courage, he was not 

afraid of incurring the indignation of the two 

houfes of parliament ; by aflerting the freedom of 

the fubject, and depriving them, as far as his de- 

cifions could do it, of the dangerous power of ar- 

bitrary imprifonment. In 1708 he publifhed The © 
Reports of the lord-chief-juftice Keyling, with 

fome notes of his own. He died on the sth of 

March, 1709, and was interred in the church of 
Redgrave in Suffolk. 

About five miles to the weft of Watlington 
is the village of DorcuesTeER, which was call- 
ed by the ancient Britons Caer-Dauri, or Caer- 
Doren, from the word Dower, which, in the Bri- 
tifh language, fignifies water. This place is 
thought by fome to have been a Roman ftation, 
many of their coins and medals having been fre- 
quently found in the village and its neighbour- 
hood. To the fouth-weftward of the town are 
two banks, with a trench between them, called 
Dyke-hills, which Dr. Plot fuppofes to have been 
a fortification. Upon the converfion of the Sax- 
ons to the Chriftian faith, Kenegils, king of the 
Weft-Saxons, gave Dorchefter to St. Birine, the 
apoftle of thefe parts, for the place of his refi- 
dence ; and about the year 635, St. Birine built a 
church here, and made this the feat of his bi-. 
fhopric, which then comprized the two large king- 
doms of the Weft-Saxons and Mercians. It 
continued a bifhop’s fee for above four hundred 
years, till bifhop Romigius tranflated the epifco- 
pal feat to the city of Lincoln, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, about the year 1086. 
After this removal the town began to decay, in- 
fomuch, that as William of Malmefbury tells us, it: 
became a fimall and unfrequented place, tho’ it was 

: remarkable 
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femarkable for the ftatelinefs of its churches. 
However, here was an abbey of Black canons built 
by Alexander, bifhop of Lincoln, about the. year 
1140, dedicated to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
Birine, which at the diffolution was valued at 
219]. 12s. perannum. In later times the road 
thro’ this town from London to Oxford, being 
turned another way, alfo contributed to render 
the town neglected, but now paflengers begin to 
travel that way again. A little below, to the 
fouth of the town, the river Tame falls into the 
Thames, or, as it is called at Oxford, the Ifis ; 
from which union many have fuppofed the name 
of Thames is derived. Dorchefter has no market, 
and only one fair, which is held on Eafter-Tuef- 
day, for pleafure. 
Two miles fouth-weft of Dorchefter is Gor1NGc, 
a village which had a fmall priory of Auguftine 
nuns, in the time of king Henry the Second. It 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but who was 
its founder is uncertain. It was valued at the 
fuppreffion at 601. 6s. 5d. a year. | 
From Dorchefter a road extends ten miles north- 
weft to the city of Oxrorp, which is fituated 
fixty-eight miles north by eaft of Briftol, eighty 
weft-fouth-weft of Cambridge, eighty-one north 
by weft of Chichefter, fifty fouth of Coventry, 
fifty-feven north-eaft of Salifbury, and fifty-five. 
weit-north-weft of London. ‘There have been 
great difputes concerning its antiquity. The fa- 
bulous hiftory of Oxford placing its origina thou- 
fand years before the time of our Saviour, and 
afcribing its foundation to Memprick, king of the 
Britons, from whom it is faid to have been called 
Caer-Memprick, or the city of Memprick, a name 
faid to have been afterwards changed to Caer- 
Bofla, the city of Bofla, and again to Rhid-Ychen, 
‘a name of the fame meaning with Oxen-ford, the 
I 4 paxon 
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Saxon appellation, from which its prefent name is 
fuppofed to be derived. ‘This city is alfo faid to 
have been called at different times Bellofitum and 
Beaumont, in allufion to the beauty of its fitua- 
tion: we are alfo told, that it being deftroyed by 
the Saxons in their firft attempt upon this coun- 
try, Vortigern, the Britifh king, reftored it to its 
former grandeur, whence it was called Caer-Vor- 
tigern. 
It however appears to have been a place of no 
great confideration, till king Alfred refounded an 
univerfity here in the year 886. hat wife prince 
is generally confidered as the founder of the uni- 
verfity, though he was only the reftorer of learn- 
ing at this place. At his acceffion all kinds of 
literature had fuffered fo much by the wars with 
which England had been laid wafte, that very few 
could read Englifh, and fcarce a fingle prieft in 
the kingdom underftood Latin. To remove this 
inconvenience, he ordered pope Gregory the Firft’s 
pattoral, containing the duty of paftors, to be 
iranilated into Englifh, and having fent a copy: 
of it to every bifhop in his dominions, aflembled 
feveral men of literature, among whom were 
Grymbald, and John the monk, who were dif- 
tinguifhed for their piety and learning, whom he: 
fettled at Oxford in the year 886. That city hav- 
ing been before a feminary of learning, Grym- 
bald, and the learned.men who accompanied him 
hither, were cppofed by the old fcholars, on their 
prefcribing new ftatutes, inftitutes and inftitutions. 
tothe ftudents, who upon this pleaded that letters. 
had long flourifhed there, and: that there being: 
then but few ftudents, was owing to their having: 
been expelled in great numbers, by the tyranny of’ 
pagans and infidels. “hey likewife maintained 
that they were ready to prove, by the teftimony, - 
of their annals, that good rules and orders: had ¥ 
\ long: ; 
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long fubfifted for the government of the place : 
rules prefcribed by Gildas, Melkin, Nennics 
Kentigern, and other perfons of great learning 
and piety, who had profecuted their “ftudies at that 
feat of learning, and. formed and improved the 
conftitution of its univerfity. 
During Grymbald’s ftay at Oxford, he and St. 
Neot were regents and readers of divinity ; ; Af- 
fer, a monk of « extraordinary parts and knowledge, 
taught grammar and rhetoric. John, a monk and 
collegue of Grymbald, taught geometry and aftro- 
nomy ; and John, a monk of St. David’ s, logic, 
mutic and arithmetic. ‘The above animofities bad 
fubfiited during three years,’ when they were car- 
ried on with fuch violence, that upon Grymbald's 
complaint to the king, he came in perfon to Ox- 
ford, where he was at great pains in hearing both 
partes, and endeavouring to accommodate their 
differences : at length, having exhorted them to 
live in friendfhip, he left them, ; in hopes that they 
would comply ; but the fludents continuing their 
oppofition, Grymbald retired to the monaftery at 
W inchefter, which had been lately founded by 
Alfred. 

fae excelent prince is faid to have built three 
halls, all fubject to one head, called by the names 
of Great Univerfity-hall, Little Univerfity-hall, 
and Lefs Univerfity- hall, im which he placed 
twenty-fix fudents in divinity, to whom he. gave 
annual ftipends. Others are, however, of opi- 
nion, that Alfred founded only one hail under 
athree-fold diftinGion, from the fciences taught 
init. Such is, however, the foundation of what 
is now called Univeriity- -college, which is allowed 
to be the mof ancient in Oxford. Yet fome have 
maintained that this college had {cholars long be- 
fore the reten of king Alfred, and that St. John 
_de Beverley, who died in the year 721, received | 
7 ae his 
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his education there, and they fuppofe that Alfred 
only built the houfe, to which he gave the name 
of Great Univerfity-hall, and provided the ftu- 
dents with exhibitions. 

In the reign of king Ethelred, the city, toge- 

ther with this college, were facked and burnt by 
the Danes, in the year 4002, and they were 
fcarcely rebuilt when king Harold, in 1036, be- 
ing’ highly incenfed againft this place, for the 
murder of fome of his friends in a tumult, ba- 
nifhed the fcholars ; but by an edit of Edward 
the Confeffor, the fcholars. were reftored to their 
ancient habitations and penftons: 
_ William the Conqueror, being defirous of a- 
bolifhing the Englifh tongue, and unwilling to 
have the doétrines of the church any longer 
preached in it, was warmly oppofed by the clergy 
and fcholars; on which he ftopped the ftipends 
granted them by king Alfred, and reduced them 
to live on charitable contributions. The inhabi- 
tants then joining in a rebellion, William be- 
fieged the city, took it, and gave it up to be plun- 
dered, in revenge for fome affront one of the in- 
habitants offered him from the walls. That 
prince is alfo fuppofed to have furrounded the city 
with new walls, of which the North-gate, and 
fome fcattered fragments are ftill remaining. 

Inthe reign of king John, the magiftrates of 
Oxford, having, without trial, hanged -up - three 
priefts or fcholars belonging tothe Univerfity, 
for a murder, of which they were fuppofed to be 
innocent, the ftudents retired from Oxford to 
Reading, Salifbury, Maidftone, Cambridge, and 
other places; by which means the town be- 
came fo impoverifhed, that‘it fent deputies to the 
pope’s legate at Weftminfter, who begged pardon 
upon their knees, and fubmitted to do public pe- 
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nance; upon. which the fcholars, after four or 
five years abfence, returned. : 

At what time Oxford was firft dignified with 
the title of an Univerfity, is uncertain; but in 
the year 1256, in an addrefs from the univerfity 
to the king, it is exprefsly called an Univerfity, 
and the fecond fchool of the church, after the 
univerfity of Paris: and before this time, the 
popes in their decretals, allowed the title of an 
Univerfity to none but thofe of Paris, Oxford, 
Bononia, and Salamanca. ; | 

About the year 1318, we find the Hebrew 
tongue began to be ftudied in this univerfity, 
where it was taught by a Jewifh convert, towards 
whofe falary every clerk in Oxford contributed 
one penny out of every mark of his ecclefiaftical 
revenue. 

This may be fufficient for the hiftory of Ox- 
ford in general ; but as the more particular hiftory 
of this city confifts in that of its feveral colleges, 
we fhall give it when*we come to treat of them, 
and to prevent a repetition, fhall add the prefent 
fituation of each. . 

Oxford is fituated on the bank of the Thames, 
or, as it is here called, the Ifis, near its confluence 
with feveral rivers, in a beautiful plain and fweet 
air. The profpect of the city from Shotover-hill 
is very agreeable. It is one of the largeft cities in 
England, including the buildings of the univerfity, 
which compofe above two-thirds of it. The pri- 
vate buildings are, in general, neat, and the pub- 
lic ones magnificent ; the ftreets are fpacious, 
clean, and regular. ‘The cathedral belonging to 
Chrift-Church-college, willbe taken notice of in 
defcribing the colleges of the univerfity ; and be- 
fides this there are fourteen parifh churches, fome 
of which are noble ftru€tures. ‘Thefe are, St. 
Mary’s, All Saints, St. Martin’s, or Carfax, St. 
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Aldate’s, or St. Tole’s, St. Ebb’s, St. Peter’s itv 
the Bailey, St. Michael’s, St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
St. Peter’s in the Eaft, St. Giles’s, Holiwell’s,. 
St. Thomas’s, St. Clement’s, and St. John’s. 

Only four of thefe churches are worthy of ob- 
fervation, which are St. Mary’ s, All Saints) St. 
Peter’s in the Eaft, and St. John’s. St. Mary’s: 
ehurch, in which “ne univerfity hear divine fer 
vice performed on Sundays and holidays, has a 
noble and beautiful tower, a hundred and eighty 
geet high, richly adorned with Gothic workman- 
fhip, and contains fix remarkably large bells, by 
wilich notice is given to the univerfity ‘for. {cholaf- 
tic exercifes, convocations, and congregations.. 
The church confifts of three ifles, with a fpacious 
choir: the pulpit is placed in the center of the 
middle-ifle: at the weft end of it ftands the vice= 
chancellor’s throne, and beneath it are the thrones 
of thetwo proctors: there are feats which defcend 
on each fide, appointed for the doétors and heads 
of houfes; and bemeath thefe are feats for the 
young nobility. The area of the church confifts. 
of benches for the matters of arts, and on the 
weft end, with areturn tothe north and fouth, 
are galleries for the undef graduates and batche- 
lors of arts. 

All Saint’s chureh is an elegant modern ftruc- 
ture, much in the ftyle of feveral of the new 

churchesin London. Itis feventy-two feet long 

forty-two broad, and fifty high, it has a Licdemiine 
ful iteeple in the modern tafte, is ornamented boih 
within and without with Corinthian pilafters, 
an} finifhed with an attic ftory and baluftrade. 

The church of St Peter in the Eaft was built 
bettveen eight and nine hundred years ago, by St. 
(srymbald, and is faid to be the firft church, built 
with ftone in this part of England, It was for- 

merly 
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merly the univerfity church, and i is a curious piece 
of antiquity. 

~ St. John’s church is alfo the chapel of Merton 
college, and will betaken notice of in defcribing 
the buildings of that college, 

Here is a town-hall, where the affizes for the 
county, and the city and county feffions are held.. 
‘This is a neat ftruCture, lately erected at the ex-~ 
pence of Thomas Rowney, Efq; The city has 
alfo five or fix charity-fchools, in which above 
three hundred children are taught and cloathed ; 
one for forty boys was founded by the univerfity, 
and another for thirty boys and girls founded by 
the city. Here is a ftone bridge over the Char- 
well, which confifts of twenty “abelies, and is fix 
hundred feet long, and there are two {tone bridges 

ver the Thames, which ts mavigable by barges 
to the city, the chief trade of which confifts in 
fending malt in barges to London. 

The city is governed by a mayor, a high ftew- 
ard and recorder, four aldermen, eight affiftants, 
two bailiffs, a town clerk, two chainberlains, all 
who have ferved the office of bailiff and chamber- 
Jain, and twenty-four’ common ‘council-men. 
‘The mayor for the tine being officiates at the co- 
ronation of our kings in the buttery, and has a 
large gilt bowl and cover for his fee. “The magi- 
ftracy of the city is fubject to the chancellor and 
vice-chancellor of the univerfity, in all affairs of 
moment, ‘even in thofe relating to the city; and 
every year the vice-chancellor advninitters an oath 
to the magiftrates and fheriffs, that they will 
"maintain the privileges of the univerfity : befides, 
on the 1oth of February, the mayor and fixty- 
two of the chief citizens, in a fedin manner, 
pay each one penny at St. Mary’ S church, ih lieu 
of a great fine laid ee the city, in the reign of 
“king 
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king Edward the Third, when fixty-two of the 
ftudents were murdered by the citizens. 

This city had a caftle; which appears by its ru 
ins to have been of great ftrength and extent, ~ 
and of thefe we have given an engraved view. 
A part of the building now ftanding is ufed for 
the county jail. “This ftructure was founded by 
Robert D’Oily, who came over with William 
the Conqueror. Within the caftle was a collegi- 
ate church for fecular canons, founded and endow- 
ed in 1074, by Robert D’Oily and Roger Iveri ; 
but this church with all its revenues, was, in 
1149, annexed to a houfe of regular canons at 
Ofeney near this city, and the buildings were af~ 
terwards occupied by ftudents. An ancient ma- 
nufcript alfo mentions a monaftery here dedicated 
to St. Aldatus before the year 1122. The pre- 
‘fent chapel was raifed by contributions for the 
ufe of the prifoners. In the caftle-yard are fome 
remains of the ancient town-hall; where, in the 
year 1577, the Black aflizes were held, when the 
lieutenant of the county, two knights, eighty ef- 
quires and juftices of the peace, befides almoft all 
the gentlemen of the grand jury, died foon after, 
which was occafioned by an infection brought into 
the court by the prifoners. Above a hundred 
fcholars, befides townfmen, were feized with fo 
-ftrange a diftemper, that they ran about the {ftreets 
like mad-men, and beat their governors. “This 
diforder, however, lafted but one month, 

The city of Oxford gives the title of earl to 
the noble family of Harley. It has a market on 
Wednefdays and Saturdays, and three fairs, held 
on the 3d of May, the Monday after the firft of 
September, and the Thurfday before Michaelmas, 
for toys and {mall ware. 

The univerfity of Oxford is one of the nobleft 
in the world, with refpect to the opulency of its 
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The North View of Oxford Cattle. 
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endowments, the magnificence of its buildings, 
and the convenience of itsmanfions for ftudy. I¢ 
confifts of twenty colleges and five halls, and is a 
corporation governed by a chancellor, a high- 
fteward, a vice-chancellor, two proctors, a public 
orator, a keeper of the archives, a regifter, three 
efquire beadles carrying filver maces wrought and 
gilt, three yeoman beadles, with plain filver maces, 
and a verger with a filver rod. ‘The chancellor © 
is ufually one of the nobility, and is the fupreme 
governor of the univerfity. He is chofen by the 
ftudents in convocation, and continues in his of- 
fice for life. The high fteward is nominated by 
the chancellor, but muft be approved by the uni- 
verfity. His office, which alfo continues for life, 
is to affift the chancellor in the government. of 
the univerfity, and to hear and determine capital 
caufes, according to the laws of the land, and the 
privileges of the univerfity. ‘The vice-chancel- 
Jor, who is always in orders, and the head of 
fome college, is likewife appointed by the chan- 
cellor, and approved by the univerfity. As he is 
the chancellor’s deputy, he governs the univerfity 
according to its ftatutes, and choofes four pro- 
vice-chancellors out of the heads of colleges, to 
officiate in his abfence. ‘The two proétors are 
matters of arts, chofen annually in turn, out of 
the feveral colleges and halls ; and their bufinefs 
is to keep the peace, to punifh diforders, infpect 
weights and meafures, appoint fcholaftic exercifes, 
and the taking of degrees. ‘The public orator 
writes letters in the name of the univerfity, and 
harangues princes and other great perfonages who 
vifitit. [he keeper of the archives has the cuf- 
tody of the charters and records. And the regif- 
ter records all the public tranfations of the uni- 
verfity in convocation. 


The 
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"The officers, fellows, and {cholars, maintained 
by the revenues of the univerfity,. amount to a- 
bout a thoufand, and the number of fuch: fcholars 
_as live at their own expence,. is ufually about two 
thoufand, the whole amounting to three thoufand 
perfons ; befides a great number of inferior offi- 
cers and fervants belonging to the feveral colleges 
and halls, which haye each their ftatutes and’ 
rules of government, under their relpective heads, 
fellows and tutors, 

In. this univerfity are annually held four terms 
for public exercifes, leGtures, and difputations ;. 
and fet days and hours when the profeflors of eve- 
ry faculty read their lectures; and in fome of the 
colleges are public ae to which all perfons 
ete admitted, 

nen college has its own particular library and 
chapel, and moft of them are adorned with cloy- 
fers, quadrangles, piazaas, flatues, gardens, and 
groves. The names of the colleses are, Uni- 
verfity college, Baliol college, Meston college, 
Exeter college, Oriel college, Queen’s college, 
New college, Lincoln college, All-Souls col- 
lege, Magdalen college, Brazen-nofe college, 
Corpus Chrifti college, Carift- EEHESR college, 
Trinity college, St.“John Baptift college, ;Je- 
fus college, Wadham college, ais college, 
Worcefter college, and Hartford college, 

ae Univerfity-college already mentioned, is-feat= 
ed near the eaft gate of the city, and is fo very 
ancient, that there is no account of its original © 
foundation, or how long it had fubfifted before it 
was refounced by Alfred. The prefent ftructure,, 
which is fpacious, fuperb and. uniform, was ahs 
gun in 1634, at the expence of Charles Green- 
wood, formerly a fellow here, carried on by Sir 
Simon Bennet, and compleated by Dr, John Rad- 
eli. The magnificent north front of this cok- 
lege 
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lege is extended two hundred and fixty feet along’ 
the fduth fide of High-ftreet, and has two ftately 
portals, with a tower over each; the weftern por- 
tal leads to a handfome Gothic quadrangle a hun- 
dred feet fquare : on the fouth fide of the eaftern 
quadrangle, are the chapel and hall. ‘There is 
alfo a third court of three fides, each of which 
extends about eighty feet. ‘This college has a 
mafter, twelve fellows, feventeen fcholars, and 
about ninety other ftudents. 

I]. Baliol-college, the next in antiquity, is of 
_amuch more modern date; for though, in the 
year 1231, the ftudents of this univerfity appear 
to have amounted to thirty thoufand Englifh, 
Scots, French, and Irifh, yet there was but one 
hall or college, till after the year 1260, when 
the foundation of this college was’ projected by 
Sir John Baliol, of Pernard caftle in Yorkfhire, 
the father of John Baliol, king of Scotland, who 
fettled fome annual exhibitions on certatn poor’ 
fcholars, till he could provide a houfe and other: 
accommodations for them ; but he dying in 1269, 
Devergilla, his widow, in compliance with his 
defire, hired of the univerfity a houfe in a ftrect 
now called Canditch, in which fhe placed her’ 
exhibitioners, confifting of a principal and fix- 
teen fellows, and prefcribed ftatutes for their go- 
vernment. Afterwards, in 1284, fhe purchafed 
a ftructure, called St. Mary’s hall, which having 
rebuilt, fhe removed the fociety to it, and gave it 
the name of Baliol college.. This is an old Gothic 
ftructure, in which are at prefent maintained a 
matter, twelve fellows, and eighteen exhibition- 
ers, the whole number of the fociety amounting 
to about ninety. It has one large ancient qua- 
drangle, on the north fide of which is the chapel 
and the library, which is furnifhed with a very 
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noble collection of books, Sir Thomas Wendy 
gave his library to it, which was valued at 1500 I. 

III. Merton-college is fituated on the fouth fide 
of the city. Walter de Merton, lord high chan- 
cellor of England in the reign of Henry the 
Third, and afterwards bifhop of Rochefter, found- 
ed and endowed a college of twenty poor fcholars 
and two or three chaplains, at Malden in Surry, 
in the year 1261; but the liberal arts being only 
taught in the univerfities, and he not being willing 
that his ftudents fhould be ignorant of them, he 
tranflated this fociety to a building erected for 
them in St. John’s ftreet, Oxford,.in the year 
1267, prefcribed a body of ftatutgs for them in 
1274, and gave the college the name of Domus 
Sholarium de Merton. ‘This college at prefent 
confifts of two fquare courts, of which the inner 
one is a neatand uniform building, and has a well 
furnifhed library and a fine garden. “The chapel 
of this college, whichis alfo the parifh church of 
St. John, is a magnificent edifice, with a tower, 
in which are fix bells. Itisanauguft, Gothic edifice, 
and its choir is the longeft of any in the univerfity, 
thatof New college excepted.. There is fomething 
elegant in the painted glafs of the eaft window, 
which is the work of a modern hand, Near the 
altar are the monuments of Sir Thomas Bodley 
and Sir Henry Saville. On the right hand of the 
chapel door is that of the late warden Dr. Wyn- 
tle and his fifter, whichis prettily executed; and 
near the north door of the ante-chapel is a buft 
and infcription to the memory of Anthony Wood. 
This church was ere&ted in the year 1424. The 
college maintains a warden, twenty-four fellows, 
fourteen poft-mafters, four fcholars, two chap- 
lains, and two clerks; the number of members 
in the whole amount to about one hundred. 
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IV. Exeter-college is feated on the north part of 
the town, on the weft fide of the fchools, In 1314 
Walter Stapledon, bifhop of Exeter, bought two 
buildings, called Hart-hall, and Arthur’s-hall, in 
the city of Oxford, in which he inftituted a fociety, 
confifting of a reétor, and twelve fcholars, by the 
name of the fociety of Stapledon-hall; but after- 
wards, not liking the fituation, he purchafed a piece 
of ground in the city, and having erected a new 
ftructure, tranflated the fociety to it, on which it 
was at firft called Stapledon-Inn, but afterwards 
it obtained the name of Exeter-coHege, from Ed- 
mund Stafford, bifhop of Exeter, who was a be- 
nefactor to it. It confifts of one large and hand- 
fome quadrangle. In the center of the front, 
which is two hundred and twenty feet in length, 
is a beautiful gate of ruftic work, with a hand- 
fome tower. This college maintains a rector, 
twenty-five fellows, a bible-clerk, and two exhi- 
bitioners. . The ftudents of every fort amount to 
about fifty. 

V. Oriel-college, which is fituated at the fouth 
fide of the town, was at firft called St. Mary’s- 
college, and King’s-college. Several learned an- 
tiquaries afcribe its foundation to king Edward the 
Second, in 1324; but it appears, that he contri- 
buted little more to it than granting a licence 
to Adam le Brome, his almoner, to build and en< 
dow a college here by the name of St. Mary’s- 
hall. To this fociety king Edward the Third, 
in the firft year of his reign, gave a large building 
in Oxford, called l’Oriel, to which the fellows 
removed from St. Mary’s-hall, and this obtained 
the name of Oriel-college. It at prefent confifts 
of one uniform quadrangle, in which there is no 
thing very remarkable. The members belonging 
to this college are a provoft, eighteen fellows, and 
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fourteeri exhibitioners, with about ninety ftu- 
dents, 

VI. Queen’s-college is feated oppofite to Uni- 
verfity-college, on. the north fide of High-ftreer. 
In the year 1340 Robert Eglesfield, a Batchelor 
of divinity in this univerfity, at the defire of queen” 
Philippa, confort of king Edward the Third, pur- 
chafed feveral houfes in the city, which He: con-= 
verted into a collegiate hall, by the name of 
Queen’s college ; and having in the fame year ob- 
tained a royal” charter of confirmation, he endow- 
ed this hall for a provoft and twelve fellows, in 
allufion to Chrifi, and his twelve apoftles. He 
alfo intended to ésdow it with revenues for the. 
fupport of feventy poor fcholars, in allufion to 
our Saviour’s feventy difciples; but this part of 
his defign was never executed. As the founder 
was a native of Cumberland, the fellows were to 
be chofen out of Cumberland and Weftmereland, 
in preference to any other county. After the 
founder’s death, king Edward the Third gave two 
tenements to his college, which he fettled on the 
fociety, by the name of Queen’s-college, or hall, 
in remembrance of Philippa his queeen, who was 
a- creat benefactrefs to it. This beautiful college 
has been rebuilt, and is one entire piece of well 
executed modern architeture: the front, which 
is “formed in the ftyle of the palace of Luxem- 
burgh, is at once magnificent and elegant : in the 
middle of it is a fuperb cupola, under which is a 
ftatue of the late queen Caroline. ‘The whole. 
area, on which this fine ftructure ftands, is an ob- 
long {quare, three hundred feet in length, and two 
hundred and twenty in breadth; and the area be- 
ing divided by the hall and chapel, is formed into 
two courts: the firft or fouth court is a hundred 
and forty feet in length, and a hundred and thirty 
in breadth, furrounded by 4 beautiful cloyfter, ex- 

cept 
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eept on the north fide, whichis formed: by. the 
chapel and hall, and finely finifhed in the Doric 
order: in the center, over a portico, leading to 
the north court, ffands a handfome cupola, fup- 
ported by eight Ionic columns. The north court 
is a hundred and ‘thirty feet long, and ninety 

broad, having at the weft end the library, an ele- 
gant edifice of the Corinthian order. ‘This col- 
dege confifts of a provoft, twenty-two fellows, two 
chaplains, eight taberders, twenty-two fcholars, _ 
two clerks, and forty exhibitioners ; but the num- 
ber of ftudents of every fort amount to above one 
hundred and twenty. 

About the time this college was founded, the 
ftudents in this univerfity feparated themfelyes 
into two factions, diftinguifhed by the names of 
the Northern and Southern-men ; when, after be- 
ing guilty of many acts of violence, the northern- 
men retired to Stamford in ‘Lincolnfhire, and be- 
gan to profecute their ftudies in fome halls or col- 
Yeges, which had been erected there, when that 
town had an univerfity ; but in a few years after 
they returned to Oxford, laws being enacted pro- 
hibiting the profeffion of the liberal arts and fci- 
ences at Stamford, to the prejudice of the uni- 
yerfity of Oxford. . 

VII. New-college was founded by William of 
Wickham, bifhop of Wincheiter, who having 
ereGied and endowed a college at that city, for 
teaching grammar learning to a certain number of 
boys, formed a defign, about the year 1369, of 

building a college in Oxford, to which they might 
be removed, and pafs through a regular courfe 
of academical ftudies : he therefore obtained a li- 
cence of king Richard the Second, in the year 
1379, for carrying his defign into execution, and 
Jaid himfelf the firft ftone of a magnificent ftruec- 

- ture, which being finifhed in 1386, he called it 
New- 
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New-college ; and in that year the warden and 
fellows were admitted with great folemnity. It is 
obfervable that the ftatutes, habits, cuftoms, and 
privileges of this college, are different from thofe 
of any other in the univerfity. ‘This ftructure is 
feated to the eaftward of the fchools, and is fe- 
parated from Queen’s-college, by a narrow lane 
on the foufh. The firft court is a hundred and 
fixty-eight feet in length, having in the center a 
ftatue of Minerva. ‘The north fide, which con- 
fifts of the hall and chapel, is a venerable fpeci- 
men of Gothic magnificence. “The two upper 
{tories of the eaft fide form the library, and on the 
weit are the lodgings of the warden. ‘The above 
chapel, with refpect to beauty and grandeur, ex- 
ceeds all other ftructures of the fame kind in the 
univerfity. Contiguous to it on the north is a 
large and lofty tower, with ten bells; and near 
it is a cloyfter, a hundred and forty-fix feet in 
length on two fides, and on the other two a 
hundred and five. From the firft quadrangle a 
paflage leads into another, called Garden-court, 
the beautiful area of which, by means of a fuc- 
ceffion of retiring wings, difplays itfelf gradual- 
ly in approaching the garden, from which it is 
feparated by an iron pallifade, one hundred and 
thirty feet in length. ‘The members of this col- 
lege are a warden, feventy fellows, ten chaplains, 
three clerks, fixteen chorifters, and one fexton, 
together with many gentlemen commoners. 

VIL. Lincoln- Collece was founded by Richard. 
Fleming, bifhop of Lincoln, in 1427, the fixth 
year of “Henry the Sixth, when he began a col- 
Jege here for one ebabae feven andwe, and two 
chaplains, which he defigned as a feminary of 
divines, who might confute the doctrines of Wick-~ 
hf; bat te dying before this defign ‘was com- - 
rleated, Thomas Rotheram, bifhop of Lincoln, 

in 
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in the year 1475, finifhed the building of the col- 
lege, and encreafed its revenues; he alfo gave it 
a body of ftatutes, and the name of Lincoln-col- 
lege. It is feated in the middle of the city, and 
confifts of two quadrangular courts, but there 
is nothing remarkable in the building, which is 
not very regular: however, the chapel, which 
was built by archbifhop Williams, is a handfome 
ftructure, and the windows are curioufly painted. 
This college maintains a rector, twelve fellows, 
twelve exhibitioners, eight fcholars, and a bible~ 
clerk, befides the independant members. 
IX. All Soul’s-college was founded in the year 
_ 1437, by Henry Chichley, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, and he endowed it for a warden and forty 
fellows, chiefly with the lands of the alien prio- 
ries, diflolved in the reign of Henry the Fifth. In 
1438 he procured a charter for incorporating this 
fociety, which he termed Collegium Animarum 
omnium defun€torum de Oxon. And hither he 
foon after fent a body of ftatutes, in which he di- 
rected the election of the fellows to be annually 
on All Soul’s day. It is feated in High-ftreet, to 
the weftward of Queen’s-college; and all the 
buildings, except the cloyfters, on the eaft fide of 
the quadrangle, were erected during the life of 
the founder. It confifts of two courts, the firft 
of which is encompafied with Gothic edifices, and 
is a hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and 
feventy-two in breadth: the chapel on‘the north 
fide is a ftately pile, and the hall, which forms one 
fide of an area to the eaft, is an elegant modern 
room, adorned with many bufts and portraits. Ad- 
joining to the hall is the buttery, which is a well- 
proportioned room, of an oval figure, with an 
arched {tone roof ornamented with curious work- 
manthip. ‘The fecond court is a magnificent Go- 
thic quadrangle, a hundred and feventy-two feet 
in 
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in length, and a hundred and fifty-five in breadth ; 
en the weft is acloyfter, with a grand*portico ; 
‘on the fouth are the chapel and hall; on the eaft 
are two Gothic towers in the center of a range of 
fine apartments ; and on the northa library, which 
is faid to exceed every thing of the kind in the 
univerfity. It was founded by colonel Codring- 
ton, at the expence of 10,000]. ¢0001. of which 
he ordered to be laid out in building a library, and 
the other 40001. in furnifhing it with books, to 
be added, to his own library, which he alfo be- 
queathed to this college. This library is two 
hundred feet in length, thirty-two in breadth, and 
forty in height, and is a fine Gothic ftructure, 
thus built in conformity to the chapel, and has 
~ eleven large windows to the fouth, with a window 
of feventeen feet wide at each end. ‘This col- 
lege maintains a warden, forty fellows, two chap- 
lains, three clerks, and fix chorifters. No inde- 
endant ftudents are admitted, 

xX. Magdalen-coliege was founded in 1458, 
by William Patten, alfg called Wainfleet, bi- 
fhop of Winchefter, on the fpot where an hof- 
pital, dedicated to St. John, had formerly ftood. 
‘That bifhop endowed it with feveral lands, among 
which were thofe belonging to the hofpital, for 
the fupport of a prefident, and fifty graduate fcho- 
lars, whom he directed to be augmented or re- 
duced, as the revenues enereafed or diminifhed. 
This college is remarkable for its moft beautiful 
fituation, it having a delightful profpe@, pleafant 
groves, and fhady walks; and is’efteemed one of 
the nobleft foundations-in the world. It is feated 
without the eaft gate of the city, on the bank 
of the river Cherwel: a Doric portal, decorat- 
ed with the ftatue of the founder, leads to the 
weft front, which jis a ftriking fpecimen of the 
Gothic manner, ‘Lhe firft court is\a venerable 

old 
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old quadrangle, encompafled by a cloyfter, on the 
fouth fide of it are the chapel, the windows 
of which are finely painted, and the halla ftately 
Gothic room, adorned with fine pictures. From 
this court a narrow paflage on the north leads toa 
beautiful opening, one fide of which is bounded 
by a noble and elegant edifice, three hundred feet 
in length, in the modern tafte, confifting of three 
{tories ; two other fides are to be added. This 
college has a prefident, forty fellows, thirty de- 
mies, a divinity lecturer, a fchool-mafter, an ufher, 
four chaplains, an organift, eight clerks, and fix- 
teen chorifters; and the whole number of ftu- 
dents amount to about one hundred and twenty. 

XI. Brazen-nofe colleze was founded in the 
year 1511, in the third year of Henry the Eighth, 
by William Smith, bifhop of Lincoln, and chan- 
cellor of the univerfity, and Richard Sutton, . of 
Preftbury near Macclesfield, for a principal and 
fixty {cholars. They gave it the name of Brazen- 
nofe college, from its being built on the fite of an 
ancient hall of the fame name, diftinguifhed by a 
large brafs nofe upon the gate. This college con- 
fifts of two handfome quadrangles, in the lefler of 
which are the chapel and library, under which is 
a,cloyfter, but the buildings have nothing remark-~- 
able. ‘This college maintains a principal, twen- 
ty fellows, thirty-two-fcholars, and four exhibi- 
tioners, befides forty or fifty ftudents. 

XII, Corpus- -Chritti college was foundéd in the 
year 1513, by Richard Fox, bifhop of Winchetter, 
for a warden, certain monks, and fecular canons, 
defiening it as a feminary to the priory ‘of St. 
Swithin in Winchefter ; but three years after, he 
-conveyed it to the ufe of fecular ftudents, like the 
other colleges of the univerfity, and enlarging the 
buildings, endowed it for a prefident, twenty fel- 
lows, two chaplains, two clerks, two chorifters, 
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and three le€turers in philofophy and divinity, giv= 
ing it the name of Corpus-Chrifti college. It is: 
a Gothic building, confifting of two courts, The 
ftructure of the firft court is ancient, but on the 
infide very regular. “The handfomeft part of the 
college is the row of lodgings, erected fome years 
aco by their late prefident Dr. Thomas Turner. 
It has now a prefident, twenty fellows, two chap- 
Jains, twenty fcholars, two clerks, two chorifters, 
and fix gentlemen commoners. 

XIII. Chrift-church college was founded. by 
Cardinal Wolfey, who, in the year 1525, obtain- 
ed two bulls of pope Clement the Seventh, for 
diffolving above forty monafteries, and applying 
their eftates towards building and endowing two 
colleges, one at Ipfwich in Suffolk, the place of 
the cardinal’s birth, andianother at Oxford, He 
alfo procured from Henry the Eighth a charter, 
empowering-him to build and endow a college, by 
the name of Cardinal-college, on the fite of a 
priory, dedicated to Fridef{wide, one of the reli- 
gious houfes juft diffolved; and to fettle in ita 
dean, fecular canons, and other gownfmen, for: 
the ftudy of the liberal arts and f{ctences; and to- 
wards their maintenance, to purchafe an eftate of 
20001]. a year, and convey it to the fociety. The 
cardinal no fooner obtained this charter, than he 
Jaid the: foundation of this college with great fo- 
lemnity ; but-being charged with high treafon in 
1520, before the buildings were finifhed, the eftates 
and pofleffions.of this fociety were forfeited to the 
king. “This put a ftop to the building for three 
years, but at length the king iffued out letters 
patent, ordering it to be carried on, fettling the 
fame revenues on the fociety, and giving it the 
name of king Henry the Eighth’s college; but in 
1545 he fupprefled the inftitution, and the follow- 
ing year erected the church of this college into a 
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cathedral, by the name of the Cathedral Church 
of Chrift, in Oxford, founded by king Henry the 
Righth, and fettled in ita bifhop, a dean and eight 
canons, eight chorifters, a mufic mafter, an or-~ 
ganift, and forty ftudents, whe were to be annu- 
ally chofen from Weftminfter-fchool, and their 
number was encreafed by queen Elizabeth. 

The, college ftands on the fouth fide of the 
city ; its front extends three hundred and eighty- 
ty-two feet in length, and is terminated at each 
end by two correfponding turrets: in the center is 
a noble Gothic entrance, the proportions and or- 
naments of which are remarkably erand: over the 
gate is a beautiful tower, in which are ten mufical 
bells, and a great bell, called ‘Tom, that weighs 
near feventeen’ thoufand’ pounds, and at nine 
o'clock every night the ftudents of the whole 
univerfity, at the found of this bell, are enjoined’ 
by itatute, to repair to their refpective focicties.” 
‘Vhe-college confifts of four quadrangles, one of 
which, diftinguifhed: by the name of the Grand’ 
Quadrangle, is two hundred and fixty-four feet, 
by two hundred and fixty-one in the clear, and 
has a fountain in the middle. ‘The greateft pare 
of the fouth fide is formed’ by the hall, which is 
confiderably elevated’ above the reft'of the build- 
ing, and confidered as a detached ftruGure,. is a 
noble fpecimen of ancient magnificence. It is 
one of the largeft and moit fuperb rooms in the 
kingdom, it extending a hundred and twenty feet 
in length, forty feet in breadth, and thirty feet in 
height ;. and on ‘each fide are eight windows. The 
ehurch, whichis feated at the eaft end of this 
quadrangle, and is, as we have juft obferved, the 
cathedral of the diocefe, is an ancient venera- 
ble ftructure. Its tower is over the grand en- 
trance in the front of the college; and the roof 
of the choir is a beautiful piece of ftone-work : 
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in the eaft window is an excellent picture of the 
-afcenfian, and in a window of the Latin chapel, 
is Jefus difputing with the doctors. Peckwater- 
court, to the north-eaft of the Grand Quadrangle, 
has been rebuilt, and is perhaps the moft elegant 
edifice in the univerfity. It confifts of three fides, 
each of which has fifteen windows in front. To 
the eaft of this fquare is Canterbury- court, origi- 
nally Canterhpry-college: it is fmall, and chiefly 
remarkable for its antiquity. The ‘fourth. qua- 
drangle {tands north- ea{t of Canterbury-court, and 
is called Chaplain’s-court. The cathedral has at 
prefent a dean, eight canons, eight chaplains, eight 
finging-men, eight coniiters: a teacher of mufic, 
and an organift. ‘he dean is the head of the col- 
lege, which maintains thirteen regius profeflors, 
one hundred and one. {cholars, and the whole 
number amounts to about one hundred.and fifty. 
King Henry the Eighth having appointed no fpe- 
cial vifitor of this college, it is only fubje& to the 
vilitation of the fovereign, or commifhioners un- 
der the great feal. 

MVE T rinity-college was founded by Sir Tho- 
mas Pope, Ent. lord mayor of London, in 1555. 
Among the religious houfes diflolved by-Henry the 
Eighth, was a. college, for the education of the 
monks of the cathedral church of Durham, and 
thence called Durham-college. “This houfe being 
given by king Edward the Sixth, to George Owen 
his phyfician, the above Sir Thomas Pope pur- 
chafed it of that gentleman, repaired the building, 
and endowing it for a prefident, twelve fellows, 
and eight fcholars, gave it its prefent name, This 
college is feated in the north fuburbs, and confifts 
of two courts, in the firft of which are the cha- 
pel, the hall, the library, and the lodgings of 
the prefident, The chapel, which was erected 
in 1695, is a fine ftructure of the Doric order. 

The 
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The altar-piece is of cedar inlaid, the rails and 
{creen of cedar, and all adorned with exquifite 
carving. "Lhe roof is enriched with “fret-work, 
and a fine painting of the afcenfion.. The pave~ — 
ment, from the fcreen to the altar, is of black 
and white marble. The fecond court is an ele- 
gant pile, performed by Sir Chriftopher Wren, 
The gardens, on the eatt fide of the college, con- 
tain about three acres of ground, and are well 
laid out: the firft you enter from the grand qua-. 
drangle, confifts of fine gravel-walks and grafs- 
plats, adorned with ever-greens, with which the 
walls are entirely covered, as thofe belonging to 
the other colleges generally are. Adjoining to 
this, on the fouth, is another garden, with fhady 
walks of Dutch elms, and beyond it a wildernefs. 
This college has a prefident, twelve fellows, twelve 
fcholars, and about eighteen independant .mem- 
bers. | ; 
XV. St. John Baptift-college was ‘founded in: 
the year 1555, the fecond year of Philip and Ma- 
ry, by Sir Thomas White, alderman of London, 
who purchafed a building, called Bernard’s-col- | 
lege, built by archbifhop Chicheley, for the monks | 
of St. Bernard ; and in 1557, endowed it by the 
name of St. John Baptift’s-college, for a prefident, 
fifty fellows and fcholars, three chaplains, three 
Jay-clerks, and fix choritters; but about twenty 
years after, the chaplains, lay-clerks and chorifters, 
were fupprefled by the prefident and fellows. It 
is fituated in the north fuburb, and confifts of 
two fpacious quadrangles. In the firft are the 
chapel, hall, library, and lodgings of the prefi- 
dent. ‘The chapel, which was erected in 1695, 
is anoble edifice, richly and beautifully finifhed. 
The hall is fitted up in the modern tafte with 
great elegance ; the fcreen is of Portland ftone in 
the lonic order, and the wainicot, which is in 
K 3 the 
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the fame order, is remarkably beautiful. It has 
a fine chimney-piece of variegated marble, over 
which is a picture of St. John the Baptift, by Ti- 
tian. ‘he room is alfo adorned with other excel- 
lent pieces, particularly the portraits of feveral 
eminent men, who have enriched this college by 
their beneficence. But what is ftill more remark- 
able, on one fide of the room is a marble urn, — 
containing the heart of Dr. Rawlinfon, inclofed 
in a filver veffel, which was placed here, accord- 
ing to his own defire in his laft will. The fecond 
court is an elegant pile, performed by Sir Chrifto- 
pher Wren. ‘The eaft and weft fides have noble 
piazzas, in the midft of which are two portals, 
adorned with columns and carving. In one of 
thefe fronts, is a brazen flatue of king Charles the 
Firft, and in the other, of his queen. The li- 
brary, in this quadrangle, is well furnifhed with 
books, manufcripts, and valuable curiofities. The 
gardens are large and well laid out. This col- 
lege has a prefident, fifty fellows, two chap- 
Jains, one organift, five finging-men, fix cho- 
rifters, two fextons, and about feventy ftudents. 
XVI. Jefus-college was founded by Hugh Price, 
doctor of the canon laws in this univerfity, who, 
in the year 1571, procured a charter from queen 
Elizabeth, for building and endowing a college 
here, for a principal, eight fellows, and eight 
fcholars; when the queen agreed to furnifh tim- 
ber for the building, on condition that fhe fhould 
have the arft nomination of the principal, fellows 
and fcholars, and that it fhould be called Collegi- 
um Jefu infra civitatem et univerfitatem Oxon, ex 
fundatione reginae Elizabethae : whence this fo- 
ciety claims the honour of having a royal founder. 
It fronts Exeter-college, and the buildings confift 
of two courts, in the firft-of which is the hall, 
the 
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the chapel, and the principal’s lodgings. On the 
weit fide of the inner court is the library, and 
the other three fides are finifhed in a decent 
and uniform manner. This college has a princi- 
pal, nineteen fellows, eighteen {cholars, feveral 
exhibitioners and independant ftudents, the whole 
amounting to about ninety. 
XVII. Wadham- college was founded by Nicho- 
las Wadham, Efq; fome time a gentleman com- 
moner in this univerfity, and Dorothy his widow. 
That gentleman having formed the defign of build- 
ing a college here, directed it by his will, to be 
carried into execution ; and accordingly in 1609, 
his widow and executrix, purchafed the fite of a 
diflolved priory of the canons of St. Auftin, in 
the north fkirts of the town, and erected a noble 
quadrangle, adorned with the ftatues of her huf- 
band, and herfelf over the weftern gate. She al- 
fo procured a royal charter, empowering her to 
endow it, for a warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen 
{cholars, two chaplains, two clerks, and other in- 
ferior officers, by the name of Wadham-college; 
and in the year 1613, it was opened, and the fe- 
veral members admitted. This is one of the moft 
regular, uniform, and beautiful colleges, belong- 
ing to the univerlity ; it confifts of one noble qua- 
drangle, near a hundred and thirty feet fquare. 
The windows of the chapel, which is feated on the 
eaft fide of the court, are finely painted; the eaft 
window in particular is admirably executed by 
Van Ling, a Dutchman; it reprefents the paffion 
of our Saviour, and is faid to have coft 1500 1. 
This college has a warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen 
{cholars, two chaplains, two clerks, and fixteen 
exhibitioners; but the number of ftudents of eve- 
ry kind amount to about one hundred. 
XVIII. Pembroke-college was founded by 
Thomas Tifdale, Efq; and “Dr. Richard Whight- 
K 4 wick, 
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wick. The firft of thefe gentlemen by his will 
dated the 30th of January, 1610, left 50001]. to 
purchafe an eftate for the maintenance of certain 
fellows and fcholars, to be chofen from the free- 
fchool of Abingdon in Berkthire, into any college 
of this univerfity. ‘The truftees of this will offer- 
ed to add feven fellows, and fix fcholars, out of 
‘this legacy, to Baliol college, but not coming to 
an agreement, Dr. Whightwick, formerly mem- 
-ber of Baliol-college, perfuaded thofe truftees to 
purchafe the building, called Broadgate-hall, which 
originally belonged to the priory of St. Fridefwide, 
promifing, on that condition, to become a confi- _ 

derable benefaGtor. Mr. Tifdale’s truftees there- 
fore, 1m 1624, procured a charter, impowering 
them to found a college in Broadgate-hall, fora 
“matter, ten fellows, and ten fcholars, which was 
called Pembroke-college, in honour of William, 
earl of Pembroke, then chancellor of the univer- 
fity. The royal charter likewife impowered 
George, archbifhop of Canterbury, William, earl 
of Pembroke, and Dr. Richard Whightwick, to 
form a body of ftatutes for the fociety, who 
were allowed to purchafe lands and tenements of 
the yearly value of 7001. Soon after the fellows 
and fcholars were put tn pofleflion of this college, 
but the number of {tudents encreafing to fuch a 
degree, that the building could not accommodate 
them, the fociety annexed to this college certain 
chambers, called Abingdon and Camby Lodg- 
ings, ‘This college is feated on the: fouth fide of 
the city, and coniifts of two courts: the firft isa 
fmall, but neat and uniform quadrangle; the fe- 
cond is an irregular area, on one fide of which is 
the chapel, which is an elegant modern ftructure 
of the lonic order. “The members of this college 
are a mafter, fourteen fellows, twenty-four {cho- 
Jars 
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Jars and exhibitioners ; but all the {tudents of eve 
ry kind amount to near fixty. 

XIX. Worcefter-college was originally called 
Gloucefter-hall, from its ‘being a feminary for edu- 
cating the in obits of Gloucefter. On the fup- 
preffion of abbies it fell into the king’s hands, and 
afterwards was given by queen Elizabeth to Mr. 
Doddington, of whom it was purchafed by Sir 
Thomas White, founder of St. John Baptift’s- 
college, and by him repaired, endowed, and con- 
veyed to that fociety, who made it a Koiffe for ftu- 
dents; but in 1714, this hall being endowed by 
Sir Thomas Cooke of Aftley, near the city of 
Worcefter, Bart. for a provoft, fix fellows, and 
fix {cholars, it was erected into a college, by the 
name of Worcefter-college. It is feated at the 
extremity of the weftern fuburb, upon an emi- 
nence on the bank of the Thames. It has a grand 
court, in which is a library of the Ionic order, a 
hundred feet long, fupported by fpacious cloyfters, - 
and well furnifhed with books.- Here are alfo a 
chapel and hall, which have been lately erected, 
each of which is fifty feet long, and twenty-five 
broad. ‘This college is a well difpofed, elegant 
ttructure, and has a garden floping down to -the 
water. Here are a provoit, twenty fellows, and 
feventeen fcholars ; but the whole number of the 
{tudents amount to about fifty. 

XX. Hartford-college was originally ealled 
| Hart-halk, from Elias de Hartford, who, in the: 
reign of Edward the Firft, under that name, de- 
mifed it to fome fcholars. of the univerfity. In 
1312 it was purchafed by Walter Stapledon, bi- 
fhop of Exeter, the founder of Exeter-college, 
who affigned this hall, toeether with another te- 
nement, called Arthur’s hall, to.twelve-fcholars, 
While the bifhop’s fcholars continued here, it was 
_ allied Stapledon-hall, br ut they removing, it -re- 
5 covered 
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covered its former name. But this hall being at 
length endowed by its late principal Dr. Richard. 
Newton, for a principal, four fenior fellows or 
tutors, and junior fellows or afliftants, with a cer 
tain number of ftudents or {cholars, it was on the 
Sth of September, 1740, erected into a college, 
- by the name of Hartford-college. It is feated op- 
pofite to the grand gate of the public fchools, and 
confifts of one irregular court, which has been 
beautified, from a fund raifed for that purpofe by 
the late principal, and part of it confifts of mo- 
dern buildings, according to a plan projected in 
the year 1747. [he foundation confifts of a prin- 
cipal, four fenior fellows or tutors, and junior fel- 
jows or affiftants, befides a certain number of ftu~ 
dents or fcholars. ‘The prefent number are about 
twenty. 

Thefe are the twenty colleges, of which this 
celebrated univerlity at prefent confifts. Befides 
which are five halls, and feveral noble buildings 
not yet mentioned. ‘The halls are St. Edmund’s, 
St, Magdalen’s, St. Alban’s, St. Mary’s, and 
New-Inn hall. Thefe five halls are the only re- 
mains left of the numerous inns or academical 
houfes, originally poffefled by the ftudents of Ox- 
ford. They are neither endowed nor incorporated, 
but are fubjectto their refpective principals, whofe 
falaries arife from the rents paid for the lodgings. 
‘The principals are appointed by the chancellor of 
the univerfity, that of Edmund-hall excepted, 
whofe principal is nominated by Queen’s-college, 
under the patronage of which Edmund-hall ftill 
remains. 

“Among the other public buildings belonging to 
the univerfity, we ought not to omit thofe noble 
{tructures, the public fchools, the New or Rad- 
cliffian library, the Theatre, the Afhmolean Mu- 
fcum, and the Clarendon Printing-houfe. 

The 
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The public fchools, of which there is one fot 
every college, are placed together, and form the 
ground apartments of a very large and magnifi- 
cent quadrangle, the principal front of which is 
on the outfide a hundred and feventy-five feet in 
Jenoth. In the center of this front is a tower, 
the higheft apartments of which are ufed for af- 
tronomical ‘obfervations, and philofophical expe- 
riments. Three fides of the upper ftory of the 
quadrangle, form one entire room, called the 
Picture-gallery, which is furnifhed with por- 
traits of the founders and benefactors of the uni- 
verfity, with other eminent perfons. ‘This qua- 
drangle was firft‘ereéted by queen Mary, and was 
rebuilt in the reign of king James the Firft, chief- 
ly at the expence of Sir Thomas Bodley, who al- 
fo partly erected a public library here, which he 
furnifhed with fuch a number of books and ma- 
nufcripts, that with other large donations, it is 
now become one of the principal libraries in 
Europe. In one of the fchools are placed the 
Arundelian marbles, and in another are an inefti- 
mable collection of ftatues, &c. prefented to the 
univerfity by the countefs dowager of Pomfret. 
The New or Radcliffian library was founded by 
Dr. John Radcliffe, who left 40,0001. for build- 
ing a library for the Bodlean collection of books 
and manufcripts, with a falary of 150]. a year to 
a librarian, and 100]. a year towards furnifh- 
ing it with new books. The firft ftone of this 
ftru€ture was laid on the 17th of May, 1737, and 
the library opened with great folemnity on the 
x3th of April, 1745. It ftands in the midf of 
a magnificent fquare, formed bySt. Mary’s church, 
the public fchools, Brazen-Nofe and All-Souls 
colleges. It is a very noble pile’ of building, 
ftanding upon arcades, which circularly difpofed, 
enclofe a fpacious dome, in the center of which 
K 6 is 
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is the library, and into it is an afcent by a- 
flight of fpiral fteps. The library, which is ex- 
tremely magnificent and elegant, is inclofed by a 
circular feries of arches, fupported by pilafters of 
the Ionic order, and beautified with feftoons. Be- 
hind thefe arches are formed two circular galleries, 
one above, and the other below, where the books 
are difpofed in elegant cabinets. The finifhing 
and decorations of this elegant ftructure are all 
in the higheft tafte; the cielings are adorned 
with fine compartments of f{tucco; over the door 
is a itatue of the founder, and the pavement is of 
twocolours, formed of a peculiar fpecies of ftone, 
brought from Harts-foreft in Germany. 

The Theatre is a magnificent {tructure, erect- 
ed for celebrating the public acts of the univerfity ; 
the annual commemoration of its benefactors, and 
fome other folemnities. The building, which is 
in the form of a Roman D, was erected by Sir 
Chriftopher Wren in 1669, at the expence of 
Dr. Sheldon, archbifhop of Canterbury, then 
chancellor of the univerfity, who not only be- 
ftowed 15,0001. in building it, but endowed it 
with 2000]. to purchafe lands for its perpetual 
repair. The front, which ftands oppofite to the 
Divinity fchool, ‘is adorned with Corinthian co- 
Jumns, and other decorations. ‘Fhe roof is flat, 
and being neither fupported by pillars nor arch 
work, refts on the walls, which are diftant from 
each other eighty feet one way, and feventy the 
other: the cieling ‘is covered with allegorical 
painting. ‘The vice-chancellor, with the two 
prociors, are feated in the femi-circular part, with 
the noblemen and doétors on each hand, the maf- 
ters of arts in the area, and the reft of the uni- 
verfity and ftrangers, in the galleries. 

ct Rae Athi aN og Mufeum is feated on the weft 
fide of the Theatre, and is an elegant, modern 
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edifice, built by Sir Chriftopher Wren in 1683, 
at the expence of the univerfity. Its front, towards 
the ftreet, extends fixty feet in length, and has a 
grand portico of the Corinthian order: this edi- 
fice confifts of two ftories, in the lower of which 
is a chemical elaboratory, and in the higher a re- 
pofitory of natural and artificial curiofities and 
Roman antiquities, chiefly collected by Elias 
Afhmole, and his father-in-law Sir William Dug- 
dale. 

The Clarendon Printing-houfe, which furpaffes 
every thing of the kind in Europe, is feated al- 
moft contiguous to the theatre, and at a {mall dif- 
tance from the mufeum. It was founded in 1711, 
and built partly from the money arifing tothe uni- 
verfity, from the profits of the copy of lord Cla- 
rendon’s hiftory of the grand rebellion, the profit 
of which his lordfhip left to the univerfity. This 
is a ftrong ftone building, one hundred and fif- 
teen feet in length, with fpacious porticos in the 
north and fouth fronts, fupported by columns of 
the Doric order, and the top of the building is 
adorned with the ftatues of Homer, Virgil, Thu- 
cydides, and the nine mufes. The eaft part of 
the building is appropriated chiefly to the printing 
of bibles and common-prayer books. ~ There are 
alfo in this ftruture particular rooms for a letter- 
founder, and others for rolling-prefles, where the 
Oxford almanacks and other pieces are printed 
from engravings on copper-plates. 
~ We fhall conclude our account of this city and 
univerfity, with a concife view of the religious 
foundations which flourifhed here in times of po- 
pery. 

About the year 730 Didanus, a petty king in 
thefe parts, is faid to have founded a nunnery at 
Oxford, dedicated to St. Mary and All Saints, 
which at firft confifted of twelve religtous virgins 
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of soble birth, under the government of his daugh- 
ter Fridefwide, who was interred here, and after- 
terwards canonized for a faint, whence this con- 
vent, in courfe of time, was dedicated to her 
memory, and generally called by her name. This 
_ houfe flourifhed many years, and was made ufe of 
as a fanctuary, which at length occafioned its de- 
ftruction. Itis faid, that king Ethelred being un- 
able to expel the Danes, who opprefled his fub- 
jeCts in a terrible manner, he determined to have 
them maffacred, appointing the 13th of Novem- 
ber in the year 1002 for the execution of that 
bloody work. Oxford was as forward in perpe- 
trating this cruelty as any other place ; when fe- 
veral Danes flying for refuge into St. Fridefwide’s 
church, the enraged populace fet it on fire, and 
not only burnt the Danes, but the library and all 
the coftly ornaments. King Ethelred, who was 
at Oxford at the fame time, rebuilt the church 
foon after, as appears by his charter, dated in the 
year 1004, wherein he mentions the Danifh flaugh- 
ter. After this it was fucceffively in the pofleffion 
of the fecular canons, monks, priefts, and regu- 
Jar canons of the order of St. Auftin, and conti- 
nued in being till it was diflolved by pope Clement 
the Seventh, at the inftance of Cardinal Wolfey, 
when its annual revenues were valued at 224]. 4s. 
8d. Upon the cite of this monaftery, Chrift- 
chureh college, as we have already intimated, 
was founded, and partly endowed by its revenues. 
Here was an hofpital in the reign of king 
John, dedicated to St. John Baptift, confiftmg 
of a mafter, and feveral brothers and fitters : 
king Henry the Third new founded, or at heaft 
rebuilt it, laying the firft ftone himfelf in the 
year 1233. King Henry the Sixth gave the 
mafter and brethren leave to give up, and convey 
this houfe and all the eftates belonging to it to 
| William 
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William Wainfleet, bifhop of Winchefter, who 
on, or near the fate of it, laid the foundation of 
Magdalen college. | 

The Dominican friars, on their coming to Eng 
land in 1221, repaired toOxford, where Ifabel de 
Bulbec, widow to Robert, earl of Oxford, gave 
them ground in St. Edward’s parifh, where they 
built a houfe and chapel; but about forty years 
after, they removed to a fittle ifland in St. Ebb’s 
parifh, near the water gate, given them by king 
Henry the Third, where they continued till the 
diflolution. 

The Francifcan friars came to Oxford in 1224, 
and likewife fettled in St. Ebb’s parifh, in houfes 
afligned them by Richard le Mercer, Richard le 
Miller, Thomas Walongs, and others. 

St. Mary’s college confifted of regular canons of 
the order of St. Auguftin, and was appropriated 
to the ftudy of the canons of the feveral abbies of 
that order in England. Henry the Sixth, by his 
letters patent, dated in 1435, granted them lands 
in the city of Oxford, where they built a houfe, 
and added to it feveral buildings, many of which 
are now ftanding. ‘he revenues of this college 
were little, if any at all, the canons being main- 
tained by the great abbies of their own order. 

The friars eremites of St. Auguftin, wete 
empowered by the pope to fettle in any country 
whatever; upon which they came to London, 
and afterwards to Oxford, where hiring an ob- 
fcure houfe, they had foon an opportunity of dif- 

tinguifhing themfelves by their learning. They 
afterwards, in 1268, obtained leave to build a 
houfe and chapel, and thefe. they rendered very 
beautiful ftructures. They had their fchools for 
divinity and philofophy, and many extraordinary 
men proceeded from them, They had feveral be- 
nefactors, and after the diffolution, the fite and 

ground 
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ground were fold, and the materials of the build- 
ing carried off ; but ‘in:the reign of king James 
the Firft, Wadham — was built on the {pot 
where it ‘ftood. 

In one of ‘the iflets blade by the river Thames, 
called Ofeney iflands, an abbey of recular canons 
of St. Auguftin was founded by Robert D’Oyley, 
with the confent.of Editha his wife, in the year 
1129. The houfe at its: firft ereion was but 
ordinary, but in the following ages, by the. affiit- 
ance of feveral benefactors, it became an abbey, 
and according to fome authors, was fecond to 
none in England. It was furrendered to Henry 
the Eighth after it had flourifhed four hundred 
and ten years, when the revenues’ were va- 
lued at 6541. a year by Dugdale; but at 7561. 
by Speed. \ Upon the erection of the new bifhop- 
ric by Henry the Eighth in 1542, this abbey was 
changed into a cathedral church, dedicated to 
Chrift and the Virgin Mary, in which were fet- 
tled a dean and fix prebendaries, who were the 
chapter of the bifhop of Oxford; but this efta- 
blifhment continued only three or four years ; for, 
in 1546, the convential church of St. Fridef- ~ 
wide, then called King Henry the Eighth’s col- 
lege, was made the cathedral, and called, Chrift- 
church, 

In the year 1225 the Carmelite friars firft fet= 
tled inthiscity, in a houfe given them by Nicho- 
Jas de Molis, fome time governor of Oxford. caf- 
tle, on the ground'where Worcefter college now 
ftands ; but fixty years after, king Edward the 
Second gave to twenty-four of. thefe friars a royak 
palace, called Beaumont, built by king Henry 
the Firft, in the north part of the .city, ware 
they continued till the diffolution.. : 

‘The friars of penance, or fackcloth,. cameinto 
England 1 in 1259, and -to Oxford in. 12625 where 


they 
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they obtained a fmall {pot of ground without the | 
weft gate, on which they built a houfe and cha- 
pel. ‘They afterwards purchafed alittle field with 
money given them for that purpofe; but this or- 
der being abolifhed in 1307, and their pofleffions 
coming into the king’s hands, he gave them to 
the Francifcans, who demolifhed all the buildings. 

Recoley, by fome called North-Ofeney, was 
an abbey of Ciftercian monks inthe fuburbs of Ox- 
ford, feated among pleafant groves, watered PY 
rivulets. It was founded in 1281 by Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, who endowed it with lands and 
tenements. It had feveral other benefactors, and 
at the diffolution had twenty-one monks, Part of 
this houfe, together with the refectory, was ftand- 
ing in the year 1720, At the diffolution its reve- 
nues were valued at 174]. a year. It was after- 
wards given to the dean and canons of Chrift- 
church, | 

On the fouth fide of the ftreet, without the Eaft- 
gate, Edmund, earl of Cornwall, founded a 
{mall houfe and chapel in the year 1291, for the 
‘Trinitarian friars of the redemption of captives; 
in which, and in a chapel dedicated to the Trini- 
ty, within Eaft-gate, the brethren of this order, 
and feveral poor fcholars, who lived upon alms, 
continued till near the time of the general. diflo- 
lution, | | 

The Crouched friars had, in a place called 
Grantpount, near Broadgate-hall, a houfe given 
them in the reign of Edward the Firft, by Rich- 
ard Cary, mayor of the city; but about the year © 
1348, they procured a houfe and chapel near St. 
Peter’s church in the eatft. 

About a mile eaftward of the city, there is yet 
in being a {mall hofpital, dedicated to St. Bartho- 
lomew, as ancient as the reign of king Henry the 
Pirft. It formerly confifted of a mafter, who was 

a prieft, 
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a prieft, avclerk, fix infirm or teprous brethretty 
andtwoin-health, to takecare of the houfe. In 
1328 king Edward the Third gave it to Oriel col- 
lege, upon condition of maintaining in it a-chap- 
dain and-eight :poor brethren. 


dn this city were born ‘the following eminent 
perfons diftinguifhed by their learning. 

Thomas Cooper, a learned bifhop of the -fix- 
‘teenth century, was'born, aboutthe year 15175 
in the cityof Oxford, and educated in the unt- 
verfity of that place, where he took ithe degrees 
in-arts, phyfic, and divinity. As he was.a wea- 
lous proteftant, he followed the practice of phyfic 
during the dangerous reign of queen Mary; but, 
on the acceffion-of queen Elizabeth, returned to 
the ftudy of divinity, and became a moft eloquent 
and popular preacher. His firft ftation in the 
church was that of dean of Chrift-church in Ox- 
ford, from whence he rofe to the deanery of Glou- 
cefter, to the feeof Lincoln, and, laft:of all, to 
the rich bifhopric of Winchefter, which ‘he held 
till his death. He expired on the roth of April, 
1594, and was interred in the cathedral of Win- 
- @hefter. Befides fome fermons, and other {mall 
tracts, che:compiled a Chronicle and a Latin Diéti- 
onary. 

Thomas Harriot, the firft invertor of the way 
of Notation now univerfally ufed in Algebra, was 
born and bred at Oxford, where he diftinguifhed | 
himfelf particularly by his knowledge in the ma- 
thematics. His firft patronamong the great was 
the famous Sir Walter Raleigh, who fent him to 
his new colony of Virginia, where Mr. Harriot 
made a‘map of the country. Upon his return to 
Eingland, he was introduced to the acquaintance 
wf Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, who 
gave him a penfion ‘of -one. hundred and twenty 

pounds 
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pounds ayear, and kept-an open'table for him, 
and fome other of his mathematical friends in the 
Tower, where his lordfhip was then imprifoned. 
In a little time after the death of Raleigh, Mr. 
Harriot was feized with a-cancer in’his Itp, which 
put a period 'to’his life on the 2d of duly, 1621. He 
left behind him feveral works in manufcript, none 
of which have been printed excepthis Artis Analy~ 
ticae Praxis, &e. the fubftance of which was'bor- 
rowed by Des Cartes, and for a long’time paffed 
upon the world as the invention of that gentle- 
man ; but it was afterwards ‘reftored ‘to its right 
owner. 

William Chillingworth, a learned writer and 
eminent divine of ‘the feventeenth century, was 


the fon of Mr. William Chillingworth, citizen, 


and fome time mayor of Oxford ; and was born 
in the parifh of St. Martin in ‘that city, in the 
month of O€tober, 1602. Having reccived the 
rudiments of claffical learning at a private fchool, 
he was admitted a fcholar of Trinity college, 
Oxford, where he took ‘the degrees of mafter and 
bachelor‘of arts, and in 1628 was made fellow of 
his ‘college. ‘About this time, by the arts and in- 
finuations of the famous Jefuit, John Fifher, he 
was unhappily converted tothe ‘Romifh religion, 
and perfuaded to retire to ‘the Jefuits college at 
Douay: ‘but, at ‘the earneft ‘interceflion of Dr. 
Laud, then bifhop of London, he returned foon 
after to his native country ; ‘and ‘having examined 
with greater care, the points controverted between 
the Papifts and the Proteftants, he embraced once 
more the reformed dodétrines. This engaged ‘him 
in a literary war with feverdl Roman-Catholics, 
over whom, in the opinion of moft men, he al- 
ways obtained the victory; and his triumph was 
rendered complete ‘by a piece, ‘which ‘he publifhed 
in 1637, intitled, the Religion of ‘Prote/tants a fafe 

way 
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way to Salvation. .But, notwithftanding his re 
turn tothe Englifh church, he had ftill fome diffi- 
culty with regard to the fubfcription of the thir- | 
ty-nine articles; and this prevented him, at leatt, 
for fome time, from receiving any ecclefiaftical 
preferment: but having at laft overcome his fcru- 
ples, and confented to fubfcribe, he was promoted 
to the chancellorfhip of the church of Sarum, 
with the prebend of Brixworth in Northampton- 
fhire annexed. Upon the breaking out of the ci- - 
vil war he adhered to the royal caufe, and attended 
his majefty at the fiege of Gloucefter in 1642, 
when obferving the foldiers in want of materials 
to carry on their attacks, he propofed making en- 
gines, inimitation of the Roman Teffudines cum 
pluteis, in order to ftorm the place; but, before 
his propofal could be put in execution, the fiege 
was fuddenly raifed by the earl of Effex. Soon 
after he was taken prifoner, among other royalifts, 
in Arundel caftle; and being conveyed to Chichef- 
ter, he died there, January the 30th, 1644, and 
was.interred in the cathedral of that city. His 
works are numerous and well known; and are 
no lefs efteemed for perfpicuity of ftyle, than 
force of reafoning. 

Edward Pocock, one of the greateft mafters of 
Oriental learning in the feventeenth century, was 
born, November the 8th, 1604, in the city of 
Oxford, and educated in the univerfity of that 
place. He applied himfelf early to the ftudy of the 
eaftern lancuages ; and in this hé made fo confide- 
rable a proficiency, that, before he had attained 
to the twenty-fixth year of his age, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Englifh factory at Alep- 
po. There he refided for the fpace of fix years ; 
during which, all the time he could fpare from 
the duties of his office, was employed either in ~ 
perfecting himfelf in the Arabic tongue, or in 
collea- 
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colleting Greek and Oriental manufcripts for 
Dr. Laud, then bifhop of London, who had. gi- 
ven him a commiffion for that purpofe. Return- 
ing to his native country in 1636, he was nomi- 
nated by Dr. Laud, then archbifhop of Canterbu- 
ry, to read the Arabic lecture, which that primate 
had founded at Oxford. Ina little more than a 
year after he fet out once more for the eaft ; and 
arriving at Conftantinople, employed himfelf as 
formerly in collecting coins and curious manu- 
{cripts. Having compleated his colleétion, he 
returned by the way of Paris, and was there in- 
troduced to the famous Hugo Grotius, whom he 
acquainted with his. defign of tranflating into A- 
rabic that author’s excellent treatife concerning 
the truth of the Chriftian Religion. Grotius ve- 
ry readily aflented to the propofal, and at the fame 
time authorized him to make fuch alterations and 
improvements in the original as he fhould think 
proper. In 1648, he was appointed by the king™ 
(then a prifoner in the Ifle of Wight) profeffor 
of Hebrew, and prebendary of Chrift-church 
Oxford; and this grant was foon after confirmed 
by the committee of both houfes: but refufing 
to take the Engagement, he was, in 1650, eject- 
ed from thefe preferments, though re-inftated in 
them again at the time of the reftoration. This 
great event he furvived above thirty years, and 
dying September the roth, 1691, in his eighty- 
feventh year, was interred in one of the north 
ifles adjoining to the choir in the cathedral of 
Chrift church. His learning, which was great, 
was his fmalleft recommendation. His piety, 
probity, meeknefs and humanity, fecured him the 
love of all his contemporaries, and have made his 
name to be mentioned by them in the moft en- 
dearing expreffions. His works are numerous, 
and greatly efteemed by thofe who are converfant 

in 
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in the Oriental languages, His Arabic Proverbs, 
amounting to fix thoufand, his Spectmen Hiftoriae 
Arabum, and his Porta M4of: off sy are the moft con- — 
fiderable, He was likewife concerned-in: the edi- 
tion of the Polyglott Bible, and wrote commen- 
taries upon the Minor Prophets. 

William D’ Avenanty,. poet laureat in in reigns: 
of Charles the Firlt: and: Charles the Second, was 
born in Oxford in the year 1605. His father, 
Mr. John D’Avenant, a vintner of that place, 
was aman, it is faid of a:very: peaceable difpof- 
tion, and his mother a woman of great fpirit and 
beauty ; and as their houfe was much: frequented 
by the celebrated Shakefpeare, this gave occafion 
to a report, that the tragedian ftood in a nearer 
relation, than that of a: friend, to our author. 
Be this as it will,. young D?Avenant, having fi- 
nifhed: his -ftudies at the univerfity of his: native: 
place, was’ taken into the fervice,. firftof Frances, 
dutchefs of Richmond, and:afterwards: of Fulke 
Greville, lord Brooke, -who had himfelf: an: ex- 
cellent tafte for poetry. During his refidence in) 
the families of thefe two noble patrons, he wrote: 
feveral-_plays and poems; and upon'the death of 
Ben, Johnfon, in 1637, was appointed poet lau- 
reat, When'the civil wars:began he adhered. to. 
his fovereign, who conferred: upon: him the ho- 
nour of knighthood; and, after the ruin: of that 
prince’s affairs,. he retired to Paris, where he 
wrote his: Gondibert. ‘There too he formed a. 
{cheme for carrying over to Virginiaa confiderable 
number of artificers, efpecially weavers; but/he 
had no fooner fet {ail with-his fmall woman than 
he was feized by the fhips of the Englifh parliament, 
and carried’ prifoner, firft to the “Tfle of Wight, 
and thence to the Tower of London. For fome 
time he was thought to be in the moft imminent 
danger; but at length his life was-happily. faved, 

and 
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and even his liberty reftored, by the powerful.me-: 
diation-of the celebrated poet Milton. Reduced,, 
however, to very low circumftances,. he began to, 
bethink himfelf how he might. repair them; and; 
as he knew that a-play-houfe was-utterly incon- 
fiftent with the fandétity of, thofe times, he opened: 
an opera for mufic and declamation.. Thefe ope- 
ras were foon after fucceeded by, other reprefenta- 
tions of a more dramatic nature; and upon the 
reftoration of king Charles the Second, Sir Wil- 
liam D’Avenant was placed at, the head of the 
duke’s company of players; who acted in the 
Cock-pit in, Drury-Lane, ‘This-return. of his 
good fortune he furvived about eight years, and, 
dying April the 7th, 1668, was interred in Weft- 
minfter-abbey, where, in imitation of Ben John- 
{on’s humorous epitaph, the following infcription 
was engraved on his temb-ftone, O. Rere Sir Wil- 
liam D?’ Avenant ! 

Aathony Wood,. or Anthony a Wood, was; 
defcended.of a genteel family, and: born Decem- 
ber the 17th,, 1632, at Oxford, where he was al- 
fo educated. Naturally of a ftudious and con- 
templative turn of mind, and indeed, in: the 
ftricteft fenfe of the word Hellus Librorum, he de- 
voted himfelf entirely.to the purfuits of literature, 
In 1660 he began to colleét materials for his Hi/~ 
toria’S Antiquitates Univerfitatis Oxonienfis, which 
was publifhed in 1674. He fold: the copy to the 
univerfity for a hundred pounds, It was original- 
ly written in Englifh, but tranflated into Latin 
by another hand, underthe infpection of Dr. Fell. 
He afterwards compiled his thenae Oxonienjes, 
which made its appearance in 1691. Upon the 
publication of this work, he was attacked by the 
univerfity, on account of fome reflections he had’ 
thrown upon Edward, earl of Clarendon, lord 
high-chancellor of England, and chancellor of 

Oxford. 
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Oxford. Ale was likewife animadverted upon by 
bifhop Burnet, in a letter which that prelate 
wrote to the bifhop of Litchfield and Coven- 
try. This occafioned Mr. Wood’s writing his 
Vindication, &c. in 1693. He furvived this peri- 
od about two years, dying in the end of October, 
1695. The difeafe, which carried him off, was 
a total fuppreffion of urine. 

At LirTLemorgE, or LipmMore, a village near 
Ghord; was a Benedictine nunnery, founded by 
fome of the predeceffors of Henry the Third, and 
dedicated to, St. Mary and St. Nicholas. This 
was one of the {mall convents fuppreffed by the 
pope’s bull in 1524, and given to cardinal Wol- 
fey, towards founding his new college at Oxford, 
called Chrift-church. Its revenues at its fuppref- 
fion were valued at 331. 6s. 8d. a year. 

- At SrupLey, fix miles north-eaft of Oxford, 
af on the borders of Buckinghamfhire, Bernard 
de St. Walerico, about the middle of the reign of 
king Henry the Second, built and endowed a pri- 
ory for Benediétine nuns, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, which, at the time of the fuppreffion, was 
valued at\about 821. a year, by Dugdale; but at 
1021. by Speed. 

Gopstow, a village two miles north of Ox- 
ford, was once remarkable for a priory of Bene- 
dicing: nuns, founded by a rich widow named | i= 
ditha, who became the firft abbefs in 1138. Fair 
Rofamond, the daughter of Walter, lord Clifford, 
was a nun in this houfe, and. was greatly famed 
for ‘her beauty. At the folicitation of Henry the 
Second, fhe left the nunnery, and was taken to 
Woodftock, as has been already mentioned. Part 
of the church is ftill ftanding, and more particu- 
larly the tower; but all the reft is down, except 
a very {mall part of the walls. Of thefe ruins we 


have given an engraved view. ‘This priory was 
valued 
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valued at the fuppreffion at 2741. a year, by Dug- 
dale; but at 3201. by Speed. | 

A few miles horth-eaft of Oxford is OrrMoor, 
a low level ground, frequently overflowed in the 
winter. A fmall Ciftercian monaftery was built 
upon it, and named Otteley, from an adjacent 
wood ; but its low fituation rendering it difagree- 
~ able to the monks, it was removed by Alexander, 
bifhop of Lincoln, to Thame, where he erected 
another for them in his park. | 

At Tempite-Cow ey, a little to.the fouth-eaft 
of Oxford, queen Maud, the wife of king Ste- 
phen, gave the manor of the village to the knights 
templars, who built a houfe of their order upon 
it, in which was a preceptor and brethren, who 
afterwards removed to Sandford near Oxford, the 
manor of which place was given to the templars 
by Sir Thomas de Sandford, in the reign of 
Richard the Firft, or king John. After the diffo- 
lution of this order, it became the chief refidence 
of a preceptor, and brethren of the knights hof- 
pitallers. 

From Oxford a road leads eight miles north by 
weft to WoopsrTock, which is fo called from 
the Saxon Wudeftoc, which fignifies a woody 
place. It has been a royal feat, and here king 
Alfred tranflated Boetius de Confolatione Philofo- 
phiae. In the time of king Ethelred, it was fo 
confiderable a place, that he called a parliament 
here. After the conqueft Henry the Firft took 
great delight in the palace of this town, made fome 
additions to the buildings, and enclofed the park 
with a ftone wall, In this palace Henry the Se- 
cond refided, when Rice, prince of Wales, came 
in the year 1163, to do homage to that king and 
his fon. But what renders this place moft famous, 
is a labyrinth built by that prince, called Rofa- 
mand’s bower, with a houfe in it, to fecrete his 
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concubine Rofamond Clifford, from Eleanor his 
queen; but there are now no traces, either of the 
palace or bower. In this palace the princefs Eli- 
zabeth, afterwards queen, was for fome time kept 
prifoner. | 

The town of Woodftock is governed by a may- 
or, a recorder, four aldermen, and fixteen com- 
mon-councilmen, and fends two members to par- 
liament, who are eleCled by the burgefles and frees 
men, who amount to about four hundred in num- 
ber. The ftreets are well paved, and there are 
here very good inns. The inhabitants have a ma- 
nufacture of f{teel chains for watches, and other 
things in polifhed fteel ; they are alfo famous for 
wafh-leather gloves, which are efteemed the beft in 
England; but the number of hands employed in 
each of thefe articles is very inconfiderable. In the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, Richard Cromwell, ci- 
tizen of London, founded a {chool here, and there 
are alfo three alms-houfes. The town has a_ 
market on Tuefdays, and five fairs, held on the 
25th of March, and the Tuefdayin Whitfun-week, 
for all forts of cattle; and the Tuefday after the 
y{t of November, and on the 2d of Oétober, for 
cheefe, and all forts of cattle; and on the 37th 
of December, for cheefe and hogs. 

The honour and manor of the town and hun- 
dred of Woodftock were, in the reign of the late 
queen Anne, fettled by parliament upon John 
Churchill, duke of Marlborough, who command- 
ed the army of the grand alliance, formed by 
Great-Britain, Holland, Portugal, and other pow- 
ers, againft France and Spain ; and upon his de- 
fcendants male and female, as a monument of nae 
tional gratitude for his bravery and conduct; and 
a palace was alfo erected for him at the public 
expence, inavery delightful fituation, about half 
a mile diftant from Woodfteck, which, to com- 

memorate 
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wacmorate the important victory he obtained over 
the French and Bavarians at Blenheim, was call- 
ed Blenheim-houfe. It was built by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and though a heavy building, like the 
reft of that architect’s perfermances, muft be ac- 
knowledged to be a magnificent ftructure. On 
entering the firft grand hall, which is one of the 
fineft in. England, every perfon of tafte is difguft- 
ed at its dimenfions, it being fifty-three feet long, 
forty-four broad, and fixty high; this extraordi- 
nary height has a difagreeable effect, from its take 
ing off the appearance of largenefs in the area at 
bottom. In the center is the faloon door, and 
on each fide, fome very large and magnificent co- 
lumns, in a good tafte and proportion ; and over 
them is a gallery in a grand ftyle. The faloon 
has the fame defect with refpect to height, it be- 
ing forty-four feet long, thirty-three broad,- and 
forty-five high. The door-cafes are of marble, 
and exceeding magnificent. On the left is a fuit 
of rooms, as a drawing-room, twenty-eight fee 
fquare, adorned with piCtures, by Rubens, as the 
Holy Family, the Roman Charity, the Virgin 
and child, their flight into Egypt, the offerings of 
the wife men, in which the old men’s heads are 
exceeding fine, Lot driven out of Sodom, our 
Saviour bleffling the children, Paracelfus, wonder- . 
fully fine, and pope Gregory. ‘The breakfaft 
room is twenty-four feet {quare, and adorned with 
fine pictures of Silenus and Andromeda, and three 
very fine ones by Rembrandt, of the woman taken 
in adultery, the circumcifion, and aa old man, 
The library is a hundred and eighty feet in length, 
forty-three broad in the middle, and thirty at each 
end. ‘This is one of the nobleft rooms of the 
kind in England ; it isadorned with marble pilaf- 
ters, and at one end isa very fine ftatue of queen 
Anne, in white marble, by Rytbrack, Some of 
, } the 
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the apartments are hung with exceeding fine Bruf- 
fel’s tapeftry, containing the hiftory of the great 
duke’s campaigns. Among the other pictures, in 
this palace, are the Loves of the gods, by Titian ; 
a prefent from the king of Sardinia; feveral large 
pieces, by Rubens, particularly that celebrated 
one of himfelf, his wife, and child; and here is 
a gallery, the cieling of which is painted by la 
Guerre, and the other parts by Sir James Thorn- 
hill. There is an afcent to this palace, from the 
town of Woodftock, over a bridge of one arch, 
which isa hundred and ninety feet in diameter, 
and coft 20,0001. Over a pediment, in the front 
of the houfe, is a fine marble buft of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, bigger than the life, taken from the 
gate of the citadel of Tournay. ‘The gardens, 
which contain above a hundred acres, are well] 
laid out, having fine walks, groves and vittas, 
terminated by fome remarkable objects in the 
neighbouring country. Several additions were 
made to this villa after the duke’s death, by his 
dutchefs ; particularly a triumphal arch at the en- 
trance from Woodftock, and an obelifk in the 
chief avenue of Woodftock park, on which is 
infcribed an elegant fummary of the duke’s ations 
and charaéter, wrote by the late Dr. Hare, who 
had been his grace’s chaplain, and was afterwards 
raifed tothe fee of Chichefter. “The duke’s def- 
cendants are obliged, by way of homage, for the 
tenure of this manor, to prefent annually a ftand- 
ard tothe fovereign on the fecond of Auguft, the 
anniverfary of the victory of Blenheim. 

Four miles fouth of Woodftock is Ensuam, a 
village feated among delightful meadows. Notice 
has been taken of it in the moft early times, and 
in king Etheldred’s charter, it is termed a famous 
place. Cutholf the Saxon, firft took it from the 
Britons, and Aethelmare, earl of Devonthire, 
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treed and endowed a Benediétine abbey here, 
before the year 1005, which he dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, St. Bendedict, and All-Saints. It 
was repaired by Henry the Firk, and had after- 
wards many benefactors. In the year 1539, it 
was furrendered to Henry the Eighth, when its 
revenues was valued at 4411. 12s. 2d. ayear, af- 
ter which it belonged to the earl of Derby. ‘The 
ruins of this ftructure, of which we have given an 
engraved view, fhew that it was a moft magnif- 
cent edifice; for the front, which is ftill ftanding, 
is pretty entire, and it has two fine towers with 
battlements on the top. 

A fmall diftance to the fouth of Woodftock, 
and about three miles to the north-eaft of Tne 
fham, are the villages of BEGBpRook and Bia- 
DEN, which are only remarkable for an old forti- 
fication, commonly called the Round-caftle, which 
ftands near Begbrook-church, though it is in the 
parifh of Bladen. Here is a paflage under ground 
down to the river Chirwell ; but upon what ac- 
count it was built, hiftorians are filent. In the 
quarries here is a gritty fort of oker, fometimes 
feen in the feams of the rocks, and fometimes in 
the body of the ftone. ~~ 

‘Ten miles to the eaftward of Woodftock, and | 
thirteen miles north by eaft of Oxford, is Bices- 
TER, or BissETER, by the Saxons called Birn- 
cefter, a town feated on the road from Oxford to 
Buckingham. It is a long, ftrageling place, with 
a church, a meeting-houfe, and a free-fchool. It 
is remarkable for its excellent malt-liquor, and 
has a market on Fridays, and four fairs, held on 
the Friday in Eafter-week, the firft Friday in 
June, the 5th of Auguft, and the 13th of De- 
cember, for horfes, fheep, fwine, wool, toys, 
&c. Dr. Plot informs us, that a Danifh {pur was 
found in this town, which he confiders as a proof 
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thatthe Daneshad been here, and particularly, that 
the battle between king Ethelred, and his brother Al- 
fred, againft the Danes, was fought near this town. 

At Bicefter Gilbert Baffet, baron of Hed- 
dington, built a monaftery in the year 1182, for 
a prior, and eleven Black canons, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and St. Eadburgh, which was va- 
Jued at the fuppreffion at 1471]. 2s. 1od. per an- 
num ; and in 1355, a licenfe was granted to Ni- 
cholas Jurdan, hermite, warden of a chapel here, 
dedicated to St. John Baptift, to found an hofpi- 
tal in this town for poor and infirm people, to 
be dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. John 
Baptift, and to purchafelands for endowing it, to: 
the value of 5 1. a year, but it does not appear that 
this defign was ever carried into execution. 

At the diftance of about a mile and a half to 
the fouth of Bicefter, are the ruins of ALCHES- 
TER, which in the Saxon language fignifies an 
old caftle. It is feated on the Roman confular 
way, called Akeman-ftreet, in a common belong- 
ing tothe inhabitants of Wendlebury, a neigh- 
bouring village, and every one has a {mall part of 
it to plow up. ‘The hufbandmen told Dr. Stuke- 
ley, that they frequently break their ploughsagainft 
foundations of hewn ftone and brick. An infinite 
number of coins have been found here, and they 
have alfo found images, and many other antiqui- 
ties. “The city was fenced round with a bank and 
ditch, which are ftill vifible, though both are 
greatly changed by the plough. ‘Fhe little brook 
that runs through the ditch on the fouth fide, ori- 
ginally e€ncompaffed the city, and the fides of the 
city faced the four cardinal points. ‘There are 
ftill the traces of a ftreet that pafled through the 
middle of the city from fouth to north, and ano- 
ther {treet crofled the contrary way. Great foun- 


dations have likewife been found all round the 
fields, 
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fields, and on the weft fide is an artificial mount, 
called Caftlehill, which is full of Roman bricks, 
ftones and foundations. 

Near ArRDLEY, a village three miles north-weft 
of Bicefter, was an ancient caftle, the ruins of 
which are ftill to be feen in alittle wood on the 
weit fide of the town. It is thought to have flou- 
rifhed in the time of king Stephen, and to have 
been one of the eleven hundred new built caftles 
he is faid to have demolifhed. 

We fhall now proceed back to Woodftock, and 
from thence to WHITNEY, or WITNEY, a very 
ancient town fixty-three miles north-weft of Lon- 
don. It was well known before the conqueft : 
Edward the Second made it a free borough, and it 
fent members to parliament ; but this privilege 
ceafed in the thirty-third year of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third. It chiefly confifts of one ftreet 
about amile long, and is remarkable for its wool- 
Jen manufactory, which confifts of what is called 
Kerfey-pieces, coarfe bear-fkins, and blankets, 
‘The two firft they make for the North-American 
market, vaft quantities being fent to New York 
and up the river St. Lawrence. “This is the prin- 
cipal town in England for blanketing. ‘The f- 
neft blankets, which rife in price to 3]. a pair, 
are exported to Spain and Portugal; but allare firft 
fent to London in broad-wheel waggons. ‘The 
fineft wool they work comes from Herefordfhire 
and Worcefterfhire, and the coarfeft from Lin- 
colnfhire. ‘There are at prefent above five hun- 
dred weavers in the town, who work up feven 
thoufand packs of wool annually, and no lefs than 
three thoufand perfons are employed in carding and 
fpinning. ‘The blankets are fcoured in mills e- 
reCted for that purpofe on the river Windrufh, the 
water of which, from a peculiar obfterfive nitrous 
quality, is very fit for this ufe, The town Is very 
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populous, and has an hofpital for fix poor bfan- 
ket-makers widows; with a. free-fchool founded * 
and endowed by Mr. Henry Box, a drugevt in 
London, with a fine library adjoining to it : the 
grocer’s company in London are the governors of 
this {chool, and its vifitors the members of Oriel 
college, Oxford. Here isalfo a fchool for twelve 
poor children founded in 1723, by John Hollo- 
way; anda perfon named Blake has made fuch an 
addition, that thirty children are now taught in 
it. Whitney hasa marketon Thurfdays, and three 
fairs, heldon Thurfday in Eafter-week, andthe 2gth 
of June, for all forts of cattle, and on the 23d of 
November, for cheefe and cattle of all forts. 
At Coces, near Whitney, was an alien pri- 
ory of Black friars, fubordinate to the abbey of 
the Trinity at Fifcamp in Normandy, who feem 
to have been placed here by the anceftors of Ma- 
nafler Arfic, lord of the barony of this place, be- 
fore the year 1103. : : 
‘Two miles and a half north-weft of Whitney 
is Minster Love, where was a priory belong- 
ing to the abbey of St. Mary de Ibreio in Nor- 
mandy. At firft it was the eftate of Roger de 
Cheney, but was afterwards bought by the family 
of the Lovels, whence it was called Minfter Lo- 
vel; but Francis lord Lovel joining king Richard 
the Third in the battle of Bofworth field, was 
forced to fly, and upon the acceflion of Henry the 
Seventh, his eftate was feized, and with feveral 
others, were given to Jafper, duke of Bedford, 
half brother to king Henry the Sixth, but. was af- 
terwards again in the pofleffion of the lord Lovel. 
Seven miles to the fouth by weft of Whitney is 
Bampton, which is feated on a fmall river, 
that runs into the Thames or Ifis, and was a 
place of greater confequence before the conquett, 
than it is at prefent, It has a charity-fchool for 
twenty 
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’ twenty children, and a market on Wednefdays, » 
to which are brought in great quantities leathern 
jackets, gloves, breeches and ftockings, from 
Whitney and other neighbouring places, and pur- 
chafed for the peafants of Berkfhire, Wiltfhire, 
and Dorfetfhire. It-has a fair on the 26th of 
Auguft, for horfes and toys. 

John Philips, a moft elegant and ingenious 
poet, in the end of the feventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries, fon of Dr. Stephen 
Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was born, Decem- 
ber the 13th, 1676, at Bampton, and edu- 
cated firft at ~Winchefter-fchool, and afterward 
at Chrift-church in Oxford. His friends intend- 
ed him for the profeffion of phyfic, to which 
he was likewife led by his own inclination; and 
though he was prevented, by his infirm ftate of 
health, from purfuing that ftudy, he ever after 
retained for ita particular fondnefs. Having con- 
tracted an early acquaintance with the works of 
Homer and Virgil, as alfo with thofe of the cele- 
brated Milton; and having farther obferved how 
very freely as well as judicioufly the laft author has, 
in many places, imitated the two former, he re- 
folved himfelf to follow the fame example; and 
with what fignal fuccefs he executed his refoluti- 
on, the works he left behind him will remain an 
eternalmonument. JDiftinguifhed no lefs by the 
f{weetnefs of his temper and the fimplicity of his 
manners, than by the elegance of his tafte and the 
ftrength of his genius, he was beloved and efteem- 
ed by all his contemporaries ; and the lord Boling- 
broke, in particular, entertained him for’fome 
time in his family, and employed him in writing 
a poem on the famous battle of Blenheim. His 
Splendid Shilling had appeared a little before ; and 
his poern upon Cyder was publifhed foon after. He 
had Jikewife laid a plan for writing a poem upon 
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the refurreCtion, and the day of judgement; but 
this he did not live to execute ; for he died of a 
confumption, February the isth, 1708, in the 
thirty-fecond year of his age. His body was in- 
terred in the cathedral of Hereford ; but a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory ia Weftminfter 
abbey. 

From Bamptona road extends feven miles to 
BurrForb, which is featedon the banks of the 
river Windrufh, about feven miles to the weft of 
Whitney, and is the place where Cuthred, king 
of the Weft-Saxons, not being able to bear with 
the cruelty and bafe exactions of king Ethelbald, 
gave him battle, and took away his ftandard, on 
which was a golden dragon. Hence is fuppofed 
to have arifen an ancient cuftom of the inhabi- 
tants of this town carrying yearly an artificial dra- 
gon about the town, with great jollity, on Mid-~ 
fummer-Eve. This battle was fought in a field . 
near Burford, ftill called Battle-edge. Burford 
had a charter from king Henry the Second, and 
fill retains the appearance of a corporation, it 
having acommon feal, and being governed by two: — 
bailiffs and other officers, It has a great market 
on Saturdays, which is famous for faddles ; and 
on a heath near the town, called the Seven- 
Downs, there are frequent horfe-races. Burford 
has two fairs, held onthe sth of July, for horfes, 
Sheep, cows, and fmall ware ; and onthe 25th of 
September, for cheefeand toys Here wasa {mall 
priory or hofpital dedicated to St. John the Evan- 
velift, which was valued at the diffolution at 13}. 
€s. 6d. per annum. 

Peter Heylin, an Englifh divine and writer of 
the feventeenth century, was born, November 
the 29th, 1600, at Burford, and educated at 
Hart-hall in Oxford, where he took the degrees 
inarts and divinity. His firf{ attempts as an au- 
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thor, were in the dramatic way ; having wrote, 
while at college, a tragedy, called Spurius, 
which, though never printed, was fo well appro- 
ved, that it was acted in the apartments of the 
prefident of his hall. This piece procured him 
fo high a reputation, that he rofe, in a little time, 
to fome confiderable preferments in the church ; 
being appointed fucceilively one of the chaplains 
in ordinary to his majefty, rector of Hemingford 
in Huntingdonfhire, and prebendary of Weft- 
minfter : but of thefe, and indeed of all his fub- 
ftance, he was deprived during the civil wars ; but 
after the reftoration, he was again re-eftablifhed 
in his fpiritualities, and advanced, befides, to the 
fub-deanery of Weftminfter. He died May the 
8th, 1662, and was interred before his own ftall, 
within the choir of the abbey, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. His works are nu- 
merous, but not very valuable. His Cofmogra- 
phy is the moft efteemed. 

Lucius Carey, eldeft fon of Henry Carey, lord 
vifcount Folkland, was born, as is fuppofed, at 
Burford in Oxfordfhire, about the year 1610. He 
received his education in T'rinity college in Dub- 
Jin, and in St. John’s college in Cambridge. In 
his youth he was of a wild difpofition, and was 
even for fome exploits thrown into the Fleet, 
Acquiring, however, in the courfe of his travels, 
which he performed under the care of a very emi- 
nent tutor, a more folid and fedate turn of mind, 
he became a moft accomplifhed nobleman ; being 
a complete mafter of many of the ancient and mo- 
dern languages, and thoroughly verfed in every 
branch of polite literature, In the beginning of 
king Charles the Firft’s reign, he adhered to the 
parliament; but, upon the breaking out of the 
civil war, he went over to the king’s fide, being, 
at that time, amembcr of the privy-council, and 
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fecretary of ftate. He attended his majefty at the 
battle of Edgehill, where, though expofed to 
fome danger, he efcaped unhurt. But the firft: 
battle of Newbury proved fatal to him, The: 
morning before the action he called for a clean 
fhirt, and being afked the reafon of it, anfwered, 
<* that if he were flain in the engagement, they 
<¢ fhould not find his body in foul linen.” And 
when diffuaded by his friends, from going into 
the fight, as having no particular obligation to it, 
being no military officer, he faid; ** I am weary 
** of the times, and forefee much mifery to my 
<¢ country; but believe that I fhall be out of it 
“‘ ere night.” His prefage, unhappily, was but 
too fully verified. He was fhot in the belly with a 

mufquet-ball, and, falling from his horfe, his body 
was not found till next morning. ‘This event 
happened on the 20th of September, 1643. Ne- 
ver any man who engaged in a party (if adhering 
to his fovereign can deferve that name) was fo 
much beloved by .thofe of oppofite views. He 
wrote fome poems and fpeeches, with other tracts, 
which were afterwards publifhed. He likewife 
affifted the famous Mr, Chillingworth in compo- 
fing his book Of the Religion of Proteftants. 

CHARLBURY, nine miles north-eaft of Bur- 
ford, and between fix-and feven north-weft of 
Woodftock, had amarket, which is now gone to 
decay, but has four fairs, held on the 1ft of Ja- 
nuary, the fecond Friday in Lent, and the fecond 
Friday after the 12th of May (except it falls on 
a Friday, and then it is on the Friday following, ) 
for all forts of cattle, and on the 1oth of Odto- 
ber, for cheefe and cattle of all forts. 

Seven miles to the north by weft of Charlbury 
is Curpp1nG-Norton, which was a place of 
fome note in the time of the Saxons, from whom 
it received the name of Chipping, on account of 
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its having a market, the word Ceapan, from 
which Chipping is derived, fignifying to cheapen ; 
and it was thus named to diftinguifh it from ano~ 
ther town to the fouth-weft of Whitney, called 
Brife-Norton. In the reign of Edward the Firft, 
it fent members to parliament for one feffion, and 
for two in that of Edward the Third, but never 
fince. It has a corporation, and is governed by 
two bailiffs, who are empowered to hold a court, 
and to judge and determine all actions under the 
value of 41. Here is a handfome church, built - 
after a curious model, within which are many 
funeral monuments, that have brafs plates in- 
fcribed with the names of confiderable merchants,’ 
which is confidered as a proof, that it was once a 
place of great trade. On Chapel-heath near the 
town are annual horfe-races. Chipping-Norton 
has a market on Wednefdays, and feven fairs, 
held on the 7th of March, the 6th of May, the 
laft Friday of the fame month, the 18th of July, 
the ath of -September, the 8th of November, 
and the laft Friday in November, for horfes, 
cows, fheep, lambs, leather and cheefe. 

About three miles to the north of this town are 
ROLLRICK STONES, an ancient monument con- 
fifting of a circle of ftones, between thirty and 
forty paces in diameter. ‘ The talleft of thefe is 
about feven feet high; to the north of them is a 
fingle ftone, upwards of nine feet high; and about 
two furlongs to the eaftward are five others, the 
higheft of which is about nine feet in height. 
The common people here have a ridiculous tradi- 
tion, that thefe ftones were formerly men, whg 
were metamorphofed by a miracle; the higheft of 
them all, they call the king, becaufe he was to 
have been king of England, as they pretend, if 
he had once feen Long Compton, a little town to 
the eaftward, The five flanding by themfelves 

they 
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they maintain, were knights mounted on horfes 
back, andthe reft, the army. It is uncertain by 
whom thefe ftones were erected, or upon what 
eccafion. Some take them to be fepulchral mo- 
numents. Dr. Charleton conjectures, that they 
were intended for a memorial of the advancement 
of Rollo, a Danifh general, to the kingdom of 
England, by his army: but others, with greater 
probability, confider them as the remains of a 
temple of the Druids, like fome other circles of 
the fame kind in Cornwall. 

Now we are treating of thefe ancient monu- 
ments, it may be proper to obferve, that there 
are other ftones near the barrow at Stanton-Har- 
court, called the Devil’s Coits, which might be: 
fuppofed to be an appendage to the former, were 
they not at too great adiftance.. “They are about 
eight feet high and feven broad at the bafe ; but 
upon what account they were erected is uncertain. 
There is alfo a {tone about half a mile fouth-weft 
of Enfton-church, which tapers from a broad 
bottom ; and by it lie ftones of a fmaller fize.. 
‘There is likewife another near the road between 
Burford and Chipping-Norton, probably ere&ed 
for the fame purpofe as the two former ; and Dr, 
Plot fuppofes, that thefe fingle {tones were deities 
worfhipped by the ancient Britons. 

“About four miles to the weft of the Rollrick 
Stones are four fhire ftones, contiguous to each 
other, and each upon the boundary of the county 
in which it ftands; the feveral counties of Ox- 
fordfhire, Warwickfhire, Worcefterfhire, and 

_Glocefterfhire meeting in this fpot. 

Four miles to the north of Chipping- Norton 
is Hook-Norton, vulgarly called Hocs-Nor- 
TON, a village twenty miles north by weft of Ox- 
ford. . It wag thought to have been anciently a 
royal feat, aud is remarkable for a great victory 

obtained 
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ebtained here by the Danes over the Englifh, a+ 
bout the year 914, and it is probable that the bare 
rows in its neighbourhood were caft up at that 
time. Camden fays, that the inhabitants were 
formerly fuch clowns and churls, that to be born 
- at Hogs-Norton became a proverb to denote rude- 
nefs and ill-breeding. This village has two fairs,, 
held on the 2gth of June, and the 28th of No- 
vember, for horfes and cows. : 

At Cotp Norton, in this neighbourhood,. 
William Fitz-Allen, in the beginning of the reign 
of king Henry the Second, built an hofpital or 
priory of the order of St. Auguftine, dedicated 
to St. Mary, St. John the Evangelift, and St. 
Giles, which was diflolved in the eleventh year of 
king Henry the Seventh. 

At BRuERN, a village four miles fouth-weft of 
Chipping-Norton, was an abbey of Ciftercian 
monks, founded by Nicholas Baflet, in the year 
1147. Ithad feveral other benefactors, whofe gifts 
were confirmed to the monks byking John.. It was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at thediffolution 
its revenues were valued by Dugdale at 1341. ayear. 

Nine miles to the north-eaft of Hook-Norton 
is BANBURY, which is feated on the river Cher- 
well, 77 miles north-weft of London, 75 eaft- 
north-eaft of Briftol,and 17 north-weft of Bucking- 
ham. This is a very ancient town, and foon 
after the conquett, it wasftrengthened with a caf- 
tle, built by Alexander, then bifhop of Lincoln. 
It was made a borough in the firft year of queen 
Mary, by whofe charterit was governed by a bail- 
iff, twelve aldermen, and twelve burgefles ; but in 
the reign of king James |. it was made a mayor 
town with twelve aldermenand fix capital burgefles ; 
and it had anewcharter from king George I. in the 
year 1718, by which it is now governed bya mayor, 
a high fteward, a recorder, fix capital burgefles, 

thirty 
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thirty afliftants, a town-clerk, and a ferjeant at 
mace. ‘The town is pretty large, and its fituatiori 
very pleafant- and commodious, in the midft of 
rich meadows, whence the inhabitants make excel- 
lent cheefe. It has a handfome church and two 
meeting-houfes, afree-fchool, a work-houfe, and 
two charity-fchools for teaching and cloathing 
poor children, one for thirty boys, and the other 
for twenty girls. ‘This town is famous fora par= > 
ticular kind of cakes. In the civil warsa garri- 
fon was placed here, or rather inthe caftle, by the 
parliament. It was going to be befieged by the 
king, when hearing that the earl of Effex was at 
Keynton near Edgehill, he refolved to go and at- 
tack him. ‘The battle was fought the next day, 
but though the victory was doubtful, the king 
foon after took Banbury caftle, in which were 
eight hundred foot and atroop of horfe, half of 
whom took arms under his banner, and from thence 
he marched to Oxford. The town has a market 
on Thurfdays, and eight fairs, held on the hurf- 
day after January 17, for horfes, cows and fheep ; 
on the firft Thurfday in Lent, for horfes, cows, 
fheep and fifh ; on Afcenfion-Day, Corpus-Chrif- 
ti, June 13, and Auguft 12, for horfes, cows 
and fheep; on the ‘Fhurfday after OGtober 10, 
for hogs, cheefe and hiring fervants, and on the 
agth of October, for cheefe, hops and cattle. 

‘In or neat the town of Banbury. there was an 
hofpital before the reign of king John, confiftmg of 
a prior or matter, dedicated toSt. John, and feverak 
leprous brethren and fifters, whofe revenues at 
the diffolution were valued at15]. 1s. 10d. a 
year. Here is alfo faid to have been a college 
dedicated to St.Mary, which had a revenue, valued 
at the fuppreflion at 481. 6s. per annum. 

Near two miles to the fouth-weft of Banbury 
is BRouGHTON, a village in whichis acaftle, that 
was 
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was the manor-houfe belonging to the eftate of Sir 
William Wickham, Knt. who gave it in dower, 
with his daughter Margaret, to Sir William Fi- 
ennes, or Fines, lordSay and Sele. He was heir 
to Sir Thomas Fines, baron Say and Sele, and 
lord high treafurer of England, who was cruelly 
beheaded by a rebellious rabble in the reign of 
_ king Henry the Sixth. It continued the feat of 
this family for three hundred years, and after- 
wards, in the firft year of king James the Firft, the 
{tile and title of baron Say and Sele was gaath tes 
ed and recognized to Sir Richard Fines, and his 
heirs. ‘This eftate was lately in the poffeffion of 
colonel Twiffelden. ‘This cafile is in a very ru- 
ral fituation, and is pretty entire, though the outer 
walls are much decayed. Of this ftrucure we 
' have, for the fake of the curious reader, given an 
enoraved view. 

At WroxTon, avillage three miles north-weft 
of Banbury, was a priory of Auguftine canons, 
founded by Michael Belet, in the beginning of the 
reign of king Henry the Third, for the health of 
the fouls of Richard the Firft, and king John, as 
alfo for his own foul, and Lote of his family. It 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the fup- 
preffion had ten religious, whofe annual revenues. 
amounted to 781. 14s. 3d. 

Five miles to the north-eaft of Wroxton, and 
four miles tothe north of Banbury, is CLEYDon, the 
moft northern village in the county, noted for a 
{mall fpring that rifes in the ftreet, on the fouth 
fide of the village, and continues running all the 
year, but moft plentifully in the drieft weather. 
Here are likewife found the pyritae aureae, or the 
gold fire-ftone, and the yellow afteria, or ftar- 
itone. A little to the north-weft of this village 
are. three fhire-ftones ftanding near each other ; 3 
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one in Oxfordfhire, the other in Northampton~ 
fhire, and the third in Warwick hhire. 

At CiatTrercore, a village near Cleydon,. 
was a priory of Gilbertine monks, founded in the 
reign of king John, and dedicated to St. Leonard. 
‘Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, gave to 
this houfe, at his deceafe, the patronage of the 
church of Rothley in Warwickfhire. At the fup- 
preffion it had a prior, and four canons; and ac» 
cording to Dugdale was endowed with 341. 19s. 
rid. ayear. It is at prefent a large, but not a 
lofty ftru€ture, in the poffeffion of the family of 
the Cartwrights, who have converted it into a 
dwelling-houfe. 

We fhall now return to Banbury, from whence 
‘a road extends fix miles fouth to DEDDINGTONs 
which is fituated fixty-two miles north-weft of 
London, and had anciently a corporation. It 
fent members to parliament in the reigns of Ed- 
ward the Firft and Third, but never fince; how- 
ever, it is ftill a pretty large place, and had for- 
merly a caftle. Near it is a medicinal fpring, of 
which we have taken notice in defcribing the mi- 
neral waters of this county. Itis governed by a 
bailiff, and has a charity-fchool for fixteen boys, 
and as many girls, with a market on Tuefdays, 
and two fairs, held on the roth of Auguft, for 
horfes and cows ; and on the 22d of November, 
for horfes, cows and fwine. 

An ancient cuftom ufed by young men at mar- 
riages, was continued in the parifh of Dedding- 
ton, when Dr. Plot wrote his natural hiftory of 
the county. The bridegroom fet up a poft per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and placed acrofs the 
top of it a flender piece of timber, moveable upon 
a fpindle. At one end of this moveable piece was. 
faftened a board, and at the other a bag of fand. 
‘The young men who attended the bride and bride- 
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groom, being mounted on horfeback, with each 
a ftaff in his hand, in the manner of a lance, ran 
at the board, as knights formerly did at each other 
in tournaments ; and he that firft broke the board 
with his ftaff, in his career, received fome hono- 
rary prize: but this prize could not be obtained 
without fome danger to the adventurer ; for a& 
the crofs piece of timber, to one end of which 
the board was faftened, turned very freely upon its 
axis, a fmart blow upon the board brought the 
bag of fand, which hung at the other end, round 
with proportionable violence, from which the ri- 
der generally received a fmart ftroke upon his 
back, neck, or head, and was fometimes un- 
horfed, to the great diverfion of the fpectators. 

Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity college 
in Oxford, was born at this town’in the year 
1508. He received the firft rudiments of learn- 
ing at the free-fchool of Banbury in this coun- 
ty, and afterwards at Eton college; but whether 
heever ftudiedin either of our univerfities is uncer- 
tain. So early as the twenty-eighth year of his 
age he obtained the treafurerfhip of the court of 
augmentations, and was foon after appointed one 
of the vifitors for the diffolution of religious 
houfes ; and in thefe two offices, though he be- 
haved with great integrity, he yet found means to 
amafs a large fortune. This he afterwards, viz. 
in 1554, very generoufly expended in founding 
‘Trinity-college in Oxford, and endowing it with 
a competent revenue for the maintenance of one 
prefident, twelve fellows, and twelve fcholars ; 
which number has never, from that time to this, 
been either encreafed or diminifhed. He died at 
his Houfe in Clerkenwell, London, on the twen- 
ty-ninth day of January, 1558, and was buried 
in the church of St. Stephen’s Walbrook. 
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About three miles to the northward of Ded= 
dington is Mixton, a village which had a priory 
of Black friars, that was a cell to the monaftery of 
Abingdon in Berkfhire. . 


Befides the great men already mentioned, this 
county has produced many others, among whom 
are the following : 

Michael Drayton, a renowned poet in the end 
of the fixteenth and beginning of the feventeenth 
century, was born, as is fuppofed, in 1563, at 
Harfhull in this county, and educated either at 
Oxford or Cambridge. His love of poetry, it is 
faid, difcovered itfelf very early ; for even in the 
tenth year of his age, he exprefied, we are told, 
an extreme anxiety to know, what /range kind of 
creatures thefe poets were; and defired his tutor, 
that, if he could, he would make him, of all 
things, a poet. At what time, however, he be- 
gan to diftinguifh himfelf by his poetical compo- 
fitions is difficult to determine : certaimit is, that, 
in 1543, he publifhed a collection of his pafto- 
rals; and before the year 1598 his Barons Wars, 
his England’s Heroical Epifiles, his Downfall of 
Robert of Normandy, his Matilda, and his Gave/- 
ton, made their appearance. Upon the acceffion. 
of king James the Firft, he wrote a congratula- 
tory poem to that prince ; though he feems after- 
wards to have been very little fatished with the 
encouragement given by his majefty to the vota- 
ries of Apollo ; who, he plainly infinuates, were 
now much lefs refpeted than during the MJu/e- 
nurfing Maiden-reign, as he terms it, of queen E- 
lizabeth. In 1626 we find him ftiled, before a 
copy of his own verfes, Poet-Laureat ; an appel- 
lation, which appears to have been originally gi- 
ven to all eminent poets, and was not confined,, 
as it is at prefent, to his majefty’s fervant, known 
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by that title. Befides the works above-mentioned, 
he wrote the Battle of Agincourt; the Miferies of 
queen Margaret, Nymphidia, or the Court of the 
Fairies ; the Shepherd’s Serena, &c. and Poly-Ol- 
bion, his moft noted performance. He died in 
1631, and was buried in Weftminfter-abbey. 

Dudley Carleton, a younger fon of Anthony 
Carleton of Baldwin-Brightwell in Oxfordfhire, 
Efq; was born at that place onthe roth of March, 
1573. After finifhing his ftudies at Oxford, he 
came up to court, where he foon diftinguifhed 
himfelf by his political abilities. He acted as 
ambaflador, firft at Venice, then at the Hague, 
and afterwards at Paris; in all which places he 
acquitted himfelf with uncommon prudence. In 
1626, he was created, by king Charles the Firft, 
baron Carleton of Imbercourt in Surrey; and, 
about two years after, was advanced to the title 
of vifcount Dorchefter. He died the 15th of 
February, 1632, and was interred in Weltminf- 
ter-abbey. He publifhed feveral tracts, all of 
the political kind, 

Herbert Croft, an eminent divine, and a vene- 
rable prelate of the church of England, in the fe- 
venteenth century, was the third fon of Sir Her- 
bert Croft, and born at Great Milton in Oxford- 
fhire, O&ober the 18th, 1603. He ftudied for 
fome time at Chrift-Church in Oxford; but his 
father’s embracing the Roman Catholic religion, 
and becoming a tug brother in the Benedictine 
monaftery of Douay, this youth was carried over 
thither, and committed to the care of the Jefuits 
of St. Omer’s, who found means to convert him 
to the church of Rome. Keturning, however, 
to his native country, a little before his father’s. 
death, he was happily reconciled to the church of 
England, took his degrees in the univerfity of 
Oxford, entered into orders, and obtained the 
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civil wars he adhered to his fovereign with fuch 
inviolable fidelity, that his life was, by that means, 
more than once brought into danger. By the fuc- 
ceflive deaths of his elder brothers, he became 
poffefled of the eftate of the family ; and, in about 
a twelvemonth after the reftoration, was promoted 
to the bifhopric of Hereford. His majefty would 
afterwards have given him aricher fee; but fo 
great was his moderation, that he refufed to ac- 
cept it. He expired in his palace at Hereford, 
_ May the 18th, 1691, and was interred in the ca= 

thedral of that city. He wrote a book, intitled, 
the Naked Truth, which made a good deal of 
noife. “The defign of it was to reconcile protef- 
tants of every denomination. He Jikewife pub- 
lifhed feveral fermons and other treatifes. 

John Wilmot, the wicked and witty earl of 
Rochefter, was the fon of Henry, earl of Rochef- 
ter, and bornin April, 1648, at Ditchley near 
Woodftock in this county. Having finifhed his 
education at Wadham-college, Oxford, he travel- 
led into France and Italy; and returning to Eng- 
jand, the court of which was at that time extreme-~ 
ly licentious and corrupt, he immediately became 
a debauchee in his manners, and an atheift in his 
principles. He ferved, it is faid, in two naval 
expeditions, and acquitted himfelf in both with 
a confiderable degree of fpirit; but he afterwards 
forfeited his character for courage in a quarrel 
which he had with the earl of Mulgrave. His 
whole life, it is affirmed, was one continued fcene 
of riotand debauchery. Hetold Dr. Burnet, that, 
for five years together, he was perpetually drunk ; 
not, indeed, all that time,. under the vifible effects 
of liquor, but never fo cool as to be mafter of 
himfelf. Thelove of pleafure, and a propentfity 
to mirth, feem to have been his two ruling paffions, 

The 
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"The one immerfed himin great fenfuality; the 
other led him to many odd frolics and adven- 
tures. Once, it is faid, he difguifed himfelf fo, 
that his neareft friends could not have known 
him, and fetting up in Tower-ftreet for an Italian 
mountebank, he there practifed phyfic for feveral 
weeks. Atother times he would metamorphofe 
himfelf into a porter or a beggar, in order to pur- 
fue fome low amour, or forthe like mean purpofe. 
At length, by aconftantindulgence in women and 
wine, and his irregular manner of living, he en- 
tirely wore out an excellent conftitution, before 
he had completed his thirtieth year, He was at- 
tended on his death-bed by Dr. Burnet, who has 
given an account of his life; and who fays, that 
he died a good chriftian and a moft fincere peni- 
tent. He expired July the 26th, 1680, and was 
interred near his father in Spilfbury church in 
Oxfordfhire. His works aretoo wellknown. Mr. 
Walpole fays, that they have more obfcenity than 
wit, more wit than poetry, more poetry than pos 
litenefs, 
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ae Sk HIS county takes its name from Pem- 
KS 4. 8% broke its principal town. It is feated 

son the fouth-weft extremity of Wales, 
Ye YY yf and is bounded on all fides by the fea, 
except on the eaft, where it joins to Caernarvon- 
fhire and Cardiganfhire; it being wafhed on the 
fouth by Briftol channel, and on the weft and 
north by St. George’s channel, or the Irifh fea. 
It extends upwards of thirty miles in length, and 
above twenty-two in breadth, and is about a hun- 
dred and twenty miles in circumference. 

The coaft of this county projecting into the fea, 
forms a great number of promontories and f{pacious 
bays, fome of which are hardly to be equalled, for 
the advantages they are capable of procuring by 
navigation. ‘There are alfo feveral iflands on the 
coaft. Pembrokefhire affords many monuments . 
of the ancient Britons, which will be hereafter 
mentioned, and likewife fome ancient tumuli, or 
artificial mounts, in which urns have been buried. 
The moft remarkable are thofe called Krigu-Ke- 
maes, or the barrows of Kemaes. One of thefe 
being opened, there were found. in it five urns, 
which contained a confiderable quantity of burnt 
bones and afhes : the urns are very rough, and not 
curioufly wrought, whence they might be fuf- 
pected not to be Roman, but it fhould be re- 
membered, that there might be unfkilful artifts 
among that people as well as among others, efpe- 
cially in fuch a remote province. Another urn 
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was found in a barrow, in the parifh of Melinu, 
and after that ansther on a mountain, not far from 
Kil Rhedyn. 

A confiderable tra& of Pembrokefhire, confift- 
ing of the county, which lies weft of Milford- 
Haven, and between that bay and St. George’s 
channel, is called by the Welch Rhos, which fig- 
nifies a green field. In this diftri@ a colony of 
Flemings, fettled by the permiffion of Henry the 
Firft, at the time when the fea had broke through 
the dykes of their own country, and had done in- 
credible damage. ‘This diftri€t was, in Camden’s 
time, called Little England, beyond Wales; and 
Giraldus, fpeaking of the Flemifh fettled here, 
fays, they are a {tout refolute nation, very offen- 
five to the Welch by their frequent fkirmifhes ; 
and obferves, that they were much inured to the 
cloathing trade, and to merchandize, and ready 
to increafe their {tock by any labour and hazard, 
both by fea and land. The Fleming’s way, or 
road, a work performed by them, may be {till feen 
extended through a long tract of ground. The 
Welch, who were not well pleafed with this co- 
lony, frequently attempted to drive them out, by 
ravaging and fpoiling their borders, but without 
fuccefs. The annotator upon Camden informs 
us, that all Wales, with their united force, have 
feveral times invaded their country, but the Flem- 
ings maintained their ground, and Rhos is ftill 
inhabited by their defcendants, who may fill 
be diftinguifhed by their fpeech and cuftoms. 

The principal rivers of Pembrokefhire are, the 
Teivy, the Clethy, and the Dougledye. The 
Teivy rifes in Caermarthenfhire, and running 
fouth-weft, feparates Cardiganfhire from Caer- 
marthenfhire and Pembrokefhire, and falls into 
the Irifh fea, by the moft northern extremity of 
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this county; but this river wafhes only a fmall 
part of Pembrokefhire. 

The Clethy rifes at the foot of a hill in this 
county, called Vrennybawr, fome miles fouth-eatt 
of Newport, and running fouth, falls into the 
mouth of the Dougledye, near its conflux with 
the bay of the fea, called by the Englifh Milford- 
Haven, but by the Welch Aber-dau Gledheu, or 
the Haven with two fwords. 

The name of Dougledye is a corruption of the 
- original Britifh words Dau Gledheu, or two fwords. 
This river rifes to the fouth of Fifgard, and 
running fouth-eaft and fouth, pafles by Haverford- 
Weft, and falls with the river Clethy i into Milford 
avert 

The lefs confiderable rivers are the Gwaine, 
the Biran, the Kiog, the Nevern, and the Rad- 
ford. 

The air of Pembrokefhire is efteemed very falu- 
brious, and the foil is fertile, for here are but few 
mountains, and thefe, which are chiefly feated in 
the north-eaft part of the county, yield good paf- 
ture for cattle and fheep: towards the fea-coaft, 
the land extends into rich meadows and corn- 
fields. The country abounds with horned cattle, 
fheep, goats, and wild fowl of various kinds, fome 
of which are feléom feen in any other part of Bri- 
tain. .-Thefe are migratory fea-birds, that breed 
in the ifle of Ramfey, and the adjoining rocks, call- 
ed the Bifhop and his Clerks. ‘Thither yearly re- 
fort, about the beginning of April, fuch flocks of 
birds of feveral forts, as appear incredible to thofe 

who have not feen them. They come to thefe 
rocks M the night-time, and leave them alfo in 
the night; for in the evening the rocks fhall ‘be 
acute with them, and the next morning nota 
bird is to be feen. In the fame manner not a fin- 
gle bird fhall appear in the evening, ‘and the next 
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‘morning, the rocks fhall be covered with them. 
They alfo commonly make a vifit about Chrift- 
mas, ftaying a week or longer, and then take their 
leave till breeding-time. Among thefe birds are 
the eligug, razor-bill, puffing and harry-bird. 
‘The eligug lays but one egg, which, as well as 
thofe of the puffin and razor-bill,; is as big as a 
duck’s, but longer and f{maller at one end. She 
never leaves this egg till it is hatched, nor then 
till the young one is able to follow her, and the is 
all this time fed by the male. This and the razor- 
bill, breed upon the bare rocks, without any fort 
of neft. ‘The puffin and the harry-bird breed in 
holes, and commonly in thofe of the rabbits ; but 
fometimes they dig holes with their beaks. [he _ 
harry-birds are never feen on land, but when 
taken. All the four kinds cannot raife themfelves 
to fly away when they are on land, and therefore 
they creep or waddle to the clifts, and throwing 
themfelves off, take wing. The eligug is the 
fame bird, which they call in Cornwall a Kid- 
daw, and in Yorkfhire a Skout. The razor-bill 
js the merre of Cornwall. The puffin is the 
artick duck of Clufius, and the harry-bird the fhire- 
water of Sir Thomas Brown. 

The fea-fand in feveral parts on the coaft of this 
county, having been formerly wafhed away at differ- 
ent times, by along continuance of ftormy weather, 
difcovered very large trees, fome of which having 
been felled, lay at full length, while the trunks 
of others ftood upright in the places where they 
grew. Thefe trees lay fo thick, and in fuch num- 
bers, that the fhore, for a confiderable fpace, ap- 
peared like a foreft cut down. On thefe trees 
were as plainly the marks of the axe, as if they had 
been but juit felled ; but the wood was become as 
hard and black as ebony. Hence it appears, that 
great part of the coaft of this county was ancicat- 
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ly a foreft, upon which the fea broke in, and af 
length covered it with fand. 

We find no account of the vegetable produc- 
tions that grow wild in this county, except that 
near St. David’s, they gather in the fpring a kind 
of alga, or fea-weed, of which they make a fort 
of food, called in Welch Lhavan, and in Englifh 
Black Butter. Having wafhed it clean, they lay 
it to fweat between two flat ftones, then fhred it 
{mall, and knead it well, like dough for bread, 
-and afierwards make it up into great balls or rolls, 
which fome eat raw, and others fry with eat-meal 
and butter. It is accounted excellent againft all 
diftempers of the liver and fpleen, and fome af- 
firm, that they have been relieved by it in the 
f{harpeft fits of the ftone. 

This county is divided into feven hundreds, and 
contains the city of St. David’s, and the feven 
following market towns, Fifgard, Haverford-weit, 
Killgarring, Newport, Pembroke, Tenby, and 
Whitton. It lies in the province of Canterbury, 
and the diocefe of St. David’s, and has a hun- 
dred.and forty-five parifhes. It fends three mem- 
bers. to parliament, one knight of the fhire for the 
county, one reprefentative for the borough of 
Pembroke, and another for the borough of Ha- 
verford-weft. 

On entering the fouth-eaft part of this county 
from Caermarthenfhire, a road extends fouth-weft 
by fouth to TensBy, or TENBIGH, which is feat- 
ed on the fea-fhore, and has a good harbour for 
fhips, at the diftance of two hundred and eight 
miles from London. It was formerly fortified with 
{trong walls and a caftle, but they are now both 
decayed. The ruins of the caftle are fti]l remain- 
ing, and within its view are the ifles of Caldy and 
Lundy, whichare feated to the fouth-weft. This 
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ftruCture was well fituated for the defence of the 
town and thebay. It was built by the Normans, 
and was taken by Rhys ap Gruffiydh, prince of 
South Wales, in the year 1152, after which it 
was frequently contended for by the princes of 
Wales. The town is governed by a mayor and 
bailiff, and, except Pembroke, is the moft agreea- 
ble of all the towns on the fea-coaft of South- 
Wales. Befides its having a good road for fhip- 
ping, it hasa commodious quay, a large fifhery of 
herrings, and carries on a confiderable trade to 
Ireland, particularly in coals ; for the inhabitants 
fhip off yearly from hence feven or eight thoufand 
chaldrons of coal and culm, and the coaft of the 
bay abounds in iron ftone. ‘This town was an- 
ciently noted for a fifhery on a bank called Will’s 
Mark, in Briftol channel ; but upon the inhabi- 
tants growing-rich, they forgot the old marks of 
their fifhing-bank, and thus loft the fifhery ; and 
though fome attempts have been made to find it 
again, it has been without effect. It has a mar- 
ket on Wednefdays.and Saturdays, and five fairs, 
held on Whitfun-Tuefday, the 4th of May, the 
2oth of July, the 20th of O&ober, and the 4th 
of December, for horned-cattle, horfes and fheep. 
Tenby had an hofpital or lazer-houfe, dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalen, and endowed at the fuppreffion 
with 2]. a year. 

The ifland of Carney, called by the Welch 
Inifpir, is pretty near the fhore, and the-north 
part of it is about two miles fouth-weft of Tenby. 
On this little ifland the mother of Robert Fitz- 
Martin founded a priory, fubordinate to the abbey 
of St. Dogmael, which was valued at the diffolu- 
tion at 51. ros. 11d. a year. 

Over againft this ifland, and at a greater dif- 
tance from the fhore, is the Ifle of Lunpy. 
‘This, fays Dr. Gibfon, is the larger of the two, 
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and yet not much above two miles long and a mile’ 
broad. -It is encompaffed with rocks, and has on- 
ly one entrance, which is fo ftrait, that two men 
can hardly walk a-breaft. It is full of good paf- 
ture, and has a great number of rabbits. Pige- 
ons and fterlings flock thither in prodigious num- 
bers to breed. . 

Four miles to the weftward of Tenby is Man- 
NORBEER Caftle, which is feated on Briftol channel, 
and is generally fuppofed to have been built by the 
Normans, in the reign of William Rufus. It 
was held by the. crown from the time of king 
Henry the Firft, to the reign of king James the 
Firft, who, by a grant, which was afterwarde 
confirmed by his fon king Charles the Firft, gave 
it to the Bowens of Trelloyne, from whom it def- 
cended by marriage to the Phillipfes. Of this caf- 
tle we have given an engraved view. 

Six miles weft of Tenby is CAREW caftle, 
which formerly belonged to the barony of Ca-. 
rew, which, with this caftle, was given as a por-_ 
tion in. marriage with Nefta, the daughter of 
Rees, prince of South Wales, to Gerald de Car-. 
rio, whofe defcendants, by the name of Carew, 
enjoyed it for feveral generations, till Sir Edmund . 
Carew mortgaged it to Sir Rice ap Thomas, and 
afterwards it was forfeited to Henry the Eighth, by | 
whom the barony and caftle were granted by leafes 
for terms of year, to Sir John Perrot, and feve- 
rai others, The remainder of thefe terms were 
purchafed by Sir Jonn Carew, kinfman and heir. 
of the above Sir Edmund, to whom king Charles | 
the Firft reftored the fee-fimple and inheritance, 
and from whom it defcended to its prefent poflef- 
for of the fame family. It ftands near an arm of 
Milford-Haven, and moft of the walls being pret- 
ty entire, the engraved view we have given of it, . 
will fhew that it was not only a very ftrong, but 
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a beautiful caftle, confidering the time in which 
it was built. | 
Nine miles to the weft of Tenby is Pem- 
BROKE, which ftands upon a creek of Milford- 
Haven, in the moft pleafant part of all Wales, 
two hundred and feventeen miles weft by north of 
London. It derives its name from the ancient 
Britifh word Penvro, a cape or promontory. | It 
is the county town, and has two handfome bridges, _ 
over two fmall rivers that run into a creek, which 
forms the weft fide of the promontory. It is well 
inhabited, and has many good houfes, and three 
parifh churches, St. Michael’s, St. Mary’s, and 
St. Nicholas’s. Here is alfo a cuftom-houfe. A- 
mong the inhabitants are feveral merchants, who, 
favoured by the fituation of the place, em- 
ploy near two hundred fail on their own ac- 
count, fo that, next to Caermarthen, it is the lar- 
geft and richeft town in South-Wales. It has 
one long {trait ftreet, upon a narrow part.of a 
rock, andthe above-mentioned rivers feem to be 
two arms of Milford-Haven, which ebbs and 
flows clofe to the town. It is governed by a 
mayor, bailiff, and burgefles, and was anciently 
fortified with walls and a magnificent cattle, firft 
built by Arnulph de Montgomery, brother to the 
earl of Shrewfbury, in the reign of king Henry the 
Firft. It is feated on abeautiful rock, at the weft 
end of the town. In this rock under the chapel 
is a vault called Wogan, remarkable for a very 
fine echo: this is fuppofed to.have been a ftore 
room for the garrifon, there beinga ftair-cafe lead- 
ing into it fromthe caftle. This ftructure being 
burnt a few years after it was erected, it was re- 
built by Owen, the fon of Cadogan of Blethim. 
It is remarkable for being the birth-place of Henry 
the Seventh, and for the brave defence made by 
the garrifon for king Charles the Firft. For the 
M 4 fatisfaction 
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fatisfaction of the curious reader, we have given 
a view of this ftructure in its prefent ftate. The 
church of St. Nicholas at the weft end of the 
_town, beyond the caftle, is no more than a part of 
the church formerly belonging to a Benedictine 
priory, called St. Nicholas of Monkton, which 
was founded in the year 1098, by Arnulph de 
Montgomery, earl of Pembroke, and given to the 
abbey of St. Martin of Sayes in Normandy. ‘This 
being a cell to a foreign abbey was feized by king 
Edward the Third during his wars with France. 
King Henry the Third reftored it. Afterwards 
it was feized again, and given by king Henry the 
Sixth to Humphry, duke of Gloucefter, who 
made it a cell to the abbey of St. Alban’s. Pem- 
broke has given the title of earl to the feveral no- 
ble families of Montgomery de Clare, Marfhal 
de Valence, and Halting. John, duke of Bed- 
ford, and Humphry, duke of Gloucefter, both 
fons of king Henry the Third, were earls of 
Pembroke. Williamdela Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
was marquis of this place. Jafper of Hatfield, 
half brother to king Henry the Sixth, was earl of 
Pembroke, and after him two of the family of 
Herbert. Then Edward, prince of Wales, fon 
to king Edward the Third. Anna Boleyn (af- 
terwards king Henry the Eighth’s queen) was 
marchionefs of Pembroke. And laftly, king Ed- 
ward the Sixth conferred this earldom on the Her- 
berts, who ftill enjoy it. Near this town was an 
hofpital dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, which 
was valued at the fuppreffion at only 1]. 6s. 8d. 
per annum. Pembroke fends only one member 
to parliament, and has a good market on Satur- 
days, with four fairs, held on the 14th of May, 
Trinity- Monday, the roth of July, and the 25th 
of September, tor horned cattle, horfes, fheep: 
and cloth. : 
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~ Near Stackpoole Bofher, upon the fea-coatt, 
not far from Pembroke, is a pool of water called 
BosHERSTON-Meer, fo deep, that it could never 
be founded, yet before a ftorm, it is faid to bub- 
ble, foam, and make a noife fo loud as tobe heard 
at feveral miles diftance. “Ihe banks are of no 
great circumference at the top ; but broader down- 
wards, and at a confiderable depth, is a great breach 
towards the fea, which is about a furlong diftant, 
and it is fuppofed to have a fubterraneous commu- 
nicatron with it. 

Mitrorp-HaveENn is univerfally allowed to be 
the beit harbour in Great-Britain, and as fafe and 
{pacious as any in Europe. It has fixteen deep 
and fafe creeks, five bays, and thirteen roads, all 
diftinguifhed by their feveral names, in which it 
is faid, that a thoufand fail of fhips may ride in 
perfect fecurity, and at a fufficient diftance from 
each other: nor is there any danger in failing in 
or out with the tide, either by day or by night, 
from whatever point the wind may happen to 
blow; and if a fhipin diftrefs comes in without 
either anchor or cable, fhe may run afhore on foft 
ooze, and there lie fafe till fhe is refitted. The 
{pring-tide rifes in this harbour thirty-fix feet ; fo 
that fhips may at any time be laid afhore. Dale 
harbour is a ready out-let for {mall veflels, where 
they may ride in two or three fathoms at low wa- 
ter. Inthe reign of queen Elizabeth, before the 
Spanifh invafion, two forts were begun at the en- 
france of Milford-Haven, one on each fide, cal- 
led-Nangle, and Dale block-houfes, but they were 
not then finifhed. The Stack-rock rifes here a- 
bove water, lying near the middle of the entrance 
between Nangle and Dale. Penermouth is the 
opening of that branch of the haven, on which 
the town of Pembroke is feated, and where the 
cuftom-houfe of Milford is kept. The breadth of 
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the entrance between rock and rock is but two 
hundred yards at high water, and a hundred and 
twelve at low water. There isa ridge of rocky 
ground that has the name of Carrs, which runs 
almoft acrofs Milford-Haven, from Peter-church 
towards Llanftadwell, where it renders the land- 
ing-place difficult to ftrangers, from its not ap- 
pearing at low-water. Nayland is the place 
where they bring woollen yarn from Ireland, and ~ 
there falt is alfo refined and conveyed from thence 
over the whole country. Laurreny is the place 
where large fhips take in coal and culm, which 
are brought in barges from Crefwell at low- 
water, Veins of coppor-ore have been obferved 
in the fea-cliffs, fome of which of the grey and 
purple kind, are very rich; there are alfo 
fome yellow and fulphureous, but none of them 
were ever properly wrought. ‘The great plenty 
of lime-ftone about thishaven, gives the inhabi- 
tants an opportunity of improving the ground, and 
rendering the land more fruitful than in the other 
partsof the county. ‘The great excellency and 
utility of this harbour is, that in an hour’s time a 
fhip may bein or oat of it, and in the way between the 
j.and’s-end and Ireland. As it lies near the mouth 
of the Severn, a fhip, in eight or ten hours, may 
be over on the coaft of Ireland, or off the Land’s- 
end inthe Englifh-channel; and a vefle] may get 
out of this place to the weft, much fooner than 
from either Plymouth or Falmouth. ‘This har- 
bour has been greatly improved by new works at 
the expence of the government. 

We fhall now return back to the edge of the 
county where we firft entered it; when returning | 
weft by north, wecome to NARBERTH, a town 
feated on the eaftern fide of the county, fix 
miles to the northward of Tenby, in the road to 
Haverford-Weft, Itis built on the top of a hill, 
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two hundred and nine miles weft by north of Lon- 
don, and has a market on Wednefdays, and five 
fairs, held on the 2rft of March, the 4th of 
June, the 5th of July, the 26th of September, 
and the 1:ith of December, for horned cattle, 
horfes and fheep. “This town had a caftle, faid to 
have been built by Sir Andrew Perrot, whofe an- 
ceftor left Normandy with William the Conque- 
ror. Of the remains of this ftructure we have 
given a view. 

Four miles to the north-weft of Narberth is the 
caftleof LLEHAIDEN, which is feated on anemi- 
nence, and was the principal feat of the bifhop of St. 
David’s, who from this caftle takes his barony. 
About the year 1514, Edward Vaughan, bifhop 
of St. David’s, repaired it, and built a chapel in 
it; but in the year 1616, bifhop Richard Mil- 
bourn, procured a licence from the archbifhop of 
Canterbury to demolifh it; the lead and a great 
part of the other materials having been fold by 
fome of his predeceflors. However, great part of 
the walls are ftill ftanding, and may continue for 
ages in their prefent condition ; and of thefe we- 
have given an engraved view. 

' Seven miles to the north-weftward of Narberth 
is WHIsTON, or WIsTON, a town governed by 
a mayor and bailiffs, but isa mean place. It has 
a market on Saturdays, and a fair on the 8th of 
November, for horfes, horned cattle and fheep. 

HavyERFORD-WeEsT, called by the Welch 
Hwlfordh, is feated four miles and a half fouth- 
weft of Whifton, and nine miles weft of Nar- 
berth, on the fide of a hill which forms part of 
the weft bank of the river Dougledye, and is a 
neat, well built, populous place, governed by a 
mayor, a fheriff, a town-clerk, two bailiffs, fer- 
jeants at mace, and other officers, and fends one 
member to parliament. The town is a county of 
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itfelf, and the mayor is coroner, efcheator, and 
clerk of the markets within its precincts. It was 
formerly fortified with a rampart and a caftle, fup- 
pofed to have been built by Gilbert, earl of Clare: 
this caftle had an outer gate, with two portcul- 
lifes, and an inward gate: the walls were fortified 
with feveral towers, and it was one of thofe pof- 
feffed by the Flemings, when they firft came inte 
Dyvet, or Pembrokefhire; but the fortifications 
were demolifhed in the civil wars under Charles 
the Firft. Here was alfo a priory of Black ca- 
nons, founded by Robert de Haverford, who gave 
to it feveral churches and tythes in his barony of 
Haverford, all which king Edward the Third con- 
firmed to them. About feventy years ago an ef- 
figy was dug up, which feemed to reprefent a bi- 
fhop, and is fuppofed to be that of David Cher- 
bury, bifhop of Dromore in Ireland, and arch- 
deacon of Brecknock, who, by his laft will, da- 
ted the gth of November, 1426, ordered that he 
fhould be interred here, and left a legacy towards 
rebuilding the cloyfters of this priory. Of this 
priory, together with the above caftle, we have 
given an engraved view. Without the town was 
a houfe of Black friars. ‘The houfes are well 
built and well inhabited, and the people enjoy a 
good trade. Here the aflizes are held, and the 
county-jail kept. “The town enjoys feveral privi- 
Jeges, and has its own courts. ‘There are three 
parifh churches within the town, and one in the 
fuburbs. St. Mary’s church inthe townis a very 
neat building, with a curious fpire. Here is alfo 
a commodious quay for fhips of burthen, a cuf- 
tom-houfe, and a fine ftone bridge over the Dou- 
eledye, with a good free-{chool, a charity-fchool 
for boys and-girls, and an alms-houfe. It is a rich 
trading place, and tire town and neighbourhood 
abound with gentry, who render it one of ag ee 
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liteft places in Wales. It has amarketon Tuef- 
days and Saturdays, for cattle and provifions, and 
fix fairs, held on May 12, June 12, July 18, 
September 4, September 24, and October 1%, 
for horned cattle, horfes, fheep, &c.. | 

At SLEBEcH, north-eaft of Haverford-Wetty 
Wize, and Walter his fon, founded a preceptory 
of the knights of St. John of Jerufalem, before 
the year 1301, which at the diflolution was en- 
dowed with the annual revenue of 2111. gs. 11d. 

Three miles fouth-eaft of Haverford-Wett is 
Picron-caftle, which is very ancient, and was 
built in the time of William Rufus, by William 
de Picton, a Norman knight. For want of iflue 
male, it defcended from the Pictons to the Wo- 
gans, then to the Dones, and laftly to the Phi- 
lipfes of Kylfant, in whofe family it continued 
eight generations, and was lately the manfion- 
houfe of Erafmus-Philips, Bart. It is remarkable 
that this caftle continues entire, and has been al- 
ways inhabited, though moft of the other caftles 
in Wales have been demolifhed. It was garrifon- 
ed by Sir Richard Philips, for king Charles the 
Firft in the civil wars, and held out a long fiege. 
It is a very ftrong, handfome ftruQure, confider- 
ing the time in which it was erected, as appears 
from the engraved view we have given of it.. 

To the fouth of Haverford-Weft, and on the 
north fide of Milford-Haven, is Py_ios, where 
Adam de Rupe, about the year 1200, founded a 
priory, and placed in it monks of the order of 
‘Tyron; but in time thefe monks forfook the ftrict 
difcipline enjoined them by their founder, and be-~ 
came common Benedictines. This houfe was de- 
dicated to St. Mary and St. Budoc, and is faid to 
have been fubordinate to the abbey of St. Dogmat 
el. At the diffolution its annual revenues amount- 
ed to 671. 15s. 3d. 

From 
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From hence a road extends fouth-weft and weft 
fourteen miles to Sir. Davip’s, which has the ti- 
tle of a city, on account of its being the fee of 
a bifhop, though it is only a poor village It is 
fituated about a mile from the extremity of a large 
naked promontory, which projects with a very 
high front into the Irifh fea. It is fuppofed to have 
been a Roman town, and the Otapitarum men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, after which it obtained the 
name of Menevia. Here St. Patrick is faid to 
have founded a monaftery, and to have dedicated 
it to St. Andrew, about the year 470. Hither St. 
David tranflated the archbifhopric of Wales from 
Caerleon, about the year 577, and herehe built a 
cathedral, and became its firft archbifhop. After 
his death it was dedicated to him, and the city 
alfo took his name. ‘This fee enjoyed the archbi- 
fhopric til] about the year 930, when archbifhop 
Sampfon withdrawing from his province on ac- 
count of a peftilential difeafe which then raged 
here, carried the pall with him to Dole in Brittai- 
ny: yet after this the archbifhops of this fee are 
faid to have confecrated the Welch bifhops, and 
to have been primates of Wales, till the reign of 
king Henry the Firft, when Bernard, a Norman 
being made archbifhop, profefled fubjeCtion to the 
archbifhop of Canterbury, as his metropolitan. 
“At the fuppreffion this bifhopric was valued at 
4261. 2s. 1d. per annum, ‘The cathedral and 
palace were feated within a mile of the fea, and 
within view (in clear weather) of the Irifh hills. 
‘T hey are inclofed with a wall of ftone one thoufand 
one hundred yards in circumference. In this clofe 
ftand the cathedral, the palace, and the houfes of 
the dignitaries, fome of which are habitable, and 
othersinruins. The entrance is.by four gates, the 
principal of which leads from the town. In this: 
gate the bifhops formerly held their courts. T stn 
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old church was taken down, and the prefent ca- 
thedral (dedicated to St. Andrew and St. David) 
was begun by bifhop Peter de Lein in 1180, 
and compleated by his fucceflors. It is a vene- 
rable ftruCture three hundred feet in length; the 
diftance from the weft door to the entrance of the 
choir is a hundred and twenty-four feet ; from the 
choir to the altar is eighty feet; the breadth of 
the body of the fide ifles is feventy-two feet, that 
of the weft front is feventy-fix feet, and the 
length of the great crofs-ifle, from north to fouth, 
is a hundred and thirty feet; the height of the 
middle ifle to the vaulting is fifty-four feet; and 
over the middle of the church is a tower a hun- 
dred and twenty-feven feethigh. The weft end of 
the church is in tolerable repair, but the eaft end 
has fuffered greatly from time and neglect, the 
roof having fallen in. The bifhop’s palace is now 
a large magnificent piece of ruins, of which only 
the walls are flanding. It was built by bifhop 
Henry Gower, about the year 1335, and hada 
hall eighty-eight feet long and thirty broad, with 
another fifty-eight feet long and twenty-three 
broad, and the apartments were proportionably 
grandandnoble. Of the remains of this church 
and palace, we have given a view for the fatisfac- 
tion of the curious reader. ‘There is no dean be- 
longing tothe cathedral of this place; but here is 
a precentor, whohas the power of adean, a chan- 
cellor, a treafurer, four archdeacons, nineteen 
prebendaries, eight vicars choral, four chorifters, 
and other officers. 

In 1369, John, duke of Lancafter, Blanch 
his wife, and Adam Hutton, bifhopof St. Da- 
vid’s, founded here a college for a mafter and fe- 
ven priefts, which was dedicated to St. Mary, and. 
endowed, at the diflolution, with the annual re- 
venue of 11], 105. 4d, ; 
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In fhort, St. David’s was anciently a confider- 
able city, encompafled with walls, which are now 
demolifhed ; but from its wild and bleak fitua- 
tion, with the barrennefs of the country near it, 
has become fo deferted, that it has neither market 
nor fair. In the fea, before this promontory, are 
five or fix rocks, called the Bifhop and his Clerks, 
which we have already mentioned, as being cover- 
ed with wild fowl, and are much dreaded by fai- 
lors, many fhips having been wrecked upon them. 
Near St. David’s head is alfo an ifland, called 
Ramfay ifland, which, on the eaft, fhoots out in 
a high promontory, but on the weit is level and 
fruitful, and is faid to have been inhabited by fo 
many faints, that no lefs than twenty thoufand 
are faid, in ancient hiftories,; to he interred there, 
Though now, the paflage between South-Britain 
and Ireland is at Holyhead, in the ifle of Angle- 
fey, it was formerly at this place, from which the 
pafflage between the two kingdomis is both fhorter, 
fafer, and more convenient, for thofe who have 
bufinefs to tranfact on the coaft. 

On a cliff which hangs over the fea, about the 
diftance of half a mile from St. David’s, is a 
ftone fo large, that it is faid a hundred oxen could 
hot drag it away; it is called by the Welch Y 
Maen Sigl, or the Rocking-ftone, from its having 
been mounted upon other ftones about three feet 
high, and placed in fuch an equilibrium, that a 
man might move it with one finger from fide to 
fide; but the parliament foldiers, in the civil 
wars under Charles the Firft, confidering this 
ftone as an object of fuperftition, deftroyed its 
equipoife, and rendered it immoveable, 

Ata place anciently called YaLuiis Rosina, 
fuppofed to be fituated near Menevia, St. David, 
fuon after the year 519, built a monaftery for 
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monks, whom he required to fupport themfelves 
with the labour of their hands, and yet to fpend 
a confiderable part of every day in prayer, read- 
ing and meditation. 

_* From St. David’s a road extends fifteen miles 
north-eaft to Fiscarb, or FisHcarD, which is. 
feated on a fteep cliff on the fea-fhore, in the 
road from St. David’s to Cardigan, and derives its 
Englifh name froma fifhery, probably of herrings 
at this place ; but it is called by the Welch Aber 
Gwaine, or the mouth of the Gwaine, from its 
jituation at the influx of the river Gwaine, in- 
to the fea, which here forms afpacious bay. It 
is governed by a mayor, a bailiff, and other of- 
ficers ; and here veflels may lie fafely in five or 
fix fathoms water, if they have good tackle, for . 
the ground is a ftrong blue clay and fand,; but 
when the winds are northerly, they muft lie aes 
in fhore. “(he inhabitants have a good trade in 
herrings, and annually cure, between Fifcard and 
Newport, above a thoufand barrels of them. ‘The 
adjacent country abounds in corn, and. the town 
has a market on Fridays, but no fairs. 

Nine miles to the eaftward of Fifcard is New- 
PORT, which is called in Welch Trevdraeth, 
which fignifies the town in the fand. It Mjide 
at the mouth of the river Nevern, which falls in- 
to the bay of Newport, and was built by Martin 
de ‘Tours, whofe pofterity made it a corporation, 
governed by a portrieve and bailiff. They alfo 
built a caftle above the town, which was their 
chief feat, in the year 1215. It was afterwards. 
in a manner demolifhed by Llewellyn, prince of 
South Wales, it being then poffefled by the Flem- 
ings. In procefs of time it came to the family of 
the Owens, who alfo became lords of Kemaes ; 
and for want of iflue male fell to John Lang- 
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horne, of Laurithan, Gent. and to Mrs. Lloyd, . 
of Brownwith, who lately had it in their pof- 
feffion. Of this caftle, which is now ruinous, 
we have given an engraved view. The town 
1s large, but the buildings are mean; it has, 
however, a handfome church, and the inhabitants 
have fome trade to Ireland: notwithftanding 
which it is a poor place, chiefly fupported by paf- 
fengers to and from Ireland. In the bay is a 
quarry of flates, which fupplies all this coaft, and 
not far from thence is a vein of allum earth. It 
has a market on Saturdays, and a fair on the 27th 
of June, for cattle, horfes, and fheep. In this 
town was anciently a houfe of Auguftine friars. 
At NEveRN, near Newport, is a rude ftone in 
the church-yard, pitched upon one end, and about 
fix feet high, on which is an infcription, fuppofed 
to refer to a Roman foldier, and is thus read, vi- 
TELLIANI EMERITI. On the fouth fide of the 
fame church-yard, is erected a very handiome pil- 
lar, like the fhaft or upright beam of a crofs. It 
is of a quadrangular form, about two feet broad, 
eighteen inches thick, and thirteen feet high, neat- 
ly carved on all fides with certain endlefs knots, 
about thirty-one in number, and all of them dif- 
ferent. The top is covered with a crofs ftone, be- 
low which is a crofs carved on‘the eaft and weft 
fides ; and about the middle are fome uncouth let- 
ters, which are perhaps the initial letters of the 
names of thofe perfons who erected the crofs. 
Near Penrere Evau, in Nevern parifh, are 
feveral rude ftones, placed upon one end in a 
circular order. In the midft of the circle, which 
is a hundred and fifty feet in circumference, is a 
rude ftone of a prodigious fize, it being about 
eighteen feet in height, nine in breadth, and pk 
ect, 
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feet thick, fupported on three ftone pillars about 
eight feet high, with five others, which feem at 
prefent of no ufe, they being too fhort to bear 
any part of the weight of the top ftone. A part 
of this ftone, above ten feet long and five broad, 
is broken off, and feems to be more than twenty 
oxen can draw. The ground beneath is paved 
with flag-ftones. This is called by the Welch Y 
Gromlech, which fignifies bowing to a ftone; 
whence it has been concluded, that this was a 
place of worfhip, as were all the other circular 
{tones of ‘the fame kind in Great-Britain and Ire- 
land. This has been more particularly proved, 
with refpeét to the ftone circles in Cornwall. It 
is fuficient to add, that Dr. James Garden, for- 
merly profeflor of divinity at Aberdeen, has taken 
notice of thefe circular monuments in Scotland, 
and has rendered it exceeding probable, that they 
were the temples of the Druids. We have given a 
particular defcription of feveral of thefe ancient 
monuments ; and it muft be allowed, that they are 
aftonifhing proofs of the fkill of the ancient Bri- 
tons, in being able to raife ftones of fuch immenfe 
weight, and to fix them with fuch nicenefs, and 
fo exa& an equilibrium, on the top of other ftones. 

In Nevern parifh there is another monument, 
commonly called Lhech-y-drybedh, that is, the 
Tripod, and fome name it the Altar-ftone. It is 
fomewhat of an oval form, and about twelve 
yards in circumference, placed on four ftones, one 
of which is only two feet high, and confequently 
bears no part of the weight. At the fouth end, 
it is about four feet and a half in thicknefs, but 
grows gradually thinner at the other end, At this 
end there is a furrow, which might ferve to carry 
of any liquid that fhould run down. 
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Six miles north-eaft of Newport is St. Doc- 
MAEL’s, a village on a promontory, which forms 
the moft northern part of this county, and is 
wathed on one fide by St. George’s channel, and 
the other by the mouth of the Teivy. Here was 
a priory of Benediétine monks, feated by that ri- 
ver, In a vale encompafied with hills, founded 
by Martin de Turribus, a Norman, who firft con- 
quered the land about it, called Kames, or Ke- 
mifh. Robert, the fon of this Martin, endowed 
it with lands, which were confirmed to the monks 
by king Henry the Firft. . At the reformation 
kmg Henry the Eighth granted it to one Brad- 
fhaw,’referving a yearly rent to himfelf and his 
fucceffor, and in this family it remained till the 
year 1640, when it was fold to David Parry, of 
Naiodd Trefawr, Efq; and was lately in the pof- 
feffion of Mrs..Anne Parry. 

‘Four miles to the fouth-eaft of the above ab- 
bey, and a little more than two miles to the fouth 
of Cardigan, is KIZLGARRING, or KILGARAN, 
which is feated on the north bank of the Teivy, 
and is governed by a portrieve, and a bailiff. Here 
are the ruins of a caftle, faid to have been ereét- 
ed by Gilbert Strongbow, earl of Strygyl; but 
others think its foundation was laid by Roger de 
Montgomery. ‘This, as well as many other caf- 
tles, has undergone great revolutions, fuch as be- 
ing razed, burnt and rebuilt, during inteftine 
broils, as well as in the wars with the Englifh. 
The ruins, of which we have given an engraved 
view, fhew, that it has formerly been a ftrong 
place, fome of the walls being ftill ftanding. It 
is at prefent in the poffeffion of the family of the 
Prices. ‘Fhe town is now reduced into one ftreet, 
but it has a handfome church, and a market on 
Wednefdays, with two fairs, one held on the Pee 
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/ of Auguft; andthe other, which is a large ‘fair, 

\-on the 12th of November, for cattle, horfes and 
pedlary. ; 
_ Here is a falmon fifhery, and alfoa remarkable 
falmon-leap at a.cataract in the river. The fal- 
mon, in its way up the river from the fea, no 
fooner reaches the cataract, than it forms into a 
curve, by bending its tail to its mouth, and fome- 
times, in order to mount with the greater velo- 
city, Camden fays, holds its tail between its teeth, . 
then fuddenly difengaging itfelf, fprings up the 
precipice. 


This county, among others, has produced the 
following great men. 

Afferius Menevenfis, by fome called Affer, a 
learned monk in the ninth century, was born, as 
is fuppofed, in the county of Pembroke; and edu- 
cated in the monaftery of St. David’s (in Latin 
Menevia) whence he derived his furname of Me- 
nevenfis. He was a diftinguifhed favourite of 
king Alfred the Great, whom he affifted in his 
ftudies, and who beftowed upon him, as a reward 
of his fervices, the bifhopric of Sherburn. We 
are farther told, that it was by his advice that that 

_ prince refounded the univerfity of Oxford. The 
time of his death is uncertain. He wrote the life 
of king Alfred, and fome other tracts. 

Giraldus Cambrenfis, a voluminous writer -in 
the end of the twelfth, and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries, was defcended of a noble fa- 
mily in South Wales, and born in the caftle of 
Mainarpir near Pembroke, about the year 1146, 
He received his education, partly at home, and 
partly at the univerfity of Paris, where, accord- 
ing to his own account (for he was the very quin- 
tellence of vanity) he made a moft furprizing pro- 
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grefs in his ftudies. His learning, which, how~ 
ever, for the age he lived in, was really great, and 
his powerful connections, which were of ftill 
more confequence, procured him fome confidera- 
ble preferments in the church, and, among others, 
the archdeaconry of Brechin ; but he could ne- 
ver attain to what was the chief object of his am- 
bition, the bifhopric of St. David’s; for, tho’ 
he was actually, in 1199, elected to that fee, and 
made three feveral journies to Rome, in order to 
folicit his confirmation, he could not prevail 
upon the pope to grant his requeft, and he was at 
Jaft obliged to defift from his pretenfions. Mor- 
tified at a difappointment, which he fo little ex- 
pected, he withdrew from the world, and burying 
himfelf in obfcurity, employed the greateft part 
of his time in compofing thofe works, which he 
afterwards publifhed. [he time of his death is 
uncertain. He had formerly been rector of the 
public fchools at Paris, chaplain to king Henry 
the Second, and fecretary to earl John, after- 
wards king John, while that prince was in Ire- 
land. His works are numerous, and not deftitute 
of merit; butthe ftile is fo extremely quaint, and 
affected, fo full of quibbles and gingling concerts ; 
and the author throughout betrays fuch a degree 
of vanity, that it is impoffible to read him without 
being difgufted. His principal performances are, 
Topographia Heberniae; Hiftoria Valicinalis ele ex- 
pugnatione Heberniae, Itinerarum Cambriae ; Topo- 
grapbia Cambriae ; De Rebus a Segeflis, Se. 

Sir John Perrot, an eminent ftatefman in the 
fixteenth century, was defcended of an honour- 
able family, and born in this county, about the 
year 1527. Having compleated his education in 
the houfe of the marquis of Winchetter, lord high 
treafurer of England (for, in imitation of the 
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éncient Romans, it was then a practice in Eng- 
land, for young gentlemen to be inftructed in the 
families of great minifters) he became a particu- 
lar favourite of king Henry the Eighth, from whofe 
loins he was generally fuppofed to be fprung; he 
enjoyed the fame influence under king Edward the 
Sixth, who conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood ; he was exempted, during the reign of 
queen Mary, from all perfecution, on account of 
his religion, which was the proteftant ; and in the 
reion of queen Elizabeth, was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. In this poft he acquitted 
himfelf with great vigilance and activity ; but be- 
ing naturally a man of a high fpirit, and of an im- 
perious temper, he was guilty of fome feverities, 
which Jaid him open to the intrigues of his enemies, 
who at laft effected his ruin ; for, in 1592, he was 
committed prifoner to the tower of London, and 
being brought to his trial, was convicted of high- 
treafon. ‘“Thequeen, however, was fo fully con- 
vinced of his innocence, that fhe intended to have 
granted him a-pardon; but was prevented from 
fhewing this mark of her clemency, by Sir John’s 
natural death, which happened in the tower in 
the month of September, of the fame year. He 
was a man of great bodily {trength and agility ; 
and excelled moft of his contemporaries in feats 
of arms, and in the practice of chivalry. 
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